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CHAPTER I. 

THE SCHOONER AND ITS CAPTAIN. 

HE was a stalwart young fellow of nineteen, with a 
blue eye and hair that just escaped being red, 
and his covered wagon with its white top and varied 
cargo had rounded the end of Lake Michigan, and was 
moving northward among the sand dunes and low pines 
and scrub oaks toward the miniature village of Chicago. 
In places his wagon drove over prairie sod unmarked 
by wagon track. In places the horseback trail of the 
mail carrier, whose fortnightly trip barely made a trail, 
widened into a sort of road. In places there were 
tracks enough at the crossings of creeks or sloughs, 
and here the mud was cut to a great depth. But most 
of the way the road was over the lake sand, where the 
wagon sank deep and the oxen plodded wearily, and 
the sand soon drifted back and filled the track again. 
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THE PRAIRIE SCHOONER. 



It was Saturday, and the sun marked the hour of 
noon, when Ned Putnam brought his oxen to a stop 
beneath a large cottonwood tree, and lifting the yoke 
from their shoulders, turned them out to graze, fastened 
at the end of long ropes, — a precaution that was hardly 
necessary, as the oxen showed little sign of straying 
from the wagon. Two young heifers that were tied 
behind were likewise picketed, and two great boxes 
that rode in the rear of the wagon were taken down 
and placed in the shade. One of them contained a 
brood of young pigs, and the other, divided through 
the middle, had on one side a half dozen turkeys and 
geese, — a cock and two hens of each, — and on the 
other a somewhat larger number of hens and ducks, 
with a solemn old drake and a big-combed chanticleer, 
whose crow had served to start the schooner betimes in 
the morning. 

Ned brought water from the lake for the chickens 
and pigs, and cleaned the cages by detaching the 
bottoms, allowing the pigs and fowls to play meantime 
in the sand, which formed a temporary bottom. The 
wagon furnished meal and grain for their feed, and the 
scrubbed bottom boards were turned to dry in the sun. 
Thanks to such care as this the fowls and pigs were in 
excellent condition, and had come to enjoy their home 
so much that Ned had sometimes released a portion of 
his feathered flock at night, catching its members with 
little difficulty when feeding time came in the morning. 
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His animals attended to, he produced his own cold 
dinner, saved from his breakfast cooking, and ate his 
bread and meat beneath the tree, tossing pieces at times 
to a dog that played about him. 

"Ah, Carlo! " said Ned, patting the head of the fine 
shepherd that looked into his face with an eye that was 
almost human, " I am lonely enough as it is ; I should 
be more so without you ! " 

The midday meal was soon finished, and Ned walked 
along the shore, waiting for his oxen to rest. He dipped 
his hand in the water ; it was warm and inviting. Carlo 
had started a frog and jumped in after it, and once in, 
was swimming about with evident satisfaction. Ned 
threw in a stick. Carlo brought it to him, and laying it 
at his feet, shook the water from his long hair. Ned 
threw it in again, and Carlo dashed after it a second 
time. Then Ned threw off his own clothes, and fol- 
lowed the dog into the lake. 

The bath was a tonic. Ned's memories of Lake Erie 
were anything but pleasant recollections. It had been 
a dull, gray morning when the canal boat that brought 
him and his father from Albany had arrived at Buffalo, 
and the lake was like a long, low hill, with windrows of 
spoiled hay rolling toward him. It had been impossible 
for him to rid himself of the illusion that the water rose 
as it stretched away. That night the schooner sailed 
away for Detroit, intending also to make Chicago, but the 
St. Clair flats were thought unsafe for a craft so deeply 
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laden, and while the captain hesitated, Ned's father, 
who with Ned had been sick the whole dreary voyage, 
announced that the captain might sail or not as he 
liked, but as for himself and Ned, they would be put 
ashore with all their belongings and drive to Chicago. 

Lake Michigan was a contrast to Erie. The sun was 
shining on it, and the waters rippled pleasantly against 
the shore. The beach was golden, and the water be- 
yond was a green like that of the grass after a spring 
rain, while further out it became a blue like the sky of 
this summer day. In the clear water and along the 
hard, clean, sandy shore, Ned and his dog swam and 
dived and chased each other till the young man laughed 
and the dog barked in a glee that for days they had not 
known. 

Something of Ned's loneliness returned when he 
yoked his oxen again and moved on, but less of it than 
before. The earth was lonely, and the water showed no 
sail, but the lake swarmed with life, busy, active, eager, 
and the air was alive with birds, and the prairie 
abloom w^ith flowers. He urged his oxen on with a 
more cheery note, riding sometimes behind them, but 
oftener walking with them, as they moved on with a 
solemn and steady pull. There is nothing that wins 
one back to earth with a kindlier feeling than contact 
with the water, 

~ On all the prairie the white-covered wagon was the 
only sign of human life. It was visible as far as a 
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sail would have been upon the lake, and the prairie, 
with its graceful undulations that had once been its 
bottom, waving now with grass, was not unlike the 
water's surface. A "prairie schooner'* was what the 
settlers called such a wagon. It was a quaintly appro- 
priate name for the vehicle in which the fathers, or at 
most the grandfathers, of the present young people of 
the Middle States, made their way to their homes on 
the frontier, and a fine example of the half-humorous 
way tfie settlers had of dubbing their belongings.) Few 
of them had found their way to Chicago as yet, and 
Ned Putnam was a pioneer captain of the prairie 
schooner. 

Slowly, and not without weariness to man and beast, 
the last miles dragged away, but the sun was still 
two hours above the horizon when, quite unexpectedly, 
and a full hour earlier than Ned expected, the prairie 
schooner drew in sight of the block-house and palisade 
of Fort Dearborn. 

The last mile or two there was something like a 
road, and there had been a plain track for some longer 
distance, but the road ended not very far from the 
fort in a lane that was closed with a gate. On the 
right was a small graveyard stretching at an angle 
to the lake shore, and on the left were a field and 
garden cultivated for the soldiers at the fort. 

No soul was in sight, and Ned opened the gate and 
passed through, taking the probably needless precau- 
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tion to close it after him. He drove straight toward 
the south gate of the fort, but it was closed, and there 
was no sign of life. A trading house stood a short 
distance .south, but this also, the store of Jean Baptiste 
Beaubien, the agent of the American Fur Conipanyy 
was shut, while the proprietor, who had made his way 
up the river in his canoe, sat gossiping with a group 
of Indians and traders at his brother's tavern at the 
forks of the stream. 

The stream was Chicago River, a deep and narrow 
bayou, narrower then than now, and quite as sluggish. 
It had been clogged by the bar of its own making, 
and turned south where it met the lake to empty in 
a very shallow mouth near the i)resent Madison Street. 

Upon the banks of this stream Ned .stood and looked 
about. Directly across was a house, old and dilapi- 
dated. It was the oldest hou.se in Chicago, built by 
the city's first inhabitant, and occupied for many years 
by John Kinzie. It was the town post-office now, an 
institution only recently established, and its business 
was not sufficient to draw any crowd to the shade of 
its row of poplars. Some one was there, however, 
and came out as he saw the .schooner, and stood on 
the shore of the river across from Ned. 

Ned hailed him across the river, and he sent back a 
hearty salutation with a dash of good-natured banter 

in it. 

" How can I get across ? " Ned asked. 
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" Swim across, jump across, fly across," he answered. 
" Take your choice, and no toll to the ferryman.*' 

" rd rather pay toll," said Ned. 

" What do you want to get across for ? " he asked. 

" I want to get to Chicago," Ned replied. 

" Then stay where you are," said he. 

" Is this Chicago ? " Ned asked. 

"I reckon so," said he; "Tm trying to find out. 
There's more of it over here and up the river, but 
you're better off where you are." 

" The town's mostly on your side ? " 

" Yes ; and so yours is the better side." 

'* I find little on this side. The fort is vacant." 

"The soldiers were all removed last week. They 
say the Indians are all quiet now, and they have 
gone to Green Bay. Do you want very much to 
get across ? " 

"That's what I've come for." 

'* Well, there is a ferry half a mile up yonder, where 
the river forks. Start your cattle that way, and I'll 
keep along and show you the way.'** 

"Thank you for your company, but I can find the 
way." 

" How will you find your way ? " 

" There is but one way." 

" Don't be too sure. There are several ways to the 
centre of the earth. See that swamp yonder ? Its 
mud-holes have no bottom." 
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" There may be mud here," Ned said ; " but if you 
have any mud in Chicago worth showing a man who 
has driven across from Detroit, Td like to see it." 

"You can see it," said he, "if it don*t cover you above 
the eyes. But you've likely seen enough. YouVe been 
through Michigan and Indiana } " 

" Yes ; Tve been through in a good many places ! " 

"Well, then, you* ve seen mud enough for one trip. 
Keep around the head of that slough, and then bear 
south from the river, and come up to it again when you 
strike the road beyond. Til meet you at the ferry. 
Maybe, though, you won't care to be ferried across ? " 

" Tm going on West," said Ned. 

" Then you're on the right side of the river," said he. 

" Still," said Ned, " I think Til pay ferriage for the 
sake of sleeping one more night in a house. Besides, I 
want to stay over Sunday." 

"There's a tavern on your side," was the reply. 
" You'll have to ferry over the South branch, but you 
need not come here. Drive on, and I'll see you at the 
landing." 

It was a short but weary half mile, and Ned passed 
but one house on the way, — a vacant log hut. The 
stranger was there long before Ned, and had crossed 
over to meet him. 

" Howdy," said he, meeting Ned a distance from the 
ferry. " My name is Sam Leslie. What do you call 
your name.?" 
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"My name/* said the captain of the schooner, "is 
Ned Putnam." 

" Put it there,** said he, extending his hand. 

Ned shook hands with him gladly, for it seemed long 
since he had touched a hand. 

"Thought rd run down and give you a lift,'* said 
Sam. " Maybe you*d like to know about the hotels, too. 
You can take your choice of this one straight ahead, or 
the one on the west side there. The one on the north 
is no better than the rest, and would cost you more to 
ferry. It*s only sixpence for a man, but it's expensive 
for a wagon.** 

" Thank you," said Ned. " At which tavern do you 
stop .? *' 

"At the one straight ahead. That's the Eagle, and 
kept by a Frenchman, Mark Beaubien. He's a jolly 
fellow, and a fiddler. He runs the ferry, too, so he 
gets you whether you stop with him or not. The one 
on the north side is Miller*s. The one on the west I 
suppose is the best. That*s Wentworth's tavern, — 
The Wolf, he calls it. Here's Mark, now, wanting 
to keep you over night or ferry you across. Hello, 
landlord, here*s a passenger for you. He wants to 
go across to one of the other taverns to stay over 
Sunday.** 

" To ze uzzer tavern ? Ah, veil, I ferry him over. And 
vich tavern will he go to — ze Miller ? Zey feed him on 
tan-bark ! Ze landlord, his bruzzer, he keep ze tannery 
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by ze hotel. Ver' fine place! Sail I ferry ze gentle- 
man over.? Ver* fine place! Fine tannery! Fine 
hotel ! Ah ! 

" No ? Veil, vill he go to ze Wolf ? Ze Wolf ? Ah ! 
Ze wolf bite ! Ze landlord he pray much, he Met'odis'. 
You find no fiddle dere. You no dance dcre wid de 
pretty girl. Ah ! No, no ! I cannot see you eat by ze 
Wolf I Ah ! I show you. You stay at ze Eagle ! Ah I 
Ve fiddle, ve dance ! Ah ! ** 

" Hold on with your lingo, there,*' cried Sam. " See 
here, Mark. He's going on West. He won't go to 
Miller's, and he don*t care whether he stays with you 
or with Wentworth, but I don't want to see you rob 
him on the ferry and rob him on the board too. How 
much will you take to keep him over Sunday and set 
him over with his stuff on Monday morning?'* 

" Ah ! He stay over Sunday ? Yais ! O, I keep 
him sheep ! Let me see ! Ze ferry, zat is fcefty cents 
for ze wagon and ze oxen, tventy cents for ze cows, 
— you got a load.? Zat weigh ten hundred. Sixty- 
free cent. Ah ! Ze hogs ! T'ree cent each ! " 

** Now, Mark, that won't do. You don't charge for 
pigs like those!" 

"Zo, veil. I tell you! I keep you all, ze cows, ze 
oxen, ze shickens, ze driver, — he sleep with you ? All 
right ! I keep him all, and gif him breakfast Monday 
and ferry him over for fi' dollar. You like my price ? 
Ah ! I make him right." 
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" Let's see/* said Sam. " How much does your 

license allow you to charge ? Night's lodging, a York 

shillmg 1 } " 

" Yais. Ze Yankees zey call him ninepence." 

"All right, twelve and a half, two nights, that's 

twenty-five. Dinner thirty-seven and a half, and two 

suppers and two breakfasts at twenty-five." 
" But ze feed for ze oxens and ze cattle ! " 
"O well, I don't know but that's cheap enough. 

What do you say ? " 

** I'm satisfied if he gives grain to my stock," said 

Ned. And so he became the guest of Mark Beaubien 

at the Eagle. 



* The coin commonly reckoned as the unit of value was a Spanish silver 
piece, assumed to be worth twelve and one-half cents. New Englanders 
called it ninepence, and New Yorkers a shilling. 



CHAPTER II. 

DAVE CREEGAN*S HORSES. 

THERE are some friendships long in cementing, 
and others that are almost instantaneous. Of the 
latter sort was the attachment of Ned Putnam and Sam 
Leslie. Ned was ready enough to find a friend, and 
Sam was of the sort who picked up friends as readily 
as a sheep finds burrs. From the beginning Sam as- 
sumed a sort of joint proprietorship in the schooner and 
its driver, helping to unyoke, providing more ample 
accommodations for the pigs and chickens, and assist- 
ing to picket the heifers where they could find grass. 
A group of idlers gathered from the bar and across the 
river, and greeted Ned's arrival. 

" Seems good to have somebody come again,'* said 
one lank trapper. 

** Yes, it's lonesome enough since the soldiers went 
away,*' said a fur trader. ** This place hain't got no 
future now." 

" It has too,** said another. " It'll be as big as 
Detroit some day.** 

Those present were glad of this cheering word, but 
manifestly it was counted extravagantly optimistic. 
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" Drive far? " asked one of Ned. 

" Detroit," said Ned, briefly. 

"Start from there .^ *' asked the questioner. 

"No, I started from Massachusetts, but I have 
driven from Detroit." 

"Them oxen are a pretty good yoke. How'll you 
trade for some horses.^" inquired a third man, before 
whom, as he approached, the others stood aside. 

" I'd rather keep the oxen," said Ned. 

" Maybe you'd like to buy some horses, then ? " still 
pressed the questioner. 

" What kind of horses ? " asked Ned. 

" I've got some fine Indian ponies. Some of the 
officers owned them, and couldn't take them with them. 
I can sell you a pair cheap." 

Ned turned, laid down the yoke, and faced the man 
who had been plying him with questions. He was a 
dark, sallow man of about thirty, and had a scar that 
reached from the check bone diagonally down to the 
neck. His hair was long and straight, and he wore a 
blue coat faced with red, and ornamented with bead 
work and brass buttons. There was a light that played 
in his black eye that at times seemed a warning and 
then again an attraction. 

At the first intimation that Ned was willing to talk 
about ponies, the stranger became still more cordial. 

" Come over and look at them," he said. " They're 
over in the stockade." 
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" How long till supper time ? '* asked Ned of Mark. 
** IVe been eating my own cooking for some time." 

" O, you too soon ! Ze sun he two hour high ! You 
find supper, yais, supper plentay ! But not yet. Ah ! 
And when zc supper over, ve dance ! " 

" I may as well look at them,'* said Ned. " Will you 
go along } " he asked Sam. 

Sam readily assented, holding Ned back a moment to 
whisper, 

" Look out for that fellow ! That's Dave Crcegan, 
* Devil Creegan,' they call him. He's a gambler and 
maybe worse. He'll cheat you if he gets a chance ! " 

Creegan's story of the ponies appeared to be strictly 
true. They had been left by the officers, and bought 
by him apparently for a song, if not won at cards, and 
he was minded to turn an honest penny by selling them 
at an advance. They were good ponies, too, bought by 
the soldiers from the Indians when they had been able 
to pick the best from large droves. 

" There they are," said Crecgan, opening a sally-port 
and showing the young men inside, "and a finer half- 
dozen ponies I never saw. Look them over. Sound 
as a nut, every one of them. Pick out a couple you 
like, and we'll put on the saddles and bridles, and you 
can ride them for an hour. Well broke, all of them, 
and some of them broke to harness. That sorrel mare 
with the white hind foot will drive. Soldier owned her 
by the name of Keefer. He used to hitch her to a 
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sulky chair and drive her all about. Took the chair 
with him, but left the pony. How'd you like to put the 
saddle onto her.^ She rides well, too.*' 

" I'll try her," said Ned. 

"There's another good one," said Creegan, — "that 
little black stallion. He's got more grit than I ever 
saw in a horse. I believe he's the best horse in the lot. 
Shall we catch him } " 

The judgment of both the boys agreed with that of 
Creegan. Indeed, in all his comments on the horses he 
seemed so conspicuously fair that they both had their 
suspicions disarmed. 

" You needn't catch any for me," said Sam. " I've 
got a good one in Mark's barn." 

" Ride one for company, then, and you can try the 
two at once." 

" Come with me," said Ned, " and we will have a 
ride, anyway." 

" All right. But say, if you're catching one for me, 
rd like to try that little spotted mare." 

"All right. Just as you say. She's a good one. 
The man that owned her would have taken her, but he 
went farther than he was intending." 

"Where did he go ? " asked Sam. 

" To heaven, I hope. He had a quarrel with a half- 
breed named Mike Girty." 

The horses were driven into one of the angles of the 
fort, and the black stallion and the spotted pony were 
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caught. Creegan produced saddles and bridles from 
the lower story of the blockhouse, and the young men 
were soon mounted. 

The ponies had not been ridden for some days, and 
were playful and inclined to resent their capture. Ned, 
who was only a fairly good rider, was a little nervous 
on his black stallion until he found that the animal, 
though high spirited and strong, was not vicious, and 
yielded readily to the bit. As for Sam, he was a 
human centaur, and sat his spotted mare, which was as 
playful as she was spotted, with perfect abandon. 

Two or three times they rode round the fort, and 
pulled up before the sally-port where Creegan was 
holding the sorrel. 

" Thought Vd catch her, too, and let you see her 
gait," he said. 

" Ride with us," said Ned. 

" Just a little piece," said Creegan. 

The sorrel mare showed herself an unusually fine 
horse, and Creegan rode her well. 

" Let's ride along the shore," said Sam. 

"There seems no other way to go," said Ned, and 
they turned through the gate into the road that led 
between the cemetery and the field. 

They rode to where the trail forked. 

" Where does this go } " asked Ned. 

"To Danville," said Creegan. "There^s nothing to 
see that way and the road is not so good. Keep along 
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the lake shore. A little further is the scene of the 
massacre in 1812." 

They kept along the trail which Ned had traversed 
that afternoon, pausing at length under a large syca- 
more tree. 

"Here," said Creegan, "the Indians murdered the 
garrison of the fort and the settlers, nineteen years 
ago. 

The place was little changed, and the young men 
drew up their horses and looked about them. 

" I know the story in a general way, but should like 
to know it better,'* said Ned. "Tell us about it.** 

" It was at the time of Hull's surrender,'* said Cree- 
gan. " That infernal coward gave up Detroit, and with 
it the whole Northwest. If it had not been for George 
Rogers Clark, this whole region would be a part of 
Canada. He, you know, captured it from the British 
in the Revolution. Well, as wc won it by the courage of 
one man, we came near losing it by the cowardice of 
another, for Hull let it all go without a fight. Before 
Hull surrendered Detroit, he sent word to Captain 
Heald, who commanded Fort Dearborn, advising him 
to retreat to Fort Wayne, and distribute his supplies 
among the neighboring Indians to insure their friend- 
ship, and an escort during the retreat. 

" The Indians about here were Pottawatomies. Heald 
was fool enough to do it. The Indians knew that some- 
thing was wrong, and that the garrison and settlers 
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were at their mercy, and tliey became defiant The 
Indian messenger, Winnemac, and old John Kinzie, the 
oldest settler, both thought that the soldiers ought to shut 
themselves up in the fort ; or that if retreat was to be 
undertaken, it should be immediate, before the Indians 
knew the purpose, and the reason for it. Then, while 
they were quarrelling over the looting of the fort, and 
sleeping oflF the drunkenness that would follow their 
possession of the whiskey, the garrison and settlers 
could be well toward Fort Wayne. 

*' Heald had cattle enough to last him six months, 
and could have stood a long siege. Or, had he chosen 
to retreat, he could have followed this plan, and suc- 
ceeded. He was a coward and a fool. While he de- 
layed, hoping to bribe the Indians to help him to 
Fort Wayne, a messenger from Tecumseh brought 
the Indians news of the danger to Detroit. Then the 
Indians became more insolent, and Heald, by the advice 
of Kinzie, threw the extra guns into the fort well, and 
emptied the liquor by night into the river. This was 
discovered by the Indians, and it made them the more 
angry. 

"The chief of the Pottawatomies, Black Partridge, 
was a friend of the whites, but could not longer restrain 
his young men. When the garrison marched out, play- 
ing the dead march, they got to this spot, when they 
were attacked, and the most of them brutally massacred. 
A few surrendered and were saved, though these, with 
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the family of John Kinzie, would afterward have been 
murdered but for the timely arrival of 'the Sau- 
ganash,' or 'the white man/ as the name means, 
Billy Caldwell, the present chief of the Indians about 
Chicago. He is a half-breed, a thorough Indian in his 
habits and sympathies, but a friend of the whites. This 
is a long story. Let us get away from here." 

Creegan proved an entertaining story-teller, and his 
story was essentially correct.^ 

" Well,*' said, Creegan, as they prepared to ride on, 
" how do you like your horses ? " 

" They go very well," said Ned. 

"How much will you give for the three?*' asked 
Creegan. 

" I don't want three," said Ned. 

" Well, two, then ? " 

" I don't know that I want more than one, and I 
don't know that I want any till I know the price." 

" I'll sell you three for the price of one. How much 
farther are you going ? " 

** To Rock River." 

"You better take three, then. Short drive, no 
trouble, no expense. You have one pony already, 
each lead one and ride one. It is just as easy to drive 
oxen on horseback as afoot." 



^ A Bne monument on the lake front at i8th Street marki the lite of the 
Fort Dearborn massacre. The site of Fort Dearborn Itie&f b iiiailud fay a 
tablet near the south end of the Rush Street bridge. 
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"But the winter will be coming before long," said 
Sam. 

" Let it come. Plenty of time to cut prairie hay, 
and lots of it. You needn't do that unless you want 
to. These ponies can browse all winter. But you 
better cut hay and stack it to feed when there's snow. 
It won't cost you a dollar to keep them. TheyVe good 
to keep and good to trade, and they're worth twice as 
much as ponies that white men haven't ridden. You 
have to break them all over again. Come. I'll sell 
you three as cheap as one. I've got to get out of here. 
These ponies didn't cost me much, and times are dull 
in Chicago and no chance to sell." 

" What's the price of one ? " asked Sam. 

"A hundred dollars for one, two, or three," said 
Creegan. 

" That wouldn't be so bad if he wanted three," said 
Sam, "but it's three times the price of one." 

" Not one like these. Any one of these is worth 
fifty dollars, cash." 

"I don't want more than two, anyway," said Ned, 
" and I don't want to pay a hundred dollars." 

"You want three," said Creegan. "Then with the 
pony you have already you can make two teams, work 
one and rest one, and feed no grain. It's cheaper to 
have more horses and not buy grain. You can't raise 
a crop this year. You'll have to buy all the grain you 
feed for more than a year. Your oxen will eat their 
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heads off if you grain them to break prairie and do 
your other work too. Use your oxen on the plough, and 
spell them with your ponies, work half day and rest half 
day. Cut plenty of prairie hay, and youVe got your 
winter provisions. Otherwise you'll pay a hundred 
dollars for oats and corn before spring.** 

" There's something in that," said Ned; "but still I 
don't care for so many, and I don't want to pay so 
much." 

Creegan rode closer and became eager. 

"You've got a hundred dollars, haven't you.?" he 
demanded. 

"Yes," said Ned, " I have a hundred dollars." 

"Well, I want it. I've got to have a hundred dollars. 
I've had a run of hard luck, and I want to get out of 
here. I've got a man waiting for me at Mackinaw, and 
I've got to see him, and it's no use without money ; do 
you understand ? I'll sell you the whole six for a hun- 
dred and fifty." 

" I'd give less for six than three," said Ned. 

" Hold on," said Creegan ; " I'll give you something 
to boot. I've got two lots in this miserable swamp 
back here. The man that owned them was a sutler, 
and the night before the garrison left he bet them on 
a little game we had. They cost him eleven dollars 
apiece last year, and he expected that Chicago would 
get a government appropriation for its harbor and build 
right up. Well, tbere've been a few new 
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year, but no new houses, and when the troops left, he 
left, and he bet those lots against five dollars, and won 
from me twice before I won the lots from him. He 
wouldn't stop till he got rid of the lots, and the minute 
he lost them, the skunk pocketed his ten dollars, tickled 
to death to think he'd got rid of them for so much. 
Now there they are. They're going to be worth more 
if Chicago gets that appropriation. But I don't want 
them. I'll throw them in as a reward of merit. Three 
horses and two lots for a hundred dollars, or six and 
the lots for a hundred and fifty."' 

"You ought to pay me for taking the lots," said 
Ned. " I wouldn't give you five cents an acre for 
them." 

" You'll miss it if you let them go," said Creegan. * 

"Very well," said Ned. "We'll ride a mile or two 
further, and if we like the horses I'll buy them, — the 
black, the sorrel, and the spotted one, with privilege of 
changing for others before I leave on Monday, for a 
hundred dollars." 

"Yes," said Creegan, " if you take them to-night." 

" And the lots," added Sam. 

"Yes, and the lots. I've got the deeds made out in 
blank. I'll turn them over, and you insert any name 
you like, or keep them blank if you like to make it easier 
to transfer them if you want to trade." 

"All right," said Ned, "I'll take them. If I don't 
like these three horses as well as some of the others, 
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ril reserve the right to trade on Monday morning for 
some of the others in the fort. And I'll pay you a 
hundred dollars to-night at supper.*' 

" Give it to me now," said Creegan. " Have you got 
it with you ? Give it to me now ! " 

" I can't give it to you now," said Ned. 

** Not till he gets the deeds," said Sam. 

" Give me half of it ! Give me twenty-five ! " 

"What are you in such a hurry for?" asked Ned, 
suspiciously. 

" I want some money right away. Give me twenty- 
five dollars, and take the other three ! A hundred and 
twenty-five, of which you pay twenty-five now, and a 
hundred at supper. A hundred and twenty-five for the 
whole six, and the lots." 

" I don't want the other three," said Ned. 

" Are you willing I should buy them on your deal ? " 
asked Sam. 

"Certainly," said Ned. " I am glad if you want them. 
I don't." . 

" Creegan," said Sam, " I'll give you twenty-five for 
the other three." 

" They're yours," said Creegan. 

Sam reached in his pocket. " I'm not sure that I 
have so much with me," he said. "Will you lend me 
ten dollars ? " 

"Certainly," said Ned. "Or, wait. I'll pay twenty- 
five now, and the rest at supper." 

n 
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" I can pay fifteen," said Sam. 

" That's forty ! " said Creegan. " Forty now, and 
eighty-five at supper!" 

The young men produced the money and paid him, 
and he turned the sorrel mare, and started back on the 
gallop. Then, suddenly stopping, he came back and 
said : — 

"Gentlemen, I've made an honest deal with you. 
IVe sold you the horses cheap, but horses are cheap 
now anyway. If Fm not in condition to do business 
when you get back, Mark will have the deeds, and you 
pay him eighty-five dollars. He'll give you the deeds, 
and the horses are yours." 

" All right," said Ned. " Til pay him." 

Creegan started again, and again stopped. 

** Look here," he said, " keep back twenty-five of that 
till Monday. Don't pay it till Monday. Pay sixty to 
Mark, and keep the rest till Monday." 

" rd rather pay it all," said Ned, " and feel that the 
deal is closed." 

"Very well. FU have him hold on to twenty-five." 

Creegan dug his heels into the flanks of the sorrel 
mare, and started back on the gallop. 

" He forgets he's riding your horse," said Sam. 

" What's he in such a hurry for ? " asked Ned. 

"He's gone back to gamble," said Sam. "The sight 
of money to him when he's out is like the smell of blood 
to a wolf in winter. It's dull times here since the troops 
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left, and he's had hard luck. I guess it's true that he 
intends to leave soon. That's probably why he wants 
to hold on to twenty-five." 

"I'm sorry to have him gamble with my money," 
said Ned. 

" I don't see how you can help it," replied Sam. 



CHAPTER III. 

PUTNAM AND LESLIE IMMIGRANTS. 

"f SUPPOSE we might have gone back with him," 

1 said Ned, "but to tell the truth, I wanted to ride 
little further with you. It seems good to go back over 
this road, so beautiful now with the sun gleaming across 
the lake, and to be riding with a friend, instead of plod- 
ding as I did a few hours ago, and alone. I shall be 
alone again soon, and I am glad of company." 

**I am glad of company, too,'* said Sam, "but for the 
other reason. I've had too much of it. I've knocked 
about in the woods and on the river, with Indians, 
trappers, and men of all sorts till I'm glad of a little 
change." 

" Where is your home ? " asked Ned. 

" Where my hat's off," said Sam. " I was born in 
Kentucky, but I've lived everywhere the last four 
years." 

" Where are you going now ? " 

"With you." 

" Yes, I know, but I mean when you leave Chicago, 
where are you going ? " 

36 
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"With you, unless you forbid it. Where are you 
going ? " 

" Fm going to the Rock River country. But do 
you mean — }** 

" Pretty much what I say, I reckon. Tm about ready 
to settle down, and if you want a partner, Tm the 
man ! " 

Ned*s heart gave a great leap of joy. He reached 
over and took Sam's hand, and they looked straight 
through each other's eyes, and each saw the heart of 
the other. 

" I want you,*' said Ned. 

" YouVe got me," said Sam. 

" Tell me about yourself,'* said Ned. 

" Some time," said Sam. " But first I want to adjust 
the business end of this deal. YouVe got a prairie 
schooner ? " 

"Yes." 

" And you own your land ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so. My father had surveyed it last 
year when the first land was sold along Rock River. 
No land had been sold so far up the river, so he entered 
his claim and registered his marks. It is not patented, 
for he could not get it recorded at the government land 
office at Springfield, but it is as good as paid for. That 
is, the money for it is sort of on deposit. I am to get 
it when I get there." 

" When you get there ? From whom ? " 
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**It*s too long a story. Til tell you when weVe more 
time." 

" Well, I have not much land. I wish I had. Maybe 
you want to sell me one of those two lots ? " 

"What lots?" 

" The two Chicago lots you bought from Creegan." 

" Sell you one ! FIl give them both to you ! I don't 
want them ! " 

" No ; you won't give me anything. This partnership 
is on an even basis. I want to buy one of them. I 
judge you didn't count you were paying over ten dollars 
for the two?" 

" No. I would sell them both for that." 

"Well, I'll give five for one. It's not much to invest, 
but it will be worth more some time. Chicago is feeling 
rather blue just now. These lots were surveyed a year 
ago, and sold all the way from acre prices to a hundred 
dollars. Two or three — Mark Beaubien's was one — 
brought a hundred dollars. The town as they have sur- 
veyed it contains three-quarters of a square mile, which 
is a big tract for so small a town. It was mostly bought 
by speculators who expected a rush this year. There has 
been no rush, and some of them are anxious to sell. I've 
got one lot already I paid sixteen dollars for in beaver 
skins. It's a good, dry lot. These two you've bought 
I presume are in the swamp. Never mind. If they're 
not worth five dollars now or ever, it won't break us. If 
they get to be worth more, it will be a good deal more." 
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" Very well. I will sell you one, whichever one you 
like, for five dollars." 

" ril pay five dollars, and we'll flip a cent for choice, 
or, better, we'll take the deeds just as they come, — one 
take one, the other the other. They are probably side 
by side." 

" Very well." 

"Now, so much for the lots, and here's your five 
dollars. Yes, I've got it here. I've a little more, too, 
in a place I know. Not very much, but enough to pay 
Creegan his other ten dollars, and enough over to bury 
me decently if the redskins should come on us unex- 
pectedly. Funerals are cheap under those circum- 
stances. And I've got a pony as good as this one 
I'm riding, and as knowing as you want to see. And 
I have a rifle and a pair of pistols, and some light 
camp baggage and a clear conscience. That's all. I've 
knocked about a good deal, and I've been in rough 
company, and I'm not altogether proud of everything 
I've done. But I never looked any man in the face in 
cowardice, or any woman in shame. That's all I've got 
to say about my record, though sometime I'll tell you 
my story." 

** Sam Leslie, you're the very man I want to know," 
said Ned. 

" I can say the same about you," said Sam. " Now, 
you've got more money than I, and more land than I. 
I've maybe seen more of the world than you, and I can 
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earn my board anyway. What I want to say is, the land 
in the Rock River country is mostly open yet. There's 
hardly any one above Rock Island except Nauchusa ; 
that's John Dixon, at Dixon's Ferry, and Dad Joe and 
a few others toward Bureau, and that's well toward the 
Illinois. The chances are the land adjoining yours is 
open for preemption." 

" I have no doubt of it," said Ned. 

" Well, I'll enter a quarter section and make my 
marks on it, and we'll build a cabin on the line so as to 
hold both claims. I've enough to make first payment, 
I guess, and I can pay along as I sell my horses or raise 
a crop. What Creegan said is true about the cost of 
keeping horses. Then, two of the three ponies left 
in the corral, and my own besides, are mares. You've 
got two mares. We can raise colts and sell or trade. 
We can get something trapping and trading furs, and 
I can pay for my land in time. How does it strike 
you ? " 

" The very thing ! " said Ned. 

" Now, as to the price of these horses," said Sam. 
" The truth is, you've paid for your three all they are 
worth, considering what the market is for horses. 
Three for ninety dollars — counting the land ten dollars 
— is just about a fair price considering how dull things 
are in Chicago. But the three I've bought are dirt 
cheap. I want to even up." 

" I won't consent to that," said Ned. " I bought 
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what I wanted, — more than I thought I wanted, 
though now Tm glad I have them, and had my pick. 
I should have refused the others as a gift. You took 
up Creegan's offer, and they are yours. See, what is 
that ahead ? " 

They both looked toward the south, and there, wind- 
ing in and out among the sand hills, were four prairie 
schooners approaching them. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE HAMPSHIRE COLONY. 



THE two young men chirruped to their horses, and 
struck across the prairie at an easy lope. In a 
few minutes they drew near the caravan, which gladly 
halted as they approached. 

The driver of the head team shouted a salutation, and 
the whole population of the caravan, most of whom were 
walking beside the wagons, joined. 

" How do you do ? " cried the first man. " You are 
the first white men we have seen for a week. How far 
are we from Chicago ? " 

" About an hour's drive," said Ned. " Where have 
you come from f " 

" We have driven from Detroit." 

" From Detroit ? I have just driven from Detroit, and 
I must have been before you all the way from Niles." 

"Are you the young man who buried his father at 
Niles.?" 

" Yes," said Ned, sadly remembering again the loss 
that had weighted down his spirits all the way, and half 
reproaching himself that for an hour he had forgotten 
it. " How did you know ? " 
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"They told us about you at Niles. We were one 
day behind you there, and thought to overtake you, as 
they said you were heavily loaded. My name is Dr. 
Chamberlin. Yours, I believe, is Putnam." 

Yes, sir. And this is my friend, Mr. Sam Leslie." 
I thought you were alone." 

I was, but Mr. Leslie and I are going on together. 
We met in Chicago, but we are to settle adjacent 
claims." 

"We are glad to meet you. You must meet our 
people. This is Mr. Mason, and here is his wife. Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith, and here is his brother, Mr. Smith, 
and he has a wife behind in one of the wagons. Mr. 
Blake, Mr. Phelps, this is Mr. Putnam, of whom we 
have heard, and this is his friend, Mr. Leslie. It seems 
good to see you, for we are almost acquainted with you 
already." 

"I am sorry," said Ned, "that I did not have the 
pleasure of your company." 

"We, too, are sorry. Perhaps we can arrange it 
beyond Chicago. We will talk it over to-night, and see 
how far our routes lie in the same direction. Meantime 
we must press on to Chicago before dark, for we want 
to give ourselves and our horses and oxen a good rest 
over the Sabbath. All are walking, who are able to 
walk, to lighten our load and hasten our progress." 

Ned drew Sam aside. 

" You don't mind walking^back, do you ? " 
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" Not at all. I should have proposed it, but the 
horses arc yours.** 

" That's nothing. You own as many as I do. We 
will offer to walk back and let some of their party ride 
our horses, and thus rest those that are walking, or 
lighten the loads by providing for those riding." 

They returned to the company now about starting 
ahead. 

"Two of your company can ride our horses," said 
Ned. 

"We do not like to rob you," said Mrs. Mason. 

" It will give us pleasure," said Sam. 

" We are glad of your offer," said Dr. Chamberlin. 

" Are the horses safe ? " 

"We have just bought them, but they seem gentle," 
said Ned. 

" Let us put two of the girls on the horses," said the 
doctor. "You are very good, gentlemen, to assist us 
thus. Alice, come here. Blanche, you mount this one. 
Miss Alice Hawthorne, this is Mr. Leslie, who kindly 
offers you his horse. Miss Blanche Mason, this is Mr. 
Putman. Can you manage that pony of his ? " 

" I will lead him," said Ned. " Perhaps it will be 
well for us to lead both ponies unless the ladies are 
accustomed to riding. The ponies are not vicious, but 
they have not been ridden for some time. We will lead 
them." 

" Thank you," said both the girls. 
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Sam threw across the right stirrup, making a short 
one on the left side, and kneeling for Alice to step in 
his hand, lifted her to the saddle, and settled her com- 
fortably on the spotted mare. Ned followed his exam- 
ple, and the two girls were quickly mounted. Alice 
was timid at first, but Blanche rode her horse as if she 
enjoyed it. 

"You are from Massachusetts.?" asked Blanche of 
Ned. 

" Yes," said Ned. " And you also, I am sure ? " 

"Yes," said Blanche, "and like yourself, from Hamp- 
shire County." 

" From my own county ! " exclaimed Ned. 

" Yes, and we intend to name our settlement Green- 
field." 1 

" Where do you go ? " 

" To Bureau Creek." 

" Is that in the Rock River country ? " asked Ned. 

"I think not. Bureau Creek is a tributary of the 
Illinois. I heard the men saying after we left Niles 
that your claim and ours lay in the same general direc- 
tion from Chicago. Alice, how far is Bureau Creek 
from Rock River.?" 

"About forty miles, I think," said Alice. 

" You learned of me at Niles ? " 

" Yes, and we were so sorry for you. They told us 

^ This was the first name. It was near the present town of Princeton. 
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of your father, and our people were full of sympathy 
for you. We have followed your track all the way." 

" When did you arrive in Detroit ? ** 

" Four days after you left. We came by steamer 
from Buffalo, and intended to have gone on by the 
schooner that brought you to Detroit. We expected 
to overtake it there, but should have missed it had it 
not been for the schooner's delay on account of the 
St. Clair flats. It had made an unsuccessful attempt 
to get over. But I think we should have been less 
disappointed if we had missed it altogether, for it could 
not take us, and we had to buy wagons and come on." 

" How many of you are there ? " 

"A dozen families, all told; but not all are here. 
When we came to Mottsville, on the St. Joseph River, 
two of our horses died, and we had other misfortunes. 
Some of our party there set off on foot, and others 
bought two canoes and went down the river. They 
hope to make the portage at Kankakee, and go down 
the Illinois, meeting us near our new home." 

"We are getting ahead of the caravan," called Alice, 
stopping the horse on which she was riding. 

" We will wait till they catch up," said Ned. 

" We are so glad to have overtaken you," said Alice 
to Ned. 

** I am so sorry that I did not know you were coming. 
We might have come together all the way." 

" We felt that you must need company." 
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" I needed it sorely," said Ned. " My father's sick- 
ness and death are like a nightmare to me, not only 
because of my loss, but because of the loneliness of it." 

"We felt that for you. The people of Niles were 
kind ? " 

" Yes, and my father lacked for nothing. But it was 
so hard to have to bury him by the way and press on. 
Yet he charged me to do this, and I am glad to do it. 
Indeed, I have no choice. There is nothing else that I 
can do. Tell me about your colony." 

**We met in Albany by agreement on the fifth of 
May. We are a company, not exactly of old friends, 
though there are such among us. But we are from the 
same county, your own county, which is a large one, 
as you know. The colony was organized at Northamp- 
ton in March. Our journey was successful till we came 
to Detroit. There our misfortunes began." 

"And mine," said Ned. " My father could not have 
lived long at the best, but it was there he took the sick- 
ness that hastened the end. Here is the caravan." 

" We have been wanting to ask you about the taverns 
in Chicago," said Dr. Chamberlin. 

" There are three," said Ned. " Mr. Leslie knows 
them better than I. We are at The Eagle, kept by 
Mark Beaubien." 

" We want a quiet, restful place, where we can re- 
fresh ourselves on the Sabbath, and proceed quietly on 
Monday." 
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" I think," said Sam, " you will want The Wolf, which 
is kept by Mr. Wentworth. He is a Methodist.*' 

"Good. Are there any Congrcgationalists in 
Chicago ? " 

" I think not," said Sam. " Preacher Beggs is there, 
and a blacksmith cxhorter or exhauster, as they call 
him, and they are both Methodists." 

" There will be service to-morrow } " 

"O yes; Mr. Beggs preaches." 

" Very well. Wc will attend who are not too tired." 

"You are a religious company.^" asked Ned of Alice. 

" Yes. Before leaving we were organized into a Con- 
gregational Church of eighteen members. We have no 
minister, but we shall keep up our organization with 
regular worship till we have one." 

"I think," said Ned, "that you will enjoy Went- 
worth's better than Beaubien's. There is to be a dance 
at our tavern to-night." 

"Is there.?" asked Blanche. " Fd like to see it. 
Wouldn*t you, Alice ? " 

"You wicked girl!" said Alice, playfully. "Of 
course I wouldn't. What would your mother say ? " 

They were getting ahead again, and Dr. Chamberlin 
called : — 

" Don't wait for us, but go on and have the ferry 
ready, and engage accommodations for us at The 
Wolf." 

Nothing loath, the young people pressed on ahead of 
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the tired horses and oxen that were drawing the wagons, 
and soon left the caravan behind. 

There was hurry and bustle about the ferry when the 
two young men returned leading their horses, each rid- 
den by a young woman, and announced that a colony 
was just behind. 

Mark Bcaubien readily acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment, his own tavern being nearly full, and inadequate 
to the accommodation of the new arrivals. Elijah 
Wentworth was happy to welcome so large a contingent 
to The Wolf, and hastened the preparations for supper. 
After a while the wagons came, and were ferried over 
in the presence of all Chicago. Ned and Sam saw the 
caravan settled at supper, and then went to their own. 

They found Mark expecting the payment which they 
made, after a visit to their room to get the money. Sam 
produced his portion from his boot, and Ned brought 
his in gold from a money belt next his person. Beau- 
bien handed them the deeds, which were in due form, 
and divided the money into two piles, counting out 
twenty-five dollars and setting it aside for Monday 
morning. 

" You buy horses and lots of Monsieur Creegan ? " 
he asked. " He no cheat you dis time." 
■ " Will he next time ? " asked Ned. 

Mark shrugged bis shoulders and said nothing. 
Creegan himself was in his room. Several of the 
hangers-on were with him, and the noise which canw- 
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through the door from time to time when it opened to 
let out a man or let in a bottle of liquor, was unmistak- 
ably the noise of men at cards. Ned heard it with a 
good deal of solicitude, and not a little regret that the 
money that had been his own should be that which the 
gambler was using in desperate hope of redeeming his 
luck. 

Several of the men of the Hampshire colony came 
over after supper and conferred with Ned and Sam. It 
was agreed that they should start on together on Mon- 
day, and settle as they proceeded the question how far 
their best way would lie together. So much as this the 
colonists desired to arrange on Saturday- night, for they 
were averse to transacting any business on the next 
day. Ned and Sam agreed also to take dinner with 
them on Sunday, after attending such religious service 
as the town afforded. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE SAUGANASH. 



MARK BEAUBIEN'S tavern, then called The 
Eagle, but about to take a more ambitious name 
by reason of its recent enlargement, stood at Fox Point 
at the corner of the present Lake and Market streets. 
Here he plied also his trade of ferryman, being able to 
ferry over either branch of the river, as his establish- 
ment stood in its fork. He and his brother represented 
the last of the French occupants, who after and with 
the Indians had long used Chicago as a trading point, 
and was known to many of the earlier residents, who 
employed his ferry, drank his liquor, slept in his beds 
or on his floor according to the pressure of immigration, 
laughed at his jokes told in broken English, and 
danced to his fiddle. 

It was a merry crowd that assembled here that Sat- 
urday night in June of 1831, and one as cosmopolitan 
as could be imagined. A half-dozen soldiers left in 
charge of the government property mingled their blue 
uniforms with the plainer costumes of the citizens. 
Trappers and traders in their hunting-shirts of buckskin 
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ornamented with porcupine quills and feathers of gay 
and varied hues danced with young squaws whose 
beaded dresses and soft and finely wrought moccasins 
gave their own color to the gathering. There were 
a few young white women ; one or two from Virginia, 
another from New England, another from Pennsylvania, 
and still others, and a number of them, daughters or 
nieces of the landlord, of French blood. 

The dances were a mixture such as at that time were 
common on the frontier. There were square dances, 
whose figures Mark called with sundry comments of his 
own, which comments always provoked mirth. There 
were dances where the men and women stood in line on 
opposite sides of the room and, crossing over in turn, 
passed down the lines after the manner of the Virginia 
reel. There were other dances evidently derived from 
the Indians, in which leaping, whooping, and various 
extravagances formed the most conspicuous feature. 
To all, Mark Beaubien, seated on a table, played with 
unction, patting his foot and singing his encouraging 
words or his figure calls to the tune of his merry fiddle. 

There was no occasion for Ned or Sam to dance. 
The men greatly outnumbered the women. To Ned, 
certainly, the scene was so strange that to watch it was 
more entertaining than to join it. He noticed that while 
the Indian girls joined in the dancing freely, few of the 
Indian men shared in it, though many were present, 
and about the door Some of them, Ned thought, 
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great man. Name it for the president or the king, — eh, 
Mark?" 

" No, no ! I name it for some great man, mats not 
ze president ! Ah ! I name it. Stand still and I tell 
you ! Partnair all for ze next ! " Here he leaped upon 
the table again, tapped out the signal for the beginning 
of the dance, and left Billy Caldwell with his Indian 
friend in the middle of the floor. " I tell you vat I 
name zc hotel ! I name him ze Sauganash ! Honair 
all ! Salute ze Sauganash ! " 

The violin began, the dancers circled about Billy and 
his friend, the latter much embarrassed by the attention. 
Billy, too, was taken aback at first, but later entered 
into the spirit of it, bowing right and left in answer to 
the dancers' salutations, and speaking some reassuring 
words to his companion. 

The dancers circled round and round, they balanced 
and crossed, they displayed their skill now in the mazes 
of the quadrille and now in the leaping of the scalp 
dance, as Mark indicated by voice or fiddle, prancing 
.and capering the while upon the table, and conjuring 
his violin to its utmost effort. Then the dance stopped, 
and he laid down his fiddle, and leaped into the middle 
of the ring, and bowed low before Billy Caldwell and 
his friend. 

'* Ladies an' Zhentlemen ! Ze Sauganash ! Ze great 
man for whom I name my great hotel ! Ze friend of 
ze white man and zc friend of ze Indian ! Ze man zat 
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make peace and save ze settler from ze tomahawk! 
For him I name my great hotel with ze sky-blue blinds. 
Ze Sauganash ! Zhentlemen ! come to ze bar, and 
drink to ze Sauganash ! " 

Protesting, but manifestly pleased with this true and 
just recognition of his deeds, Billy Caldwell bumped 
his glass against that of the jolly landlord, and that of 
his Indian friend, and drank to the new name of the 
tavern. Thus did Mark Beaubien honor his friend, and 
the friend of the first white settlers of Chicago, and for 
many years it stood the most famous, if not strictly the 
best, of the city's hostelries. 

" I didn't come for this," protested Billy Caldwell, as 
he led the way from the bar ; " I brought over my friend, 
Shabbona, who is visiting mc. I wanted him to see the 
dance and you to know him. He's a good Indian, 
and true as steel. He never lies, and he's a friend of 
the white man. He fought with Tecumseh, — Black 
Hawk and I and all the rest of us mostly were with 
the British, — but that's all past. And if any of you 
fellows, when you're out after fur, meet Shabbona, I 
want you to know he's your friend. He's met some 
white men lately that abused him just because he's an 
Indian. You don't want to get Shabbona too mad, or 
he'll maybe show you that he is an Indian, but he's all 
right. He don't talk much English. Shabbona, make 
*em a speech." 

He turned and addressed the Indian who bad accom- 
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panied him. He was six feet and two inches tall, and 
weighed not less than two hundred and forty pounds. 
He was a perfect model of physical development, mus- 
cular, and with enormous reserve power. His namc,^ 
which signified " Built-Hke-a-bear," described him well. 
His stature was so great and his frame so massive that 
he carried his great weight lightly. Before he died he 
tipped the scales at two hundred and seventy, and then 
was not corpulent, though certainly stout. He stepped 
forward as Billy Caldwell introduced him, and simply 
said : — 

" Me Shabbona. Me talk little. Me white man's 
friend." 

" Good speech ! " cried Billy Caldwell. 

^ The name Shabbona must appear often in these pages. It is spelled 
in many ways, and I have chosen the spelling which accords with the pro- 
nunciation used by the many old settlers who knew him. The final a, how- 
ever, is long, as ay or the French «. This spelling accords with the spell- 
ing of the name of the grove which he owned and where he lived, and of 
the town and post-office named for him. Recent writers, however, tend 
to use the spelling Shaubena. I lK)rrow the following list of variations 
of this name as it appears on different treaties, taken down by dif- 
ferent interpreters. Up to his marriage with Wiomex he was called 
Chambly, and his name appears thus on various treaties as late as that at 
Prairie du Chien, Aug. 19, 1825. At Portage des Sioux, in July, 1815, his 
name appears as Chaw-caw-be-ne. At Prairie du Chien, Aug. 24, 181 6, it 
is Chamblce. At other times it appears as Shaubenay, Chabanez, Chawm- 
blee, Chcboni, Shabeneai, Shabbana, Shabaneh, Shaubana, Shabenay-way, 
Shaul)bana, etc. Billy Caldwell spelled it Chamblee. Shabbona's daughters, 
living in 1880, pronounced it in two syllables, Shaubnee, while his sons 
pronounced it Shaubenee : all accent the first syllable. (Hon. P. A. 
Armstrong's "The Sauks and the Black Hawk War," p. 577.) 
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"Good speech!" echoed Mark Beaubien. "Shabbona 
dance ? He shall dance with the pretties' girl ! Zhen- 
lemen ! Stan' back till Shabbona selec' hees partnair ! " 

Billy Caldwell explained to Shabbona, who stood for 
a moment dignified and stolid. Billy gently urged him. 

Then Shabbona caused the girls to pass before him 
in procession, Mark first rapping time on the back of 
his fiddle, and then weaving a pretty little tune to which 
they displayed their charms. Shabbona watched them 
critically for some time, his countenance gradually 
relaxing into a broad smile. Then he held up his hand 
for the music to stop, and, as the girls stood back in a 
double row facing inward, he walked the length of the 
room between them, slowly, and looking critically at 
each one. At the door he paused, and speaking some 
words in his own tongue, caused the group assembled 
there to make way, and he led in a woman who had had 
no hand in the proceedings thus far. She was full as 
tall as Shabbona, and several shades darker, and so large 
that she made him seem small. Her weight could not 
have been less than four hundred, and she was the fat- 
test, best-natured squaw ever seen. 

"Shabbona's squaw, Wiomex," announced Billy 
Caldwell. 

Shabbona led her, nothing loath, into the middle of 
the room, and looked again up and down at the younger 
women standing in line. Then with a hearty laugh he 
slapped her on the ample back and said : — 
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« 



My squaw, Wiomex ! Big squaw ! Heap prettiest 



squaw 



f 



it 



He took her hand and walked to the table where 
Mark sat, amid the laughing congratulations of the 
dancers, Wiomex waddling smiling along by his side. 
Mark started a tune, and they promenaded to the door, 
where they turned and bowed their good night, and 
Billy Caldwell followed them amid three cheers for the 
Sauganash, three for Shabbona, and three for the 
" heap prettiest squaw.*' 



CHAPTER VI. 



NED Putnam's story. 



NED and Sam soon saw all that they cared to see of 
the dancing, and sought their room. It was a 
small affair, in the new frame part of the Sauganash, 
formerly The Eagle, and adjoined the one occupied by 
Creegan and his companions. The young men went to 
bed, their open window looking out toward the barn 
beside which stood the schooner. Across the river, and 
visible by its lights, stood The Wolf. Here the colony 
whose migration to the prairies was another sailing of 
the Mayflower was putting out one by one the candles 
that lighted most of the rooms, and forgetting the dis- 
comforts of many days and nights of camp life in the 
deepest slumber. 

In the next room the sound of the gambling con- 
tinued, and the boys inferred from his occasional tones 
of satisfaction, and the others* exclamations of disap- 
pointment, that Creegan was retrieving his luck. 
Below, the fiddle of Mark Beaubien continued its lively 
squeaking, and the dancers pounded the floor the harder 
and shouted louder, and the night went on. There had 
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been no little drinking, and both the young men feared 
trouble, but Mark apparently held the dance in full 
control, and dismissed it soon after midnight. 

As the young men lay there together, unable to sleep 
because of the noises about them, they talked of their 
plans for the future. 

"I wish," said Sam, "you would tell me about your 
father, and how you come to be here alone." 

"You heard the most of it," said Ned, "in what 
Dr. Chamberlin said." 

"Tell me the whole story," said Sam. 

" There is little to tell," said Ned, " and it may tire 
you to hear it, for it takes longer because there is so 
little." 

" The longer, the better," said Sam. " Pick your flint 
and fire away." 

" I set out," said Ned, " with my father. We had no 
other companions, nor had I any near friends save him, 
and now he has left me." 

"You lived in New England.^" asked Sam. 

"Yes, in Massachusetts. We had a farm in the 
valley of the Connecticut River. There we lived hap- 
pily till I was ten, when my mother died. It was that 
that changed my father. He never settled down to life 
again as he had done before. He harvested the crop 
that was then growing, but when the winter came he 
rented the farm, and I might almost say he rented me 
with it. At any rate, he arranged with the family that 
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rented the farm to keep me, to see that I lacked for 
nothing that I needed, to have me do my share of 
work when work was to be done, to go to school when 
school was in session, and with that he went away. I 
cried when he left, and in his leaving I discovered that 
he loved mc more than I had ever thought. He, too, 
discovered it, I think, in the same parting, and I almost 
thought that had he not arranged to leave as he had, 
he would not then have left me.*' 

" Did they treat you well ? " asked Sam. 

** Oh, well enough, in their way. I had to work quite 
hard enough, and I came in for certain beatings that 
were not in the bargain, till I established my right to be 
treated well. But no matter about that. I'll tell you 
maybe another time. My father was gone almost a 
year the first time." 

" What did he do ? " asked Sam, who liked to hurry a 
story with questions. 

" He was a peddler. First he went to Ohio, and 
there peddled clocks on the Western Reserve which 
they call New Connecticut. Afterward he made 
longer journeys and traded more in other things. It 
was thus that he selected the land to which I am going 
in Illinois." 

" From whom did he buy it .?" 

** It is not yet bought, for the government has not 
opened it for sale. But he has deposited money to 
pay for it. He was having an unusually prosperous 
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trip, and all his later trips were successful. He had 
a trading-post for some weeks on the Rock River, and 
built a rude cabin, and marked trees. He got it sur- 
veyed, and being at Rock Island a little later, and 
learning that land had been bought there, he went to 
Springfield, and desired to patent a full section, partly 
woods and partly prairie." 
" He did not buy it ? " 
" No ; it is not for sale as yet.*' 
** The money is there to pay for it ? ** 
" Yes ; I will tell you about it some time." 
" He must have made money peddling." 
" He did more than peddle. He traded in skins, 
in horses, in land, and I know not what more. He 
made, not a fortune, but enough to buy this land, and 
some more." 

So fully was Ned telling Sam his whole life, and so 
fully did he trust him, that he might almost at this time 
have told him of the one secret which he then kept 
back, — the secret of the white sycamore with the arrow 
and the star, with the burr oak and the treasure which 
it was to help him locate and unearth. 

"Go on," said Sam, for Ned had stopped to think 
about this, and the paper which he had hidden in the 
lining of his coat. 

" Four times my father came back in the eight years 
since my mother died," Ned continued, "and each time 
I saw that he was less willing to think of settling down 
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in New England. The last time was this past winter. 
He came to find me grown almost a man. It was three 
years since his last visit, and I saw that he had grown 
older fast. He had a cough, too, that alarmed me, and 
the winds of March cut through him like knivfes. He 
bore it till April came, and the temper of March still 
lingered. Then he said : — 

" * I'm tired of this climate with nine months winter 
and three months late in the fall ; I am going away.* 

" * Oh, father,' I said, * if you go again, let me go 
with you ! ' I was surprised at his answer. * Yes, my 
boy,' he said, * I shall never leave you behind again.' 

** I did not then understand what I have since found, 
that he hoped only for this, to establish me in a new 
home here on the prairie, to spend his last days with 
me, to lengthen his life a little, if possible, by escape 
from the bleak winds of New England, and to die in 
the home of his son." 

** He died on the way ? " 

** Yes ; as we came through Michigan. We had taken 
passage for Chicago, but arriving at Detroit, after a 
very hard passage, we found the vessel too heavily 
laden to pass the flats of St. Clair; so the vessel dis- 
charged a part of its cargo. We had a good deal on 
board, as well as means of transporting it, so father 
chose to have our oxen and wagon set on shore, as well 
as our belongings. He brought some goods to trade, 
as well as some simple furnishings for a home and seed 
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for planting, and it made a good load for the oxen. 
The two young heifers that I am leading he brought to 
start a herd, for there is much grass land that can only 
be of use for grazing." 

So all settlers talked then, and sought their farms 
in the timber along the streams ; but Ned's father had 
chosen the greater portion of his farm in the open, con- 
tending that the soil there was more fertile, and might 
prove in the end the better. 

"Your father came better prepared than most set- 
tlers," said Sam. 

** Yes, and his plans were well laid. At Detroit he 
bought the poultry and the little pigs in the box behind, 
contending that these were worth to a settler their weight 
in silver for what they would come to be worth. I have 
never spent such happy days as with my father on this 
journey. He entered into all the plans with great en- 
thusiasm. He was eager to provide every little con- 
venience consistent with our way of living. I had 
learned to play the fiddle a little, and at Albany he 
bought me a good one. He had been much among 
sailors, and had learned the value of a hammock, and 
so provided two. Blankets and tent cloth, rifles and 
horse pistols, and ammunition, tin ware for use and to 
sell, pots and frying-pans for ourselves and to trade, 
and all packed so nicely, with every hollow space filled 
with seed corn or wheat, or stockings or shirts, — all 
this and much more that his Yankee ingenuity devised 
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or his experience had taught him, did he contrive. My 
wagon is a veritable arsenal and storehouse, yes, and 
an apothecary shop, with quinine and I know not what 
more of bitter drugs." 

Sam raised himself in wonder, as Ned related these 
things, and then cautiously stopped him. 

" Not so loud," said he ; "why, man, do you know that 
such a wagon as this is a gold mine ? And there are men 
no further away than the next room who would plunder 
it if they knew, even though they killed you to do it." 

Ned stopped with a sudden sensation of danger. He 
wondered that he had not thought of it before. But his 
father had been so brave, bo confident, and he himself 
at once so straightforward and so self-reliant, that he 
never had a chance to think of such a thing while he 
lived, and since his death he had had but one emotion, 
and that grief mingled with loneliness. 

"Tell me more about your father," said Sam. "We're 
safe enough, but we'll say no more about what the wagon 
contains till we're out of this." 

" My poor father ! " Ned said ; " I never saw him so 
happy as when we left the boat behind us, and struck 
out alone across Michigan. Nor did he care that the 
roads were bad and our progress slow. We talked con- 
stantly. He told me all his past. We began talking 
as soon as we were awake, and went to sleep still talk- 
ing of his wonderful experiences on the frontier. We 
made ourselves acquainted with each other. 
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" I had known him as the father of my youth, quiet, 
stern, working his hilly farm and bottom land and sit- 
ting at night by the fire reading with my mother. I 
had known him in his brief visits as a wanderer, with a 
spark of recklessness in his eye that was never there till 
my mother died, and a restless, homeless feeling that 
showed itself in his walk and talk. And he had known 
me as the little lad, grown a little each time he saw him, 
but still a boy. Now he came to know me as a man, 
who could share his plans, and I came to know him, — 
oh, I wish I could tell you what I came to know in 
him ! — the affectionate, courageous, disappointed man, 
who had plunged into trade and travel to drown the 
memories that were dearest to him, and who came sud- 
denly to know, just as he stood on the brink of the 
grave, that he had a companion in his son.'* 

Ned stopped awhile, and Sam said nothing. Finally 
Ned went on. 

" I see now that my father could not have lived long. 
Yet his strength held out well to the end. A wetting 
in Detroit made his cough worse, and a fever came to 
aggravate it. I was with him a week in a cabin this 
side of Niles where the stage road ends, watching him 
day and night. He knew it was the end. He charged 
me to bury him there, to make my way on to the land 
he had chosen, to carry out the plan we had made 
together. He talked whenever he was able, and told 
me all his heart. 
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" He charged me to be true to the memory of my 
mother, to be as pure as her sweet spirit, to be as true 
as the blue of her eyes, to wrong no man, to honor age 
and womanhood, to obey God, to protect those weaker 
than I, to keep so clean a conscience that I could look 
the world in the face, and to make my life count for its 
utmost in the dawning life of this great new prairie 
commonwealth. He charged me to make a home, and 
not be a wanderer as he had been. And I am follow- 
ing his command. That is all. It is a long story and 
may have tired you. But it is law and Gospel to me.*' 

Ned stopped, and both the boys looked through the 
window at the stars. Creegan's room was still now, 
but the dancing continued. 

" Now tell me your story," said Ned. 

Sam started to speak, when a low growl, followed by 
a furious bark from Carlo, who was tied under the 
schooner, brought them to the window. They slipped 
on their boots and trousers, and, seizing a pistol apiece, 
crept through the window and dropped to the ground, 
which was only a few feet below. As they approached 
the wagon, the rear door of the tavern opened and shot 
a ray of light across the path, revealing for an instant 
two slinking, retreating figures. One they both recog- 
nized as Ike Pendleton, a white man they had seen 
about the hotel, a veritable cut-throat, unless his looks 
belied him, and the other turned toward the light a face 
which they both remembered. It was a half-breed, 
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dressed as an Indian, and a more vicious and degener- 
ate man than either race alone could produce. The 
boys started after them, but they escaped in the dark. 

They returned to the schooner, patted Carlo and 
praised him for his fidelity, and for half an hour waited 
near the wagon to be sure that no attack was contem- 
plated. Then they returned to their room. 

It was not pleasant to go through the rooms below, 
half-dressed as they were, and they set themselves to 
gain admittance in a more direct way. Standing below 
their open window, which had another directly under it, 
Sam climbed upon Ned's shoulder and reached the sill. 
Then he drew himself up and climbed in, and letting 
down a blanket from the bed, assisted Ned to follow 
him. 

They were soon inside, but the door stood ajar, and 
the room was in confusion. The bedding had been 
torn from the bed, and their clothing scattered about 
the room. They lighted a candle and inspected the 
room. The key had been turned from the outside, and 
the room had been ransacked in their absence. 

They soon assured themselves that no money was 
missing. What they had was in their trousers, or in 
their respective hiding-places. But Ned uttered a cry 
of disappointment and dismay. 

" What's the matter ? " asked Sam. 

"The paper," said Ned. "It's gone." 

" What paper ? " 
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" The paper my father gave me." 

" Was it of value ? " 

" Yes. It tells me where — " 

" Sh ! Never mind what it tells ! These partitions 
are thin ! I mean has it a money value, or is it just 
because it was your father's?" 

" It has a money value." 

" How much ? " 

"I don't know. A good deal. A thousand dol- 
lars, maybe. It is the money that must pay for my 
land." 

" How did they get it ? " 

" They have cut it from the lining of my coat." 

Sam looked at the cut in the coat. It was as clean a 
cut as a tailor might have made. 

" Ned," said Sam, " Dave Creegan's dirk knife made 
that cut." 

" You think so ? " 

" I do. And if your heart had been under it, he 
would have cut just as relentlessly. Now tell me about 
that paper." 

" It was a plat of the land to which we are going, 
with some marks of particular places upon it, of which 
I shall tell you later. I do not think one could under- 
stand their meaning unless he had been told. The 
directions are all in cipher, and the key is not written, 
but is in my mind." 

"Can you find the places without it?" 
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" I doubt it, and I also doubt if any one else can find 
the places with it." 

" ril tell you what I think/' said Sam. " I think 
Creegan got up that disturbance at the wagon, set those 
rascals on, to get us out of here, hoping to get more 
money where money had been paid so readily. We 
must start in the morning, early, and get to that land 
before he does. We shall have to fight for it, as like 
as not, and I feel to-night just like putting a bullet 
through the man that slit that coat." 

" It seems impossible," said Ned, "that the man who 
treated us so fairly in the sale of the horses — " 

" Oh, yes, I know ! And talked so entertainingly 
about Fort Dearborn, and all that. He*s a sly villain, 
and maybe not all a villain. No doubt there are streaks 
of goodness in him somewhere if the whole truth was 
known, but plenty better men have been let down into 
the other world on the end of a rope, and that's what he 
deserves ! " 

" Perhaps we ought to start to-night." 

" It would trouble us a good deal to get away to-night. 
And I doubt if it would pay to try. Besides, we must 
give our oxen a chance to rest, unless we intend to 
leave them and go on horseback." 

" It is better, I think, to keep the wagon with us." 

" So do I, unless we arc sure of leaving it in a safe 
place. Come, let us go to sleep, and waken early." 



CHAPTER VII. 



A SUNDAY IN OLD CHICAGO. 



BOTH Ned and Sam lay down with the sincere 
intention of waking early on Sunday morning. 
But the hour was late when they got to sleep, and the 
sun was high when they wakened. 

Ned was first to rouse. 

"Wake up, Sam," he said. " It's late ! " 

'*The forenoon's half gone" exclaimed Sam, leaping 
out of bed. " What fools we've been to oversleep ! " 

" I'm afraid Creegan's well on his way," said Ned, 
sorrowfully. 

Just then, as if in answer, they heard Creegan through 
the partition, singing : — 

" Wish I was in NewV'leans city ; 
All the girls they are so pretty !" 



They looked at each other. 

" We're off the track," said Ned. 

'* Maybe we are and maybe not," said Sam. "Hello! 
Is this your paper } " 

He sprang to the door and picked off the floor a 
paper that had been slipped under it. 

7' 
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" The very same ! " cried Ned, seizing it and spread- 
ing it out. " What do you suppose he means by return- 
ing it ? " 

" Sh ! I give it up. But like as not he couldn't 
make it out, and maybe he wanted to stay here and 
didn't want any disturbance this morning. But I'll 
bet my four horses that if Dave Creegan's the man 
that had this, he's got a copy of it, that's all. Let's 
see that. That's your land ? I don't see any particular 
marks on this. That spring is forty-two rods from the 
sycamore tree marked with the star and the arrow 
head — " 

" Sam ! " whispered Ned. " That's marked spring, 
but it isn't a spring. That is, there is a spring forty- 
two rods away, but for the purpose of this map, forty- 
two rods is forty-two yards toward the spring, — a yard 
for a rod, and in the same direction." 

"And this outcrop of stone for chimney is eighty- 
two rods from a burr oak — " 

"That's the way it reads," said Ned, "but it's the 
burr oak, and not the stone quarry that this is intended 
to locate." 

" I don't see how." 

"Well, if you don't, do you suppose any one else 
could ? " 

Sam looked the chart over again and again. 

"All I've got to say is," said he, "your father took 
good care to make this worthless to any one but you. 
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That's probably the reason you got it back. But Til 
bet that cut-throat has got a copy of it, and if any man 
can get head or tail out of it, he can. But I don't 
believe he can. Anyway, we don't need to start to-day, 
and there's the call to breakfast." 

Creegan was at breakfast when they entered the din- 
ing room, and met their constrained, suspicious attitude, 
which he must have noticed, with an extreme cordiality. 

" Sit over here," he said. " I had a good run of luck 
last night, and feel more like a man. I meant to have 
started for Mackinaw, but I begin to feel like myself 
again, and may give it up. Did you rest well?" 

" Not very," said Ned. 

"That dance kept up a tremendous racket. There 
was something else on hand last night, too. Some 
crooked work was done about the house, I think." 

" Did you lose by it ? " asked Sam, pointedly. 

"Yes; I lost a friend," said Creegan, with a laugh. 
" Mike Girty is missing this morning." 

" Who is Mike Girty ? " asked Sam. 

" Mike Girty ? Oh, don't you know Mike Girty } He 
is the most complete fiend this side of the pit. He is 
half white, half Indian, three-fourths Tory, and all devil. 
He was seen robbing one or two rooms last night dur- 
ing the dance, and has left." 

" I hope he has gone far," said Ned, dryly. 

"Well, most people who leave Chicago drift back. 
Now here I am. I've shaken the mud of Chicago off 
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my boots twenty times, and back I come. Sometimes 
I don't even get away. I've given up Mackinaw, now. 
That is till my luck turns. Mark is keeping that 
twenty-five for me for a nest egg. By the way, the 
horses which I sold you were cheap enough, but the 
lots were cheaper." 

"You seem to feel better about Chicago real estate 
than you did," said Ned. 

"Yes, things look brighter when my luck turns. 
Now, we've got a post-office here with a mail every 
two weeks. We can get a letter from New York, when 
conditions are favorable, in from nineteen to twenty- 
eight days." 

"That's less time than I have been on the road," 
said Ned. 

"Yes, and they will reduce that limit. Chicago is 
bound to be the metropolis of the West." 

" How about Peoria and Vandalia ? " asked Sam. 

" Well, they've got a long start, to be sure. If Belle- 
ville does not get the capital away, Vandalia will give 
Chicago a hard run. But the lake comes down so far, 
nothing can go north of us, and things from the south 
must come to the lake. If we get that ten-thousand- 
dollar appropriation for a harbor, Chicago will be as big 
as Vandalia in five years." 

"What do you want a harbor for.^" asked Ned. 
" The schooner that brought us got only to the St. Clair 
flats, or at most to Mackinaw." 
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"Well, we have had three vessels here this year. 
There was the Napoleon that took away the troops, and 
the Marengo and the Telegraph^ 

" Did those two bring as many people as the other 
one took away } '* asked Sam. 

" Look here ! " laughed Creegan, " you won't do for 
a Chicago real estate owner ! You must talk the town 
up ! That's what makes a town. But the lots I sold 
you will be worth a hundred dollars apiece some day, 
you see if they're not ! " 

" You did not think so last night," said Sam. 

" My dear fellow," said Creegan, " have I not told 
you that the world has changed since last night } And 
my opinion of Chicago changes when I have money. 
I have a pocket full this morning. Do I gamble } Oh, 
a little for amusement, — most of all when I invest in 
real estate. That is the biggest of all gambles. You 
have made a good deal. So have I. Without the start 
you gave me, I should be strapped to>day. As it is, I 
am able to pay for my drinks, and those of my friends. 
What will you have } " 

"Coffee, if you please," said Ned. 

" And you t " 

"The same," said Sam. 

" I commend your choice," said Creegan. " For my- 
self, I think I will have one of Mark's eye-openers this 
morning. Don't make any mistake about Chicago. It 
has just begun a great career. Don't sell those lots till 




they arc worth more than you paid for them. That's 
my advice. That cook will bring your coffee. Excuse 
me, and I'll go to the bar and have my coffee out of a 
bottle Mark keeps there." 

Creegan withdrew, and the two boys discussed him in 
his absence. 

" The rascal ! " said Sam. " He knows that we sus- 
pect ! " 

" He is cool about it," said Ned. 

" Yes, and I doubt not he himself started Girty off. 
I am sure that was Girty we saw at the wagon last 
night, that villanous half-breed. Whoever it was that 
entered our room, it certainly was not Girty, and what- 
ever are his accomplishments in crime, I don't believe 
that turning keys with hollow nippers is one of them." 

They finished their breakfast, and walked out, and 
were looking across to the Kinzie house when Creegan 
walked up behind them, wiping his mouth. 

" Looking over the city ? " asked he. 

"Yes. That was the first house, I believe?" asked 
Sam. 

"The first house, and built by the first white man." 

" That was John Kinzie ? " 

" Oh, bless your heart, no ! The first white man in 
Chicago was a nigger! His name was Jean Baptiste 
Point de Sable, which means John the Baptist on a 
Point of Sand, or something of the sort, I believe. I 
think that the Jean Baptiste was all the name the nig- 
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ger knew, and that the Point of Sand part of it came 
from the point where he built his house. He came to 
Chicago in 1777, and left for Peoria, where he died 
about 1800. He sold to a French trader, and he sold to 
John Kinzie about 1803." 

" You seem to know Chicago well," said Sam. 

" Well enough. A little too well, I think. Which 
way do you go from here } " 

"We expect to go with this colony," Sam made haste 
to say. " They go toward the Illinois River." 

" Ah ! I had the impression you told me you were 
going toward the Rock River," said Creegan, eying 
them sharply. 

"We may go there later," said Ned. 

" He knows very well where we are going," said Sam, 
as Creegan turned away. 
^ " Do you suppose he will go there } " asked Ned. 

" It just depends on whether he thinks he can get 
anything there, and whether he has more profitable 
work here," said Sam. 

That morning the entire colony ferried across to 
attend worship in an empty cabin which Parson Beggs 
had fitted up as a schoolhouse and church not far 
from Miller's tavern. Sam and Ned joined them on 
the boat. 

" No, no," said Mark, when they offered to pay him. 
" You pay me to-morrow, but I no charge for going to 
mass ! Ah ! I take you free ! Ze Met'odist mass ! I 
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a Cat*olique ! Mais not a good Cat'olique ! But I like 
see people go to mass ! Yais ! Mistair Beggs, he 
preach ! And Mistair Sea ! Yais ! He blacksmit ! 
And he preach ; you hear him farther than you hear 
his sledge on ze anvil ! Ah ! " 

It was a rude log cabin with backless benches, and 
Mr. Beggs,* who had only just arrived from Virginia 
and organized his class of ten members, was gratified 
with his large congregation that day. He had held his 
first services in the surgeon's room at the fort, and this 
was perhaps the first service in the schoolhouse. A 
few willing hands had fitted it up with rude seats, a hat 
passed about had brought contributions, — the largest 
from Mark Beaubien and Devil Creegan — for the 
simple repairs that had been counted necessary, and 
Mr. Beggs preached that day with good heart to an 
attentive congregation. It was a backwoods sermon, 
quite unlike the sermons which the people of the East 
had been accustomed to hear, — a fervent, argumenta- 
tive discourse that refuted Calvinism and closed with 
an insistent exhortation. 

After Mr. Beggs, Mr. Sea exhorted. He was an illit- 
erate man, with brawny arms and a great voice. His 
knowledge of Scripture was limited, and his ability to 
use English correctly was more so, but he preached 
with great fervor and earnestness. 

At the close, Mr. Beggs urged all to unite with the 
new church. He desired the new colony to become 
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accessions, and to count themselves a class, with mem- 
bership in the Methodist Church of Chicago, but they, 
Calvinists, and believers in the perseverance of the 
saints, held to their New England faith and doctrine. 

Shabbona and Billy Caldwell, attracted by the sound 
of the singing, dropped into the schoolhouse, but sat 
near the door, and soon went out. 

Mr. Beggs went with the colony to dine at The Wolf, 
whose landlord, Mr. Wentworth, was his principal sup- 
porter, the family being members of the church. There 
Ned and Sam joined them, and together they sat about 
the tables that filled the dining room of The Wolf. 

Here Ned and Sam had opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the members of the colony, and espe- 
cially with the family of Mr. Mason, the father of 
Blanche. He was not an original member of the col- 
ony, it seemed, but had joined it as it was starting. He 
had no sympathy with its religious character, and made 
himself an uncomfortable member of the party when 
that aspect of the colony's purpose was discussed. He 
was a hard-handed man, who had worked on his rocky 
farm early and late, goaded the while by the knowledge 
that some of his neighbors were more prosperous than 
himself, and growing year by year more soured by his 
hopeless competition with men more fortunate. He 
was a close-fisted man, too, but generous to his family, 
whom he loved with a rough tenderness. Constantly 
resenting the harsher features of his neighbors' faith, 
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he allowed his own children a degree of liberty which 
was unusual. There were five children in the Mason 
family, of whom the eldest was a son named John, 
absent now with the young men, and coming by canoe, 
and the next was Blanche. Alice Hawthorne was an 
orphan niece and counted a daughter. The other 
children were younger. Blanche and Alice had been 
well instructed in the common schools, and each had 
attended a year at a New England academy. 

After a pleasant visit about the tables, a number of 
the company, having never seen a blockhouse, pro- 
posed to walk to the fort ; and as Sam and Ned, by 
reason of their owning the horses now confined within 
the stockade were in a way proprietors of the establish- 
ment, they led the visitors there. There they told as 
they had heard it the tragic story of Fort Dearborn and 
the massacre ; there they looked through the narrow 
port-holes of the blockhouse over the blue lake, and 
talked of the old homes in the East, and the new homes 
that were to rise on the great, blank prairie. 

In the evening they sat about for a time in the twi- 
light, till they were called to sing together their evening 
hymns, and then they sought their rest that they might 
start early on their westward journey, hoping to be in 
their own new home by another Sabbath day. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
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THE immigrants started bright and early on Mon- 
day morning. The oxen were rested from their 
journey by the day of rest that had come to them, and 
the travellers were refreshed in mind and body. Before 
breakfast the horses were caught and brought to the 
ferry, and soon after sunrise Ned and Sam with the 
schooner were set across the river, where they joined 
the Hampshire colony. 

It was easy enough to find riders for all the seven 
horses. Alice and Blanche claimed the beasts they had 
already ridden, and the other four of the newly acquired 
horses were gladly mounted by others of the company. 
Sam rode his own pony, a well-conditioned bay mare, 
changing now and then with Ned, who now drove the 
oxen, and again gave them over to Sam. 

Invigorated by their Sabbath rest, the oxen made bet- 
ter progress. Moreover, the roads became better when 
the Des Plaines was past and the lake land left behind. 
The colonists, too, were able to avoid excessive fatigue by 
occasional mounts and exchanges. Two of the ponies 
that had been broken to harness proved an efficient 
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help in pulling out wagons that sank deep at the fords. 
And so it came to pass that the first day's journey 
brought the company to Naperv'ille, twenty-nine miles 
on their way. It was the only settlement near Chicago, 
and the haven of all caravans for several years. 

Here they camped near the little hamlet, and were 
able to buy milk. At night the whole company gath- 
ered about the camp fire and sang hymns and told sto- 
ries. To the Hampshire company the coming of the 
two young men was an elixir, an infusion of new life. 
To Sam the whole affair had become a merry picnic. 
To Ned it was the breaking of a new day after the 
darkest of all nights that had ever fallen upon him. 

'* What are our horses' names ? ** asked Alice. There 
had been more or less changing about during the day, 
but Alice and Blanche had kept, for the most part, the 
horses which they had originally ridden. 

** Only one of them has a name," said Sam. " My 
own pony is Bess. We had just bought the others. 
You may name the spotted mare.** 

" Oh, may I ? Then I will. Let me see, who are my 
heroines.^ Zenobia, the queen of Sheba, Elizabeth, 
Joan of Arc — I will call her Joan.** 

" And I,** said Blanche, " may I name my fine black 
charger ? ** 

** I shall count it an honor," said Ned. 

" Let me think. What was the name of Lochinvar's 
horse ? You know, — 
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" * Young Lochinvar has come out to the West — ' 

Is it to the West, ox from the West ? It ought to be to 
the West if it isn't, — 

" * Through all the wide border his steed is the best.' 

But his steed had no name, had he ? Well, then, I will 
name him Lochinvar." 

Eli and Elijah Smith, two young men of the company, 
had married two sisters just before leaving Massachu- 
setts, and the brides had been riding two of Sam's 
horses and had come to like them so well that their 
husbands pressed Sam to sell them, which somewhat 
reluctantly he did, receiving for the pair sixty-five dol- 
lars. The price was arranged on the basis of Ned's 
purchase from Creegan, all agreeing that the price 
actually paid by Sam should not be considered. 

That night, as Ned and Sam lay beneath their wagon, 
looking out at the stars through the wagon wheels, 
which cut the heavens into new and interesting constel- 
lations, Sam said, — 

" Ned." 

"What is it .?" asked Ned. 

" Ned, I've got an offer to make you." 

"An offer.?" 

" Yes. I want to buy that spotted mare of yours." 

" I'm not surprised," said Ned. 

" You're not .? " 
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" No." 

" Well, you see — " 

" I see what ? '* 

" I hardly know what to say, but I don*t quite like it 
to have both those girls riding your horses. I'd like to 
have one of them ride mine. I'll give you the sixty-five 
dollars I got to-night for that spotted mare." 

** Sam Leslie ! I've a notion to thrash you ! " 

" For wanting to buy her ? " 

"No! I'm glad to sell her to you. But if you offer 
me a cent more than I paid, I'll fight you ! Now count- 
ing the land ten dollars, as we did, those horses cost me 
thirty dollars each. I'll sell you that pony for just 
thirty dollars, and if you offer me a cent more, you 
shan't have her ! Do you hear ? " 

" Are you fellows quarrelling over a horse trade ? '* 
called some one from one of the other wagons. 

" Yes, but not seriously," said Ned. 

" Better go to sleep and finish in the morning." 

** We've finished," said Sam. ** I had to accept his 
terms. He has cheated me by taking too little." 

A half-dozen cocks on the various wagons announced 
the approach of dawn, and the colonists were quickly 
up and soon on their way. The day was warm, but 
they were so early on their way that when they stopped 
for dinner at eleven o'clock, they had come, as they 
judged, more than twenty miles. They rested long at 
noon, and let their horses graze and their oxen chew 
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their cuds, prolonging their journey a little beyond the 
sunset. 

That night they drew their five wagons up in a circle, 
and picketed their animals near at hand, for they were 
somewhat disturbed by a rumor that had come to them 
at Naperville that the Indians were rising, and a settle- 
ment on upper Indian Creek, along which they passed 
that day, and on which they planned to camp that night, 
was deserted as though in sudden fright. Nothing alarm- 
ing was in sight, however, so they prepared to spend the 
night in comfort, yet with an increasing solicitude. 

The evening meal was finished, and in the circle of 
the wagons the company sat singing about the fire, 
when they heard the sound of hoofs, and then discov- 
ered, through the twilight, a single rider, coming from 
the west. 

" May I stay with you to-night ? " asked the rider. 

** We are strangers ourselves, and in need of the hospi- 
tality of others," said Dr. Chamberlin. "It would ill 
become us to refuse a share of the little comfort we have 
to a fellow-traveller. You are welcome. Tie your horse 
where he may graze, and come and eat of what is left 
from our supper." 

The stranger was a tall, spare man, with red hair 
and light complexion speckled with freckles. He was 
all bone and sinew and a man of phenomenal strength. 
He wore a garb of homespun with hunting-shirt, and a 
large black wool hat. 
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The stranger tethered his horse, washed his face and 
hands in the spring, wiped them with a red kerchief 
which he wore about his neck, combed his shocky red 
hair with a pocket comb, and ate the supper which was 
given him, answering inquiries in monosyllables if at all. 
When he had finished his supper he became more 
communicative. 

"Tell us whence you have come, and what you 
know of the Indians,** said Elijah Smith. 

"Shall I not tell you whence you have come, and 
what I know about you ? '* asked the stranger. 

" Yes, if you know anything,** laughed Smith. " But 
first tell us who you are.** 

" I am Jacob Wade,** answered the stranger. " I 
have three eyes. I see what you see, and I have 
another eye that shows me things which you do not 
see.*' 

" We have little to do with soothsayers or wizards,** 
said Dr. Chamberlin. " If that be your message, we 
want none of it.** 

" Let him talk,** said Mr. Mason. " It will be quite 
as good sense, I make no doubt, as the preaching you 
heard Sunday.** 

" It is not well,** said Dr. Chamberlin, " for the young 
folks to listen to such nonsense.** 

" Let the young folks have their sport,** said Mr. 
Mason. "They will never be young but once, and 
there is little enough nonsense after they grow up.'* 
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" I talk no nonsense," said Wade. " I speak 
truth. Why do part of you come by land and part 
by water.?" 

" We all came part way by water," said Dr. Chamberlin. 

"Some of you came down the river," said Wade. 
"Is it not so.?" 

"Well, and if so, what of it.?" 

" Wait. Shall I tell you what you have done in other 
days .? Two of your young men did not go with the 
canoes because they were newly married. Shall I tell 
you which ones ? " 

" Oh, tell us ! Tell us ! " laughed Blanche, and cast a 
glance across at the Smiths. 

" That would take no soothsayer," said Alice. " Dear 
me ! No one could mistake our two young couples ! " 

" You girls speak quickly for fear he will select you," 
retorted one of the brides. " Come, tell us about some- 
thing else." 

" What shall I tell you .? " asked Wade. " Shall I tell 
you what you did to-day ? You have venison to-night. 
Your dogs chased a deer this morning. The deer ran 
from you and far away; but baffled by the dogs, it 
turned again, and ran so near, that, mired in a slough, 
it was caught and killed with a club. Perhaps that is 
not true ? " 

A silence fell upon all the company, for the incident 
as he related it was as they all had seen it. 

"Shall I tell the young ladies' fortunes.?" asked 
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Wade. He reached for Blanche's hand, but she caught 
her father's eye and withdrew it, but Alice laughingly 
said, "It would be fun, I'm sure. Tell mine, please. 
But don't tell me anything very bad." 

Wade looked at her hand and traced its markings. 
Then he drew from his pocket a stone of translucent 
quartz, rounded and polished, as it had lain in the water 
and been ground by glacial ice. It was an oval stone 
and flattened, and he looked into it as though he saw 
through it, and held the hand of Alice beyond. 

" I see many things," said he, "and I see them where 
we sit. The stone is red. I will tell you more when it 
clears. I must see another hand." He reached across 
and almost forcibly took the hand of Blanche. 

" Yes," said he, " it is the red of the firelight, but not 
of the camp fire. It is the red of burning houses yet 
unbuilt, and there is red that is not the red of fire. Nay, 
I will not tell you what I see ! " 

"Oh, that isn't fair," said Blanche. 

" I will tell you a little. You ride the black horse, 
and your friend the spotted horse. You will return on 
these horses, but you will ride away on others." 

"I don't understand," said Alice. "I supposed that 
we had our fortunes told to find out about our lovers, 
and whether we would live long and die happy." 

" Ah, yes ! And I tell many young people of that ! 
Your day is long and the sunset calm, but the cloud is 
black, and edged with red," . 
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"Come, come!" said Sam, "this is getting serious! 
You are getting us all as solemn as a scalp dance! 
Here, don't frighten the giris to death ! Tell me my 
fortune ! Here's my hand." 

" A hand to be shaken by an honest man ! " said 
Wade, " but I do not look at the hands of men. It is 
not of love and long life that they ask me. I will tell 
you what you seek. Bring here your nearest friend ! " 

" Man or woman ? " laughed Sam. 

" A man's nearest friend, if a woman is not a friend : 
she is more or less," said the wizard. 

" All right. I wanted to be sure. Come here, Ned. 
Here we are, two babes in the wood. Tell us what you 
see about us." 

" Sit down," said Wade, " and sit still." 

They sat down before him, and he looked at them, 
first with the naked eye, and then through the stone. 
Then he tied his red kerchief about his head and over 
his eyes, and shutting himself away from the others, 
rocked back and forth, humming and crooning, and 
then was silent with bowed head till they thought he 
was asleep. Then he threw off the handkerchief, and 
looked again into the stone. 

" I see a river," he said, " and it lies toward the pole 
star and the sunset. It lies not ahead of you as you 
now journey. I see a sycamore tree with a star and 
arrow cut in the bark, and a burr oak, and at its root — " 

" Hush, man ! " cried Ned, sincerely alarmed. 
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" Ah ! You know what is at its root ! Well, then, I 
need not tell you ! Fear not my finding it. I can find 
nothing for myself. It is only for others that I can see. 
For myself, the stone is black. But I see more. I see 
a cabin. It is empty. No, a man is there. He has 
black eyes, and a scar on his cheek. It extends from 
the cheek bone to the neck. He is not alone. Others 
are there. They have spades. They dig. I do not 
see what they dig. They sit about the fire. They melt 
lead and run bullets. No, it is not bullets they mould. 
I cannot see what they mould, but it lies bright on the 
hearthstone. I see no more.'* ^ 

" We've had enough of this tomfoolery ! " said Mr. 
Mason. " As for the red light that gathers about this 
spot, I mean to stay right here and make my own claim. 
I think I can get along without quite so much religion 
and fortune-telling mixed. I'm going to bed, and I 
think the rest of you better go." 

* Concerning this singular character, Jacob Wade, it is only fair to say 
that the picture here given is historically correct. His name was a famil- 
iar one to the early settlers, and the stories told of his powers are many and 
interesting. In some of the incidents related he seems the conscious char- 
latan; in others, a sincere believer in his own powers. Many of his pre- 
dictions failed utterly, and he himself, while often essaying to foretell, pro- 
fessed not to be able to foretell with certainty, but to be able to see and 
relate contemporary happenings. It is certain that some of the settlers 
lost money by trusting to his predictions. It is also certain that he im- 
pressed many intelligent, thoughtful people who, unable to explain his 
power, still believed him not wholly a frau<l. He was often consulted about 
lost or stolen property, and sometimes, by coincidence or otherwise, with 
success. The writer's father and other early settlers saw him often. 
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Some of the other colonists tried to get from Wade a 
word about the Indian rising. He professed to be tired, 
and said he would look in the mommg. Then they all 
went to bed. 

"Sam, what do you think of him.?*' asked Ned, 
when they had lain down under the wagon. 

"If he's a fraud, he's a shrewd one," said Sam. 
"What will you do.?" 

"What had we better do.? He said truly that our 
claim lies north as well as west of here. Our first 
day's journey was almost due west. To-day we have 
bent southward, though still more west than south. 
Another day's journey will not take us far from our 
way, and still another would not take us beyond it. 
Indeed, I think Dixon's Ferry is about due north 
of where the colony is to stop. But of course we 
could go more directly there than to keep on longer 
with these friends." 

" Well, all I have to say is, that if Creegan is already 
there, he must have ridden hard these two days." 

" I don't think it would do him any good to go. 
That chart is more intricate than at first it seems." 

" True, and yet yards for rods is not wholly beyond 
the power of man to guess." 

"That is not the whole of it." 

" What more is there ? " 

"The distances thus given afford a base line for 
another measurement indicated only in the disconnected 
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numbers in the margin of the chart, — one for degrees 
and another for yards, and so on." 

" Isn't it so intricate that you yourself can't find it ?** 

" I think not. It is simple enough when you know 
the key. But it is all but impossible, I think, for any 
one to guess the meaning of the figures. Those two 
lines from the sycamore to the spring and from the 
quarry to the burr oak are surveyed and set down 
because they give the direction of the base lines ; but 
the important burr oak is not in that line at all, but at 
an angle from it, and ninety-one yards from the point 
indicated by the eighty-two-yard line." 

*' I don't understand it at all." 

" Well, if you don't understand it when I tell it to 
you, do you think Creegan will understand it without 
telling .? " 

" No. And we are fools for lying awake here. Let 
us go to sleep." 

Still they did not go to sleep, and at length they got 
to talking again. 

** You don't know," said Sam, " how good it seems to 
have some sort of home again." 

** This isn't much of a home yet," said Ned. 

"No, but the roof of a prairie schooner's bottom above 
you is something, and I have been a fugitive so long." 

** How did it come about } " asked Ned. 

"It was on my brother's account," said Sam. 

" Tell me about it," said Ned. 
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" There were three of us children," said Sam. " My 
sister and a brother and myself. I am the youngest 
My mother is still living, and is with her brother in 
Kentucky. My father was killed at New Orleans 
fighting under Old Hickory.'* 

"You must have been small when he left home," 
said Ned. 

"Yes, I was hardly more than a baby. I just re- 
member my father as he was leaving home. Well, 
after the death of my father we got on as best we 
could. Mother had a small pension, and we were 
never in want, though always poor. My sister grew 
up to be a lovely girl, and I admired her, and often 
thought rd like to be a man and marry her. She was 
my very ideal of womanly beauty and goodness. I 
believe that my older brother almost worshipped her." 

"I never had a sister," said Ned, feeling somehow 
that these were emotions which he could share in part 
only. 

" I have none now," said Sam. " Well, she married. 
We lived back in the hills, and it was a young fellow 
from the blue grass, well dressed and unprincipled, who 
married her. I believe he truly loved her, or as nearly 
loved her as he knew how, but my brother hated him. 
Mother, I think, favored the match, and helped it on, 
but my brother protested with all his might. Mother 
and sister would ask him what he had against Susie's 
lover, and he only cursed him and declared that he was 
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a bad man. Sister never believed it, but mother, I think, 
half did, though she always apologized for the fellow, 
and said he would outgrow it. I think she had had so 
hard a time herself that she felt that she wanted her 
daughter to have a position of wealth and a home with 
something else than hard work. 

" Well, they were married. It was six years ago, 
and I was at the wedding. My brother Jim was there, 
and was polite and kind, for he saw that there was no 
use in opposing it longer. But when the wedding was 
over, and they came around to kiss the bride, he took 
her husband's hand, and held it hard and strong, and 
looked straight into his eyes and said, loud enough to 
be heard by all : — 

" * Bill Nelson, you have married my sister. I did all 
I could to stop it, but that's the end, and it's all past 
so far as I'm concerned. I'll respect you as my sister's 
husband ; but if you're ever unkind to her, or untrue 
to her, as there's a God in heaven, I'll shoot you like 
a dog ! ' " 

** It was a pretty grim congratulation, wasn't it ? " 
asked Ned. 

" It was. And he felt it. Well, he was good to her 
for a while, but gone a good deal, and he never took 
Susie to his home. He always had some excuse for it, 
and made plenty of promises, and he bought a house 
near us and kept her there, for he and Jim could not 
get along in the same house. But he was away a good 
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deal, and Jim was suspicious, and even Susie was a 
little anxious, though mother tried to smooth it over. 
So time went on, and one time he came out drunk. I 
needn't go into details about it. Susie wasn't well, and 
I guess she took him to task for leaving her so much. 
I don't know how much she knew, but I know Jim had 
got information, and as good as knew that he was mar- 
ried to another woman in the blue grass. 

" Well, the short of the story is that he and Susie had 
some dispute, and he was just drunk enough to be ugly, 
and he struck her, and I'm afraid beat her shamefully. 
She wouldn't tell just how badly he abused her, but the 
doctor said she had received serious injuries. A little 
baby was bom to her a few days later, and she died. 
The doctor said her death was the result of her 
beating." 

** Oh, what a shame ! '* cried Ned. 

" It did not seem to surprise my brother. He acted 
just as if he had known that it would happen. He did 
not stay to the funeral, but as soon as my sister was 
dead he disappeared. As soon as we missed him we 
knew where he had gone, and I mounted a horse and 
rode toward the blue grass. I was four years younger 
than I am now, and had been living with my mother at 
my uncle's ever since Susie had had a home of her 
own. 

" Well, I rode hard, but my own heart was hot and 
bitter, and while I hoped to arrive in time to stop him, 
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I did not blame him much for what I knew he meant to 
do. I ^as not long behind him. When I got to the 
town where Susie's husband lived, after an all-night 
ride, there was a commotion in the public square in 
front of the court house, and as I rode up, I saw a 
crowd gathered about something on the grass. I knew 
it was one of two men that was there, and I got near 
enough lo see that it was not my brother." 

"What became of your brother.^ " asked Ned. 

" He had disappeared," said Sam. " It was on 
county court day, and the town was full, and he shot the 
fellow down in broad daylight, but he rode off, and they 
could not find him. But when I arrived, some one 
took me for my brother. You'll hardly believe it, Ned, 
but I was almost proud when I found myself taken for 
him. He had always seemed to me so much older, so 
much taller, so much more of a man, that in the very 
second that I found myself taken for him, I felt as 
though I grew to manhood." 

"Go on," said Ned. " I'm deeply interested." 

" Well, they had me under arrest immediately, and 
clapped me into jail, partly to keep me from escaping, 
and partly to save me from the dead man's friends, 
who were numerous there. And so I spent that day 
and night in jail." 

** Did they not find out } " asked Ned. " Did you not 
tell them ? " 

"They found out the next day. They did not ask 
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me before, and I had no real opportunity to tell them. 
I am glad of it now, for if they had asked me at first, I 
was intending to lie to save my brother. Tm glad it 
wasn't necessary.'* 

"Howdid they find out.?" 

"They had an inquest," said Sam, "and as there 
were many who had seen the killing, there were many 
to testify. It took all the afternoon, and it was appar- 
ent that I could not testify till late. I decided to tell 
the truth, for I knew that they had not caught him 
yet, and that with a night more he would make good 
his escape." 

"Sam," said Ned, "do you think it would have been 
right to lie .? " 

" No," said Sam, " I don't. And I am glad that I 
did not. But I am also glad that they did not ask me. 
They appointed a lawyer to defend me before the 
inquest, or rather one came to me and offered his ser- 
vices, but I had told him nothing, till toward dark. 
Indeed, I did not trust him at first. But he was honest 
as lawyers go, I think — at least he was to me and to 
Jim — and at length I told him. I whispered to him 
that I would like to tell him all about it, and the coro- 
ner dismissed us for a few minutes till I could confer 
with my counsel. At first he thought I was lying, when 
I told him that it was not I. Several witnesses had 
positively identified me. 

"You see, my brother and I rode horses that were 

H 
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mates, — full brothers, for that matter; mother owned 
the old mare, their mother, for years, — and my brother 
was not known at all. We both dressed in homespun 
jeans, and — I had never thought of it before, but I 
could see it then — we looked much alike, for all he was 
four years older than I. He was twenty, and I nearly 
sixteen. Well, I finally made the lawyer believe me, 
and he said, — 

" * So that was the reason he shot him, was it } ' 

" ' That was the reason,* said I. 

" * I don't blame him ! * said he. * Now, look here, 
young fellow, the sun is about down, and this thing is 
likely to spin on for some time. You leave this in my 
hands.' 

" I left it with him. He began to question the wit- 
nesses more and more. He recalled several who had 
testified before to ask them again about the identity of 
the prisoner. He tangled a few of them, but on the 
whole, their testimony agreed. He tried to make them tell 
why they thought I had come back after getting away. 
I thought then that he was trying to break down their 
identification, but I think now he was just playing with 
them, to give my brother longer to escape. 

'* Anyway, late in the evening he told the coroner that 
he had important evidence to present which would con- 
sume much time, and he asked for an adjournment till 
morning. In the morning I was brought out again, but 
still he did not call me to the stand. He first brought 
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witnesses to prove that the man was married to a 
woman there. Then he brought other witnesses to tell 
of bad scrapes he had been in. There was another 
lawyer on the other side, and he objected to this testi- 
mony, and they argued it for a long time. 

** My lawyer seemed to like to argue these points, and 
he got the other man so worked up that he contested 
almost every point. Then, when he had spent most of 
the forenoon on that, he called others who had seen the 
killing, or had seen the man who was supposed to have 
done the killing, and found some who were not quite 
sure that it was I. Then he brought witnesses from 
along the road who had seen two horses just alike go 
by. By this time I think the other lawyer began to see 
what would be his defence, and he contested the points 
more bitterly and hotly. Then, after dinner, he called 
me to the stand, telling me to tell the whole story and 
to keep nothing back. 

" So he asked me about my sister's marriage, and her 
sickness and death. I could see that the crowd about 
the court house began to sympathize with me when they 
found that he had married my sister and had killed her. 
And then he asked me about my brother, how old he 
was, how far he resembled me, and about the scene at 
the wedding, and my brother's disappearance. Then 
at last he brought it all out, that it was not I, but my 
brother, who had killed him. That ended the case. 
The jury brought in their verdict against my brother, 
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and, though I was held for a week as accessory, I was 
discharged at last." 

** I am greatly interested," said Ned. " Go on." 

" There is little more," said Sam. " I went home, 
but everything was changed. I was pointed out and 
talked about, lionized by some, regarded with suspicion 
by others, questioned by others. I could not bear it. 
I had no word from my brother except that he had 
gone to Louisville. There was nothing to keep me at 
home. Mother and the little baby were safe at my 
uncle's, and my uncle and I were never very good 
friends. I simply left, and for four years have been 
wandering everywhere." 

" Did you ever find your brother ? " 

" No. I heard of him often, or of some one who 
resembled him, and once or twice I found the man of 
whom I had been told, but he was not my brother. Of 
one thing I became sure. After leaving home, he 
plunged into dissipation and consorted with bad men. 
An outlaw and a fugitive himself, how could he help it? 
It has been hard enough for me these years to keep mod- 
erately decent. It must have been impossible for him. I 
have about made up my mind that he is dead. Poor fellow ! 
He was a brave, kind man, even though he may have 
died an outlaw. We have talked enough about it. It is 
a sad story to me, but I am glad to have you know it" 

" I am glad to know it," said Ned. 

" Let us go to sleep, now," said Sam. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ATTACKED BY INDIANS. 



BREAKFAST was eaten, and the morning start was 
made before the sun was up. Wade was the first 
man up, but was silent and morose until after break- 
fast. Then, as the preparations for moving were 
beginning, he placed his peep-stone in his hat, set his 
hat between his knees, and looked intently into it. 

" I see something ! " he said. " I see clouds of dust ! 
There are wagons, and people are driving furiously! 
They come from the west, and they flee to the east 
and the south. Behind them are the Indians ! " 

Then he mounted his horse and rode away, refusing 
to add another word. 

It was not a superstitious company. The people 
were sensible, religious people with little confidence 
in what are commonly accounted superstitions. Yet 
it is undeniable that the third day's journey was made 
with less of heart than had characterized the previous 
days. The two Smiths mounted their respective brides 
on their newly purchased horses, and charged them not 
to ride ahead of the caravan, and Ned and Sam, as 
they alternated in driving the oxen and in riding Bess, 
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kept one of them constantly with Alice and Blanche. 
The caravan straggled less than on previous days, and 
pushed on somewhat harder, though no faster. 

The country grew rough as they approached the 
Illinois River, with more fording of streams and climb- 
ing of hills. Several times during the afternoon Indians 
were seen, mounted and riding in their own direction. 
Several claims were passed, too, and all of them were 
deserted. As they had met none of the fleeing inhabit- 
ants, they inferred that -they had fled south of the 
Illinois River. 

Toward the end of the afternoon they struck a trail 
which led them toward the river, and they followed it 
till it entered a deep gully that was really a small 
caflon, washed out by the rains and torrents of many 
years through strata of sandstone. This soon brought 
them to the river, flowing deep and wide, between high 
bluffs. 

" Oh, how beautiful ! " they exclaimed together, for 
the sight was most refreshing after the monotonous 
flatness of the past weeks. 

" It is like the valley of the Connecticut," exclaimed 
Ned. 

" It is beautiful enough for Kentucky,** said Sam. 

"These hills are like those of our own New England," 
said Alice. 

" It gladdens me and at the same time makes me 
homesick to see them,** said Blanche. 
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" If you please, sir," said Sam to Dr. Chamberlin, 
" I know where we are now. Yonder on this side of 
the river is old Buffalo Rock, and yonder, across the 
river and lower down, is Starved Rock. I have been 
along the river before, and we shall find a good camp- 
ing place in the valley a little lower." 

" It seems good to get to where we have a guide," 
said Dr. Chamberlin. " Let us make our way down 
stream." 

They drove down the beautiful valley with light 
hearts. The current of the swift-flowing river seemed 
to bear away all their cares. The very oxen trudged 
on more cheerfully, reaching aside now and then for 
mouthfuls of the tall rich grass that grew in the river 
bottom. 

At length they halted on a broad, flat plain. It was 
evident that it had been used often as a camping place, 
but it was deserted now. Above them at Ottawa there 
was a settlement of one house. Below them at La 
Salle there was another. Here, where the river valley 
broadened out to receive a city, and where there had 
evidently been great gatherings, they were alone. 

" People have lived here," said Blanche. 

" Indians," said Sam. 

" What Indians ? " asked Ned. 

" Many tribes first and last, — Pottawatomies, Winne- 
bagoes, and others, — but this was the old home of the 
Illinois tribe." 
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" I have read of them," said Alice. " Did not Mar- 
quette preach to them ? '* 

"Yes, Marquette ascended this river in 1673. He 
had two canoes, and with him were Joliet, an inter- 
preter, and five Indian paddlers. Their canoes had 
sails, and on one was a pipe, and on the other a cross." 

" A pipe ? I don't understand,*' said Blanche. 

"That was for peace," said Sam. "The cross was 
for the Christian religion. Here, where we are camp- 
ing, Marquette made his home for weeks. He baptized 
great numbers of the Indians, and they became his 
friends and the friends of the French. Father Mar- 
quette was the first white man to visit this place." 

"It looks," said Alice, "as though none had been 
here since." 

"There have been thousands," said Sam. "The 
French were here in throngs afterward. This is one 
of the oldest points of French occupation. Many gay 
scenes occurred here, and not a few solemn ones." 

" I have been wanting to ask you," said Blanche, 
"about that great rock opposite. Has it a history?" 

" Indeed it has. That is Starved Rock." 

"Tell us about it," said Blanche. 

" After supper," said Ned. " Let us put out these 
horses and let them rest awhile." 

They made a merry supper there by the river. All 
the day's anxieties were at rest. The magician's warn- 
ing was forgotten. A cool spring was at their feet. 
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and the camp fire burned brightly. When the meal 
was nearly over, Ned asked, — 

" Sam, can you get to the top of that rock ? ** 

"Yes," said Sam. "There is an easy ascent from 
the back, though narrow. There is just one way up 
there." 

" Is there a good ford near } ** 

" There is a very good one not far below." 

"Our saddle horses are not tired; let us go across 
and climb it." 

"Tm agreed. I have been up before, but not re- 
cently." 

" Oh, let us go, too ! " cried Alice and Blanche. 

" Are you not too tired ? " asked Ned. 

" Not a bit. But if you don't want us to go, why, of 
course — " 

" Want you to go ! Why, of course we want you to 
go ! " said Sam. " If Ned does not want you to go, he 
may stay at the camp, and you may go with me." 

" I rather think I will go, too," said Ned. " I was 
only fearing you might be tired. Let us hurry, and we 
can see the sunset from the rock." 

"A merciful man," said Dr. Chamberlin, "is merci- 
ful to his beast. I don't believe you want to ride those 
ponies over." 

" Fudge ! " said Ned. " To poke along all day beside 
oxen is death to these ponies ! They want a chance to 
be let out for a mile or two ! " 
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"Wait till I run and tell mamma/* said Blanche. 
" Oh, mamma ! We are going over to that great rock 
to see the sunset." 

" Are you not too tired ? " asked her mother. 

" Not a bit. It will be fun. We may go, may we 
not, father.?" 

" I don't know any reason why you shouldn't," said 
her father. " I couldn't be hired to stir from camp, but 
you won't be young but once." 

"Thank you, father dear," said Blanche, kissing him. 

"It looks like a storm," said Dr. Chamberlin. "Be 
sure you get back before dark." 

"We will," said Ned. "Come, Smith, don't you 
want to go with us ? " 

"Hardly," said one of the young husbands. "We 
do not need such little escapades to do our courting. 
We've got past that." 

" You horrid thing ! " said Blanche, and the two 
Smiths and their two young wives laughed. 

Down the river trail, wide almost as a road, the young 
people cantered, to where the waters ran swift and shal- 
low. There they crossed the stream, and, turning up 
again, were soon at the base of Starved Rock. 

Starved Rock is a majestic mass of sandstone, a hun- 
dred and sixty-seven feet above the water, and half an 
acre in area. The top is nearly level, and upon it are 
trees. There were visible also remains of an old fort, 
and the narrow stairway at the back had been improved 
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by human toil. The young people hitched their horses 
and climbed to the top on foot. 

" What a magnificent view ! " cried Ned, looking 
down upon the tops of the trees about the base of the 
rock. 

" But see the river ! '* cried Sim, pointing to where it 
flowed in a double channel through the rich valley. 

"No! Look at the sunset!" cried Blanche, looking 
to the westward. 

"We stand here on an aerial half-acre," said Ned. 
" It is as if we were caught up into the third heaven, 
and could look down on every side at the earth below." 

" It is a celestial island," said Alice. " I could sit 
here and imagine myself floating away in the clouds. 
See our camp ! I wonder if we could make them hear ? " 

They shouted together, and soon an answering shout 
was heard. 

"They hear us," said Sam. 

" They will wish they had come, too," said Blanche. 
" What are these old trenches } " 

"They are the remains of old Fort St. Louis. It was 
founded by La Salle in 1681, and named for Louis 
XIV. This was a gay place in the days of the French." 

" But it was not the gay scenes that gave it its grew- 
some name. Tell us about them," said Ned. " How 
came it to be named Starved Rock ? " 

" I may not know the story exactly as it happened," 
said Sam, " but I know pretty nearly how it was." 
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" Tell US,'* said Ned, " and don't bother with your 
preambles." 

" It was not long before the Revolution, about 1770, 
I think," said Sam, "that a number of serious disasters 
occurred among the Illinois Indians who lived here. 
These resulted finally in the destruction of the tribe at 
this place." 

" Did the French kill them ? " asked Blanche. 

" No ; they lived at peace with the French, spite of 
occasional quarrels. Now and then there was trouble 
over whiskey, or when a Frenchman stole the heart of 
an Indian maid whom an Indian loved, but for the 
most part there was peace, and the Illinois fought for 
the French when there was need, and regarded the 
French as their protectors." 

" Did the French desert them ? " asked Alice. 

" The French had periods of non-occupation. It was 
while the French were gone from old St. Louis, — for 
this is the real St. Louis, you know, — that the Illinois 
died out." 

" Go on," said Ned. 

"It was at a council of war," resumed Sam, "that 
Pontiac, the great chief of the Pottawatomies, was 
stabbed by an Illinois Indian. For this crime the Pot- 
tawatomies swore vengeance against the Illinois. They 
came upon their enemies at the town across the river, 
and for many days a bloody battle was fought. At 
length the Illinois, defeated in the plain, made their 
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escape by night, and fording the river gained the sum- 
mit of this rock. There were a few warriors, and a 
number of women and children. They looked to this 
as an impregnable fortress, and so it proved, but their 
enemies surrounded the rock below, and cut off their 
escape. 

"To surround it was not necessary, since there was 
but one path down. The Pottawatomies fired the town, 
and the Illinois Indians from the top of this rock saw 
the destruction of their homes. Their scant supply of 
food and water soon gave out, but no chance of escape 
appeared. It soon became evident that their city of 
refuge was a tomb in mid-air. At night they planned 
to escape, only to find how hopeless was the attempt. 
By day they lay under the hot sun and waited in hun- 
ger and thirst.** 

"To think," said Alice, "that all this occurred just 
where we are ! And yet I supposed that we were com- 
ing to a prosaic and unromantic region, with no history, 
no traditions, nothing of interest save the hard facts of 
life.'* 

" Such stories as this are far from unromantic,'* said 
Blanche. "Tell us how it ended.'* 

" It lasted fifteen days,*' said Sam. " Little ones 
starved and were buried in the waters far below. Old 
white-haired chiefs crept under bushes and died. Stal- 
wart young men leaped into the water, first singing 
their death song, and shouting defiance as they leaped. 
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Thos: who remained grew too few and too weak to re- 
sist attack, and at last were tomahawked by an invading 
party that scaled the rock." 

For a long time they sat watching the sunset, and the 
waning light on river and wood. They plied Sam with 
questions, many of which he could not answer, concern- 
ing the merry days of the French occupation, of the 
dances and masses, of the gallant courtiers and the 
earnest priests, of the rivalries between Indian lovers 
and soldier suitors, and the legends of dusky maidens 
and their coquetries. They heard the story of the 
maiden's leap from the rock above them, — a story 
which is told in many a land and of many a rock, and 
alas, has too often been true, — and they hardly remem- 
bered to notice how fast the shadows lengthened or how 
fast the storm-cloud was rising. 

They were deep in these stories of the Illinois and 
their sad, romantic fate when there smote upon their 
ears a sound that brought terror to their hearts. A 
whirring, blood-curdling whoop came through the still 
air, followed by a number of rifle shots. Then there 
were piercing screams and other shots, and then a terri- 
ble stillness. 

"The Indians have attacked the camp!" they cried 
all in a breath. 

" Oh, what can we do ? " cried the girls. 

"We must go to them," said both the boys. 

" Oh, hurry ! let us hurry ! " said Blanche. 
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"We will hurry/' said Ned, "but you girls would 
better stay here ! You are safer on this rock than at 
the camp ! We will come back for you ! " 

" Yes, stay," said Sam. 

" No, no I let us go to them ! " cried Alice. 

" We can go faster alone," said Ned, " and you are 
safer here. No, not on the summit. There is a niche 
in the side half-way down. Follow us down, hitch the 
horses around in the ravine below the rock, and then 
hide where you are most out of sight and nearer the 
horses. Watch for us, and keep still unless discovered. 
Then fly toward the wagons. Give the horses the rein 
and hold on." 

The boys were clambering down as they made their 
last suggestions. They loosened two of the horses and 
shot out of the forest that lined the river onto the level 
flood-plain, and then as they approached the camp, 
entered the forest again. 

The camp was silent as the grave as they ap- 
proached; and, disturbed by the sound of their own 
horses* hoofs, they dismounted, hitched, and pressed on 
afoot. 

Soon they came in sight of the five white wagons 
drawn up in a circle ; but so well concealed were the 
settlers that they could not see one of them. Nor for 
a time could they discern a foe. They held their 
pistols in their hands and moved around the camp. 
The night was falling fast, and they had difficulty in 
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making their way. A black cloud was rising as the 
night settled, and the day, that had been fair, was closing 
with promise of a storm. 

" Sh ! " said Sam. ** This way ! " They moved up a 
ravine, and there, a quarter-mile from the camp, they 
came suddenly upon a dozen Indians. They were 
holding a consultation. The leader was urging a night 
attack, and his followers were urging their superstitions 
against it. Contrary to general impression, Indians are 
rarely willing to make a night attack. This leader, 
however, was not deterred by any thought of the spirits 
abroad at night. They had withdrawn, to care for one 
or two wounded, and while the chief talked, one of his 
men bound up the arm of another. His language was 
unintelligible, but the purport of the conversation was 
easily understood. The lightning was beginning to 
play, and in one of its flashes the boys both recognized 
as the chief the half-breed who had been prowling 
about the wagon that night in Chicago. Evidently he 
had no conscientious scruples about night work ! 

"This is our time!" said Sam. "Are both pistols 
ready ? Have you powder and bullets ? Then take 
half of mine." 

" Shall we fire one, and reserve one ? " asked Ned. 

" No ; we arc too few for that. We must make the 
most of our four shots, and frighten those whom we do 
not kill. Pick your man. No, leave that dirty half- 
breed for me ! Take one of the others. Be sure you 
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hit the first time you fire ! Then yell ! Then fire again ! 
Then run a little way from where we fire, and load. 
Are you ready ? One, two, fire ! " 

Two shots rang out. One man leaped into the air 
and fell silent, and another gave a cry of pain. 

" Whoop ! '* yelled Sam. 

"Whoop!" echoed Ned, and both fired again. 

Just then another whoop was heard. It came from 
the other side of the group of Indians. An arrow 
transfixed a fleeing Indian, and others came flying 
through the leaves. The boys forgot their plan to run, 
and stood watching. The foe fled in dismay, bearing 
off two of their number wounded, and leaving two 
others dead in the ravine. Then through the bushes 
on the other side, brandishing his tomahawk, and fol- 
lowed by a score of his Pottawatomie braves, rode 
Shabbona. 

The boys were quickly by his side, and led him 
toward the camp, his men staying behind, and quarrel- 
ling over the privilege of scalping the fallen enemies. 

" Bad Injun ! " exclaimed Shabbona. " Winnebago 
Injun ! Half white ! " 

The boys looked a moment only at the two dead 
Indians. The half-breed whom they recognized was 
not there, though they were sure that he was wounded, 
and both of these were killed with arrows. Their second 
shots had gone wild, but their first, they felt sure, had 
not missed. 
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The boys conducted Shabbona to the camp, and a 
number of his men followed him. He had come, he 
informed them in his scanty English, to tell them that 
Black Hawk and his band were threatening to make 
trouble. He was warning the settlers to provide places 
for their squaws and pappooses, while the men stayed 
to take care of the crops, and watched for actual 
hostilities. 

"But these are not Black Hawk's Indians.^" asked 
Sam. " I know Black Hawk. He is a Sac Indian. 
These are not Black Hawk's." 

Shabbona answered in deep disgust : — 

" Him ? No ! Him no Black Hawk. Him Girty ! 
Half-breed ! Girty, mean, coward ! Black Hawk no 
coward ! " 

No one had been seriously hurt in the camp. The 
Indians had been discovered while moving about to 
begin their attack, and were themselves surprised by 
the quick response to their scattering fire. 

"What have you done with the girls .^" cried Mrs. 
Mason. 

" We left them at the Rock," said Ned. " We feared 
you were being murdered, and we should bring them 
into danger. We left them in a place of safety. We 
will go for them." 

" Go .^ " asked Shabbona ; " where go ? " 

"To the Rock." 

" Rock ? What for ? " 
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"We go to get the girls. We have two there." 

Shabbona grunted his disapproval. 

"We will get our horses," said Ned. 

"Shabbona go too," said the chief. 

Shabbona sent two of his braves for the horses, 
and ordered his men to make their camp just outside 
the row. of wagons and across the spring from the 
camp. 

" Indians no come back to-night," he said. 

The night had grown intensely dark. The wind, 
which had not blown all day, rose quickly, and the 
lightning grew brighter and nearer. Shabbona led 
the way, refusing to use a torch, and commanding that 
no fire be built in or near the camp. 

The rain threatened, but held back. A few great 
drops that seemed like cupfuls splashed upon the leaves, 
and the wind died down. The lightning grew more fre- 
quent and more vivid. The boys pressed close behind 
Shabbona who took advantage of the lightning flashes 
to mark his course in the darkness that followed. In 
one of these the Rock loomed up, dark and precipitous, 
against the sky. They pressed on in the darkness, and 
by the next flash were at the base. 

" Call ! " said Shabbona. 

" Hallo, girls ! " called Ned. 

A quick response came from Blanche, followed by 
another from Alice. 

" Where are you ? " 
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" Here, and the horses are just below us. Are the 
friends safe ? *' 

" Yes, all safe. Here is Shabbona guiding us. Call 
to us, so that your voices may help us find you." 

"We are here. This way. Look out for a fallen 
log ahead. Now straight ahead." 

So guided, the rescuers made their way around the 
rock and along the root of a great pine to a niche 
before which stood the trunk of the pine itself, where 
they found the girls crouching under the crest of the 
rock. 

" Oh, we have been frightened to death ! " said Alice. 
" We have feared that they would all be murdered ! " 

"They are safe," said Ned, "and now we must get 
you there." 

"No, no!" said Shabbona. "No go back! Big 
thunder ! Much wet ! Come ! Shabbona show you! " 

He led them down the steep rock to where their 
horses were tied, and then riding before them brought 
them to a narrow cafion near at hand. It ended 
abruptly and in a semi-circular room. It was so nar- 
row as almost to seem roofed over, and its softer lower 
strata were worn away at the sides, leaving a coping 
of rock above them. Here they stopped, and dismount- 
ing, brought their saddles back under shelter and led 
their horses to where they also could find protection. 

The storm was breaking as they completed their 
preparations. For two hours it roared in fury above 
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them, sending rain in torrents, causing a cataract to fall 
over the head of the cafion, rending great trees with 
wind and lightning, and making the night by turns 
lurid with the fires of the clouds, and pitchy black 
with the darkness of the storm. Shabbona watched 
the storm with stolid concern, and mumbled some 
words of prayer or incantation. The young people 
sat in the shelter to which he had led them, making 
their comments in subdued voices. 

By and by the storm subsided, but the woods were 
full of torrents rushing to the river, and the trees were 
dripping their rain. 

" We stay here," said Shabbona. " Squaws sleep 
there. Men sleep here." He indicated the two sides 
of the cavern. 

"Where will Shabbona sleep ? " asked Alice. 

" Shabbona no sleep," said he. 

None of them slept much, though all of them dozed 
a little toward morning, for all were sleeping when 
Shabbona woke them, saying, — 

" Light comes. We go back." 

The dawn was young, and the light was coming 
slowly when they made their way around the Rock 
and out of the woods. The camp was just beginning 
to stir when they arrived, and glad enough to see them. 
They had restrained themselves from an attempt to 
find the missing members of the party, assuring them- 
selves that Shabbona and the young men had probably 
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reached the girls, and knowing that it was well-nigh 
useless, and certainly dangerous, to start for them that 
night. 

That morning they called a council, and determined 
their course of action. It was unwise, they decided, 
to move now to the future home of the colony. The 
few settlers had left, and the danger from an Indian 
uprising was not small. The principal danger, as they 
gathered from Shabbona, was not from Black Hawk, 
but from the Winnebagoes, and especially from Girty's 
band of renegades, who, taking advantage of the gen- 
eral terror, would perpetrate deeds from which fear 
would ordinarily have restrained them. 

Shabbona spoke of Black Hawk in terms of respect, 
and also of his adviser, the prophet Wini^eshiek.^ The 
prophet, he said, did not live with Black Hawk, but 
had a village of his own, somewhat beyond the home 
of the colony. He did little fighting, and his colony 
was largely composed of religious Indians, obedient 
to his revelations. Black Hawk always went to him 
for advice. The prophet was a man of peace, but 
Shabbona thought him inclined to advise war rather 
than abandonment of their land, and the graves of 
their ancestors. What Black Hawk did would depend 
on the advice of Winneshiek. 

This they gathered from Shabbona's meagre English. 

1 The name Winneshiek, or Wa-bo-ke-shiek, means the White Cloud, 
by which name the prophet was sometimes known. 
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They also inferred that Black Hawk would not put so 
large a stream as the Illinois between him and his line 
of retreat ; indeed, Shabbona doubted if he would come 
far south of the Rock River. At Hennepin, Shabbona 
thought, or south of the river, where settlers were more 
plenty, the wagons, squaws, and pappooses would be 
safe, and the men could make careful journeys on 
horseback. 

This advice the settlers followed. They crossed the 
river and made their way to a settlement at Big Ver- 
milion. Here they planned to wait for the young men 
who had come across on foot and by canoe, and here, 
also, they learned in due time the results of an explor- 
ing party sent to Indiantown, near their future home ; 
namely, that the Indians there knew nothing of the C(m- 
templated uprising, that Black Hawk was nowhere 
near, and that, except for sporadic forays made by law- 
less bands like Girty*s, they had nothing to fear from 
the Indians. On account of these bands, emboldened 
now by the general fright, and the absence of many of 
the settlers, it would be well to tarry till the party was 
united, and come on in full strength. 

They also learned something of Girty. He was a 
half-breed son of the notorious Pennsylvania Tory, 
Simon Girty, and as lawless a villian as ever stretched 
hemp. 

It did not take long for Ned and Sam to decide upon 
their own course. They did not wait for the return of 
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the explorers or the arrival of the rest of the party. 
They left the schooner and then- cattle and extra horses 
with the colony at Big Vermilion, and started together 
across the prairie toward their own possessions. Head- 
ing as they were directed between the Winnebago and 
Inlet swamps, they came, after two days* riding, to the 
Rock River. After getting their bearings, and judging 
that their land lay up the stream from the point where 
they had struck it, they made their camp for the night, 
determined on the morrow to make their way to the 
cabin, and find whether it was occupied, and if so, by 
whom. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE BURR OAK TREE. 



IT was midday on the third day when a sharp bend 
of the river brought the boys to a familiar landmark. 
It was a bed of rock on the face of the river bluff, and 
corresponded to the description given on the chart of 
the place where stone for a chimney might easily be 
obtained. 

" It is the very place," said Ned. 

" How do you know ? " asked Sam. 

" It is just the right distance above the bend of the 
river, and faces upon the stream in the direction indi- 
cated." 

"There is plenty of rock here for a chimney, and 
there are plenty of places where it may be had," said 
Sam, " and as the river winds in every direction, I don't 
see that you can be very sure." 

"I must look for three blazed maples on the hill 
above," said Ned. 

"We shall have to ride around some distance," said 
Sara. " That bluff is steep." 

They rode a good way around, and were soon on 
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the bluff above the quarry. There they found three 
maples in a triangle. 

"Here they arc!'' cried Ned. "They are easy to 
find." 

"Too easy/* said Sam, picking up a wilted twig. 

" Why so ? " 

" Some one else has found them recently." 

" How do you know ? " 

" Look at this twig. It has been cut within a week. 
The leaves are hardly dead." 

" Let's see the end. No, it was not broken. It was 
cut." 

" No doubt of it. Let us find the line. What indi- 
cates your angle here ? " 

" The three maples are a triangle, and the one stand- 
ing out from the river gives the direction from the one 
farthest up stream." 

" That's plain. Well, you stand at the upper tree, 
and sight past the other, and I'll stand out a few rods 
and get the direction." 

Ned got his bearings, and motioned Sam to the right 
and then the left, till he stood in line with the trees. 

" All right," said Sam. " I'll mark this place. Come, 
and we'll move on." 

Ned ran toward him, but stopped midway. 

" Hello ! " he said. " Here's something else ! " 

They pulled up a freshly cut pin, made from a green 
hazel sprout, 
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"This has been put here to mark the end of a 
chain." 

" No doubt about it. Let us pace it and see how 
long a chain — or rope, for they probably do not have 
a chain — they have been using. Twenty-two paces. 
That's four rods." 

"We shall find others, probably." 

"Yes, they have doubtless saved us the trouble of 
measuring it for ourselves. To what does this line 
lead ? " 

"To the burr oak tree. Let us follow the line and 
find the tree." 

They had no difficulty in finding the way to the tree, 
though they stopped short of it. The tree itself stood 
in the open, a short distance removed from the edge of 
the wood, and made a convenient and conspicuous land- 
mark. To a person approaching the river from the 
prairie, it was a convenient guide to the quarry, though, ^ 
as Ned has said, it was the tree that was the signifi- 
cant feature, for it was not only an end of the line, but 
designated also the real point to be located, — another 
burr oak tree. 

At intervals the line had been dug. There was a 
long and deep trench just midway between the two 
ends. A quarter, a third of the way from either end, 
there were shorter diggings, and the earth was fresh. 
The largest hole of all, they could see, was at the root 
of the tree itself. 
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"They're hard after it, Ned," said Sam. 

"They haven't the clew yet, though," said Ned. 

" The yards for rods, you mean ? '* 

" Yes. I can't get that bearing till we measure from 
the tree ; but I am sure that their digging along this 
line shows that they have failed to get the idea." 

" Explain the idea a little more in detail." 

"It is this. We have here the line between the 
quarry and the burr oak. It is eighty-two rods long. 
As many yards, that is eighty-two, back this way from 
the tree is a point unmarked, and to be determined by 
measuring. When that is found a line is to be drawn 
from that at an angle of thirty-seven degrees." 

"How can we measure it .^ " 

" Approximately with a pocket compass. But a shag- 
bark hickory on the right and a small double oak on 
the left give the angle." 

"There is nothing of that on the map." 

" No. But that is in cipher in the margin. Straight 
beyond the shagbark hickory in line with the double 
oak, and twenty-seven yards away, is another burr oak. 
This is the one we want, and the first is just to help us 
find it." 

" This is intricate ; but now I see what they have been 
doing, I begin to question a little whether it is safe. 
How did your father happen to bury money here ? " 

" He made an unusually large sum on his last jour- 
ney, and was here for several weeks. He had been to 
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New Orleans, where his trade had been profitable, and 
had come up the Mississippi to Missouri and then to 
Galena. He found more profitable trade among the 
lead mines there. Then he went up into Wisconsin, 
and followed down the Rock River, sending word that 
he would buy furs. He succeeded in obtaining large 
quantities of them. The Winnebagocs were not far 
away, the Pottawatomies were all about. The Sacs 
were at Rock Island, and the Prophet's village was an 
especially favorable place. My father came to know 
the prophet Winneshiek, and to think highly of him. 
Moreover, the new road from Peoria to Galena, the 
only road in this part of the state, is not far away, and 
offered opportunities for continued trade with the white 
people. 

** The result of it all was, that he was here a number 
of weeks at a time, and had a cabin built for himself. 
He came to love the place very much, and hearing that 
land had been sold at Rock Island, he went to Spring- 
field and tried to purchase this square mile at the bend 
of the river. It had not been surveyed by government, 
and could not be patented ; but he recorded his own 
survey and marks, and took formal possession. He 
had money enough to buy it, and more. I do not know 
how much more. But he counted it useless to take it 
with him to New England and upon a long trip he had 
still to make before he went thither. So he secreted it 
here in two places. There are two iron pots of gold 
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and silver buried on this land, and they contain the 
money necessary to pay for and improve it." 

Sam gave a long, low whistle of satisfaction. 

" All I have to say, is," he said, ** that however little 
of it may have transmitted to his son, that father of 
yours was a long-headed man." 

" Oh, Sam ! " cried Ned. "How I wish you could have 
known him, as I came to know him ! I myself never 
knew him till just before he died, nor did he know 
me. We learned each other just in time to lose each 
other." 

They sat a little time in silence on the mound of 
fresh earth beside one of the holes. Ned drew the 
back of his hand across his eyes. ** Well, well ! " he 
exclaimed. " This will never do ! We must get up and 
go to the cabin ! " 

At that very instant a bullet sung above them, and 
buried itself in a tree behind, and a little way off a pufF 
of smoke rose and the report of a gun echoed through 
the silent woods. 

** Drop into the hole, quick ! " said Ned, rblling over 
behind the pile of fresh earth. 

Sam was soon beside him, and for a moment they 
crouched below the ground. Then Sam, dropping his 
hat, cautiously raised his head and peeped toward the 
spot where the smoke had appeared. Then cautiously 
he reached out and drew in one of their rifles, which 
they had laid beside them on the ground. 
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" I can't reach the other,** he said, " it*s on the other 
side of the pile of earth." 

" Did you see anything ? *' asked Ned. 

" Nothing. Keep down. Have your pistols ready. 
I'm going to try again." 

" Be careful," said Ned. 

" I will. Hold on, here. Let me try something 
safe." 

He drew his ramrod and put his hat upon it. 

"Lie low on your side of the hole," said he, "while 
I get to the other end and peep. FU have to use a pis- 
tol. There isn't room to poke out a rifle. Now, when 
I say 'Ready,* poke up that hat over your end, and be 
sure to be down when you do it. That will draw fire 
from me. And if anything appears as big as a goose 
egg, ril have a fling at it.** 

Sam made his arrangements at the other end of the 
short hole, and cautiously raised his head behind a tuft 
of thick grass. 

" Ready,** said he. 

Ned raised the hat to the edge of the fresh earth, and 
moved it slightly just above it, as if trying to take an 
observation. In a moment there was another report, 
and a bullet pierced the hat. It was answered instantly 
by Sam, who sent a bullet toward the fire and then 
dropped. 

" I'll bet a dollar against a doughnut I winged him," 
he said. 
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After an interval he peeped out again, and could dis- 
cern through the trees the retreating figure of a man, 
supporting his right arm with his left hand, and dodg- 
ing from tree to tree. 

** Wave your hat again," said Sam. 

The hat was waved, but brought no response. 

" Now," said Sam, ** let's get out of here ! That fel- 
low is the only one here, but there are more, likely, at 
the cabin. They will be here soon." 

They clambered out of the waist-deep hole, secured 
the other rifle, and ran with all speed toward the river. 

" Let's get our horses, and ride away till night," said 
Ned. 

" A good plan," said Sam. " We'll do it ! " 

They ran as fast as they could, carrying their rifles 
and pistols, and soon were at the three blazed maples 
above the quarry. 

•* This way for the horses," said Ned. 

They went to the place where the horses had been 
tied. The horses were gone. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE CABIN BY THE RIVER. 

""1X7 HAT in the world shall we do now?" asked 

V V Ned. " Let*s move away from this line, which 
is the first place they will search for us, and get time to 
make a plan,'' said Sam. 

They started a cautious retreat without thought of 
the direction they were taking. They had gone a con- 
siderable distance when Sam asked, — 

" Do you know which way we are going ?*' 

"Yes. Up stream." 

" And toward the cabin, are we not ? " 

•• I hadn't thought of it. Yes. It is true." 

" We must go around it." 

" I am not sure of that ! " 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I believe it better to go toward it." 

"We'll be shot, surely." 

" Let's go and see. They are probably searching for 
us, now. We may find the cabin more nearly unoccu- 
pied than at any time later." 

" Ned, you are a genius ! Let's do it ! How far away 

are we?" 
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" Not far, I judge from the map. It is a little further 
up, and there the river bends." 

** Push on. Tm with you. Wait till I load this pistol. 
Now Tm ready." 

The bend in the river showed them the cabin nest- 
ling in the edge of the open, where the woods left a 
crescent-shaped clearing. They approached the cabin 
from the back. Around at the other side their own 
horses were tied, and four others with them. They 
moved cautiously around till the front was in view. 
-^The door was open, and while they looked, a man 
emerged. His right arm was bandaged, and in his left 
he held a pistol. He walked a third of the way around 
the clearing, and then returning to the door walked the 
other way, and toward the boys. Then for a time he 
stood in the door, leaning against the jamb, and show- 
ing signs of pain in his arms. Then he walked straight 
out from the door, and looked about to the right and left. 

" Sam ! " whispered Ned, " now*s our time ! The rest 
are all searching for us. He's as far from the door as 
we are. Let's make a dash ! " 

" Good ! Be quick and still ! " 

They slipped out from their hiding-place and ran 
toward the door. They were half-way to the cabin, 
and nearer the door than the man, when he discovered 
them, and, turning, fired his pistol at them. It was a 
left-handed shot and went wild, and they were upon 
him before he could make further resistance. 
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" Hands up, or you are a dead man ! ** cried Sam, 
presenting his gun. 

The wounded man's left hand dropped the pistol, 
and rose above his head. 

"To the cabin!" commanded Ned, and started him 
on a run for the door. 

" Take care of him while I bring in the horses ! " 
cried Sam. 

He was soon at the door, leading the sorrel and the 
black, and brought them into the cabin. Ned was ahead 
of him, still covering the prisoner with his pistol. 

" Had you better bring the other horses ? " asked Ned. 

"No, there wouldn't be room for us. They might 
shoot our horses and their own if all were out, but they 
will hardly shoot theirs with ours inside. And we can 
cover them with our guns from this port-hole, as they 
have been doing. Well, my man, and who are you.^ 
And what do you mean by shooting at honest men ? ** 

The prisoner surlily answered with a curse. 

"All right. We'll have more time to be sociable later. 
Let's see. What have you got about you ? A knife ? 
Yes, and a wicked one it is. What else ? Oh, yes, I 
know where you keep them ! I thought Td find some- 
thing in your boot ! You save that little gun for emer- 
gencies, do you.^ Well, ril keep it for emergencies. 
A pretty little pistol, isn't it.? Now we've got to tie 
you. Keep your eye on the door, Ned. This halter 
rope will do. I wonder if I can trust that wounded 
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hand? FU look at it later. It*s hard to tie up one 
hand, but I guess we can make it. Now, look here, 
Mr. What*s-your-name, Vm going to tie up just one 
hand, and you sit down there. I'll tie it behind your 
back, so, and I don't think that knot will slip. Now, 
if I catch you fooling with that knot, or doing any busi- 
ness with that right hand, I'll put a bullet from this 
pretty little pistol that was in your boot leg, where it 
will be more to the purpose. You understand ? " 

The prisoner turned on Sam a look of deadly hate, 
and took his seat on a rude stool in the corner. , 

Scarcely were these preparations completed and the 
door locked and barred, when Ned called, — 

" Here they come ! " 

At that instant three men emerged from the woods, 
and rushed toward the door, bearing the trunk of a 
fallen tree, with which they intended to batter down the 
door. Ned fired, and the foremost fell, and the log 
dropped and rolled over upon him. The other two, 
leaving the log and their companion, drew their pistols 
and rushed on toward the door. Sam sprang to the 
port-hole and thrust out his rifle and fired. Just then 
the prisoner sprang upon him from behind, holding 
aloft a knife in his wounded hand. 

It was a desperate effort, and would have been the 
end of Sam, but Ned, who was in the act of withdraw- 
ing his gun from the hole, saw the assault in time to 
Strike a terrific blow with the barrel of his empty rifle, 
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which knocked the prisoner, senseless and bleeding, 
into the corner from which he had come. The horses 
took fright at the struggle, and before Ned could se- 
cure black Lochinvar and quiet him, he had nearly 
trampled the fallen man to death. 

Meantime Sam was emptying his pistols at the 
retreating pair, who fell back from the door, dis- 
mayed by the warm reception there, and took to the 
woods. 

The boys reloaded their guns and watched the port- 
holes to assure themselves that the retreat had not been 
a feint, looking about meantime at the interior of the 
cabin. It was a low, rough structure, put up as a tem- 
porary habitation, yet not without regard for its uses as 
a possible fort. Its door was of heavy hewed punch- 
eons, mounted on hickory hinges, and secured by a 
heavy wooden latch and a strong oak bar. The win- 
dows had no glass, but were small sections cut from 
logs in the sides and rear, with one on each side of the 
door. These also were secured by heavy hewed planks. 
There was a stone fire-place at the end. 

The furniture consisted of a pair of three-legged 
stools, a rude easy chair made of bent hickory limbs, 
with a hewn puncheon seat, and a "one-posted bed," 
two of whose sides were formed by the walls, and the 
mattress of pine boughs. The logs were thick enough 
to be bullet proof, except for the cracks and chinkings. 
The chinking had been done after the usual fashion, 
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with wedges of split oak driven lengthwise between the 
logs, and the whole daubed with clay in lieu of mortar. 

"A pretty good fort," said Sam. 

"Just about as my father left it, I judge," said Ned. 

** Yes ; our recent occupants do not seem to have en- 
riched it much." 

There was not even a pot or skillet to testify to 
recent occupancy. A broken gourd by the fire was 
the only utensil in sight. An ash shingle by the fire 
showed that it had been used for the making of com 
bread, and a small bag of meal with some pieces of 
jerked^ venison showed where provisions came from. 

Ned looked around carefully. 

" Not a blessed drop," he said. 

" What* s that ? whiskey } " 

" No, water. We can't stay here forever, that's sure. 
There is no feed for the horses, no water for them or us." 

" We can stand it one night, I reckon," said Sam. 

" Perhaps so, but I wish now we had got a drink while 
at the river." 

*' There are springs near, are there not ? " 

"Yes, one, I remember father said, is in the edge 
of the clearing, near the cabin. It must be toward the 
west, yonder." 

** If that prisoner were in condition to do business," 
said Sam, "we'd send him for water." 

^ " Jerked " venison or beef was much used by the settlers, who learned 
this method of curing by smoke and drying from the Indiana. 
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" At the end of a rope ? *' 

" No ; under cover of a rifle. Let's see what sort of 
fellow he is.** 

They both bent over the prostrate form. There was 
no doubt now that the prisoner was disabled. His 
wounded arm was less dangerous than the bruise across 
the temple caused by the rifle blow, and neither of them 
could tell how badly he might have been injured by the 
hoofs of Lochinvar. However, such examination as 
they were able to make revealed no serious bruises 
traceable to the hoofs of the stallion. 

"Sam," asked Ned, "do you think he will die.^ " 
" I don't know. Serve him right if he did." 
"Yes, I know. But Fd hate to kill him." 
" So would I ; but if you had stopped to tap him 
lightly with your gun-barrel, it would have been all over 
with me." 

It was a red-bearded man lay in the comer, singu- 
larly disfigured. A part of his nose was gone, as if it 
had been bitten off in a brutal fight, and the face which 
lay unconscious and blood-stained was a vicious one, in 
which every base passion was written large. 

" He's a cut-throat, if there ever was one," said Sam. 

"Yes," said Ned, "but I hope he won't die this time." 

" So do I," said Sam. " It is no pleasure to have to 

shoot men or knock them down with our guns ; but we 

may as well recognize the fact that we've got to deal 

with a set of fiends, and must treat them accordingly." 
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The afternoon wore off, and they were undisturbed. 
They had no heart to make a fire and bake a cake, nor 
had they even enough water to do so ; but they chewed 
a little of the jerked beef, till they found it was making 
them thirsty. 

At length night fell, dark and cloudy. They struck 
sparks into a little powder, and made a small fire, but 
kept it low that it might not light the interior of the 
cabin enough to make them a mark. Several times 
they heard footsteps near the cabin, and when they did 
so, they would thrust out a pistol and fire, but without 
aim, and only as a warning. It was a long, long night. 
They both grew thirsty, and wondered that so few hours 
could produce thirst so nearly insupportable. 

Early in the evening the wounded man with the log 
across his legs was rescued by his comrades, and later 
the horses outside were unfastened and led away. 

The latter part of the night the prisoner became 
partially conscious, and at times delirious as his fever 
rose. The boys understood little of what he said, but 
at times he called the name of Creegan. 

Toward morning the wounded man began to plead 
for water. The terrible gunshot thirst was upon him, 
and the fever made him the more in need of drink. 

"I can bear my own thirst," said Ned, "but to hear 
that poor wretch call for water which we can't give 
him, is too much for me." 

** For the love of heaven, give me a drink ! " pleaded 
the prisoner. 
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" We would, but we haven*t a drop," said Ned. 

" Whiskey, then ! There's a jug beside the chimney 
and above the beam ! " 

" Not a drop ! To be without water is bad enough, 
but you shall have no whiskey ! " said Ned. 

The dawn was coming on. The prisoner moved and 
showed more strength. 

" Sorry we can't give you a drink," said Sam. 

" Oh, let me go and bring you water ! " pleaded the 
prisoner. 

"You are not able to go," said Sam. 

" Yes I am ! I would go to the mouth of the pit 
for a drink. Let me go. I will bring you water. 
You may shoot me if I do not come back. You can 
cover me all the way. The spring is near. They 
might shoot you if you went, but they will not shoot me." 

"They will try to rescue you," said Ned. 

" What if they do ? You do not want me ? " 

" Yes, we do," said Sam. 

" What do you want of me .^ " asked the man, 
suspiciously. 

" We want to shoot you dead," said Sam, deliberately, 
"if any of your friends kill either of us." 

The prisoner grew pale. 

"You wouldn't do that } " he asked. 

"Yes, we would. The moment one of us falls, the 
other shoots you dead. And if you attempt to murder 
us again, we'll flay you alive." 
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The prisoner was silent for a time. Then he pleaded, — 

" Let me get you some water, anyway. And if I see 
my men, TU ask them to let you go.*' 

" How many of your men are there ? " 

** Ten," said the prisoner. 

" You lie," said Sam. 

" Well, four, then." 

" That counts you and one other as good as you or 
worse." 

" As good as me .? " 

"Yes. We dropped another at least, and he lay 
with a log across his legs till night came. As nearly 
as I can make out we are two against two, with 
these walls in our favor, to say nothing of having 
a hostage." 

" They'll starve you out." 

** All right. You'll starve with us, and we can stand 
it if you can. Who are you, anyway ? " 

" My name's Hawkins. They call me Reddy." 

"Well, Reddy, what dirty trick are you and your 
friends trying to play on us here ? " 

" You know, yourself, and if you think I'm going to 
be pumped, you're mistaken. Do you want me to get 
that water, or not ? " 

" Ah ! you're getting independent as you get stronger] 
We may have to tie you up again. Well, Ned," said 
Sam, "suppose we let him get a drink for us. And 
see here, Reddy, if you meet your friends, tell them 
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that to try to rescue you is as good as to shoot you, do 
you hear ? " 

"But if they will go away?" asked Reddy, "if they 
will go away, will you let them take me with them ? '* 

"Get the water first, and see what message you 
bring from them. We will consider it then.'* 

Sam climbed up beside the chimney and brought 
down the jug, Hawkins watching him intently all the 
time. He drew the cork and taking from the saddle 
his own tin cup filled it with the liquor, and poured 
the rest through a crack between the puncheons. 

The wounded man caught the smell of the wasted 
liquor, and cried out with a more bitter cry than his 
pain had evoked. 

"Oh, give me, give me a drop! Just a drop!*' he 
cried. 

"Just about," said Sam, pouring off a little of the 
liquor into the gourd. " Now, here, Mr. Reddy Hawkins, 
you may have this thimbleful. You'll maybe need it 
to get to the spring. No, I won't give you another 
drop. Now see if you can crawl and take this jug 
along." 

They opened the door a little, and he crept toward 
it on both knees and his left hand. In his wounded 
right he carried the jug. At first they doubted whether 
he would be able to get to the spring. Half-way there 
he stopped, tipped the jug, and drained into his mouth 
the last drops, and then crept on. 
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' The boys had closed the door behind him, and were 
covering him with their rifles through the port-holes. 
The spring was just at the edge of the timber, and he 
was almost there when two men, one of them Creegan, 
rushed out to help him, but he cried in terror, — 

" Back, back ! " 

They retreated to the timber, and he gained the 
spring, where he lay prone at the water's edge so long 
that the boys thought he had fainted. He sat up at 
length, and bathed his face, and thrust his wounded 
arm deep into the spring run. Then he called to his 
companions, who sat a short distance away and talked 
with him. 

Then he took the jug which one of his companions 
filled at the spring, and started back. The jug was too 
heavy for him, and he called to his companions to help 
him. Then one of them, not Creegan, came out of the 
woods, took the jug, making signs to the house that he 
was unarmed, and carried it near to the house, and then, 
returning, helped Hawkins to it. Then, while Hawkins 
crept toward the door, he returned to the woods. 

The boys opened the door and took him in, and 
received the jug at his hands. Sam poured him out 
another small dram, and waited for him to tell his story. 

" They will go away if you will let them take me,'* 
said Hawkins. "They will keep in the open, in full 
sight of the house, and will not return for three months 
at least. Beyond that they make no promise." 
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" They must promise not to return at all/' said Ned. 

" How much is their promise worth ? " asked Sam. 
" Did Creegan tell you this ? " 

The man started. " What do you know about Cree- 
gan ? " he asked. " There is no such man here." 

"You lie again," said Sam, "and such yarns give us 
little faith in your promise." 

" I tell you as I was told," said Hawkins. 

" Very well. And we insist that you get away and 
stay away," said Ned. 

"There is one other condition," said the prisoner. 
"You must leave me alone in the cabin ten minutes." 

" We won't do it," said Sam. 

" I will do no harm," said Hawkins. 

"We will consent to nothing of the sort," said 
Ned. 

" Then we will not go," said Hawkins. 

"Very well; stay where you are. Here, Ned, it 
is time to tie this prisoner of ours. Both hands this 
time." 

The prisoner watched them ruefully as they ap- 
proached with the rope. 

"You don't understand," said he; "I don't want to 
hurt you. I will keep no arms. Let me be here alone 
just a few minutes, — I give you the word of a man 
that I will do nothing to keep you out. You shall have 
possession in ten minutes." 

"Hawkins," said Ned, "you waste your little strength. 
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We will do nothing of the kind. We will stay here till 
doomsday before we consent to such terms." 

" Then let me go once more and tell them," pleaded 
Hawkins. 

" Very well, half-way to the woods this time, and one 
of them may come and talk with you in our hearing. 
Talk loud, for we want to hear every word." 

" ril go," said Hawkins. 

He crept half-way to the edge of the clearing, where 
he stopped and signalled to the woods. The man who 
had brought the jug came and met him, and Hawkins 
in a loud voice announced that the boys were willing 
to let them depart, but insisted that they should never 
return, and would not consent that he should be alone 
in the cabin. 

After a long consultation this was agreed to, and 
Hawkins's companion shouted the agreement both 
ways, to the house and the woods. 

" He need not return, then," said Ned. " Load your 
other wounded man and bring your horses into the 
open and help him to mount. Then keep in the open, 
straight across the prairie. If you take to timber, we 
fire." 

Before long the arrangement was completed. The 
two uninjured bandits led out a pony, ridden by a man 
whose leg appeared to have been broken, and with him 
another pony on which they mounted the eager Haw- 
kins. Then they brought their own ponies and be- 
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Strode them. One of these men kept his face averted, 
and his hat pulled low, but they had no trouble in 
recognizing Creegan. 

Then the four started, slowly and painfully. The 
boys watched them with sincere pity as they struck 
their slow gait across the prairie. Soon they assured 
themselves that theu* own danger was past, and led 
their horses to the spring, and there bathed their hands 
and faces and refreshed themselves. 

The cavalcade was still in sight when they returned 
to the house, and continued visible for a still longer 
time, stopping now and then to let the wounded men 
rest, and then starting slowly on. It was a relief to the 
boys when, three or four miles away, they entered a 
strip of timber that shut them out from sight. Then 
they threw themselves on the ground under the trees, 
and both fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE WOUNDED BANDIT. 



" If ELLO, there ! Wake up ! " a rough voice 

1 1 sounded in the ears of Ned and Sam. 

They started suddenly and in fear. All the terrors of 
the past night came suddenly over them. Nor was 
their fear diminished, when, sitting up, they found 
themselves looked down upon by one of the men at 
whom they had lately been shooting. It was the only 
one beside Creegan who was not wounded, — the one 
who had helped Hawkins with the water. 

They reached automatically for their pistols, but he 
stopped them. 

" There, there ! None of that ! You've shot at us 

enough the last twenty-four hours. If you do it much 

more, you may spoil our good nature. We don't mind 

a moderate amount of it, but we've had a pretty liberal 

dose. If killing had been the order of the day, I'd 

have tried it when you was both here asleep. You was 

pretty fair game. But it ain't killing Tm after now — 

it's saving life." 

They withdrew their hands from their belts. They 
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knew that he had them in his power and that his words 
were true. 

" We thought you had gone," said Ned. 

" Yes, and were glad of it. Well, I am, so far as Tm 
concerned myself. But we've got to ask a favor of you. 
Jim's pretty badly crippled, andVe can't get him much 
further." 

" Who's Jim } Hawkins } " asked Sam. 

" No ; the other fellow's Jim. You hurt him some 
with your pop-gun, but the log's what did the business. 
He's got a broken leg. Now, will you take care of him 
till we come back? That's the question." 

The boys hesitated. 

" Look here/' said Sam. " We don't quite know how 
much of your yarns we can believe. Is this honest in- 
jun ? Or are you trying to unload another man on us 
who will stab us with his wounded hand ? " 

That was rather bad, it's a fact," said the bandit 

But you've got to allow something for Hawkins. He 
wasn't raised right, and don't have the right idea of 
honor. But there's worse men than Hawkins. There's 
better ones, too, and Jim's one of them. And Jim's in 
hard luck. What with a lead pill in his shoulder and a 
leg that ought to be laid out in an eaves spout, he's about 
gone up. Now, Jim won't make you no trouble if you 
take him to board, and just as soon as he's able to 
travel and we get a place to store him, we'll take him 
oflf your hands. And mind, if you take him in, we're 
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quits on this claim, and we won't trouble you no 



more.** 



Still Sam hesitated. " If I hadn't come so near get- 
ting that Hawkins's dirk between my ribs," he said, 
" I might feel disposed to trust you. Ned, what do you 
say ? " 

"Let us take him," said Ned. "Bad as he is, we 
can't let him die for lack of care." 

"That's the talk," said the bandit. "That's as good 
gospel as a preacher ever talked. You see, we're in 
need of a good Samaritan. We were coming down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and Jim has fell among 
honest men, — and that, for men in our profession, is 
worse than the other." 

" Go on and bring your man," said Ned. 

" He's near," said the man. " I rode back with 
him. When I found we couldn't get him further I 
left him back here a quarter of a mile till I could be 
sure what sort of welcome he'd get. I found you 
asleep, and I won't say that I didn't have some stray 
thoughts about how easy it would be to perfect our 
title to this claim, but I concluded I'd let you get up 
and think it over, and maybe it would be better than 
to kill you. I'd sorter hate to do that, anyhow. You're 
young fellows, ain't you ? Good Law ! I didn't know 
you were just boys ! Jim's a young feller, too. I'll be 
back soon. Maybe you'd like to know what to call me. 
I'm Zeek Sawyer." 
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He was back in half an hour, which was little time 
enough for the boys to prepare for their guest. They 
made up the rude bed for him, and put their own camp 
kettle over the fire to make coffee, for they thought he 
must be hungry and faint. 

" Give me a lift, here,** called Sawyer at the door. 

They ran to the door. The wounded man was hold- 
ing painfully to the pommel of his saddle, and his pale 
face and bloodshot eyes told of his agony. 

Ned sprang to help him down, and Sawyer was with 
him. Sam carefully lifted the broken leg, and so they 
bore him, fainting, to the bed. 

" Thought I wasn't going to get him here," Sawyer 
said. " He's fainted. Lay him down. Got any 
water ? " 

Sam hastened with the water, and slipped his arm 
under the wounded man's head to raise his lips to the 
cup. Then wijh a sudden cry he dropped the cup, and 
fell on his knees beside him. 

" Jim ! Jim ! Oh, my brother ! " 

For a moment Ned stood confronting Sawyer, until 
the latter suddenly realized the meaning of it all. Then 
Sawyer said, dryly : — 

" I reckon this will be a safe enough place to leave 
him. He seems to have found some kinfolks. Well, 
well ! You never can tell ! Families are pretty streaked 
sometimes. I've got some pretty decent relations 
myself. Well, young fellows, I don't see that I can do 
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much here, and Tm needed to help care for Hawkins. 
Good-by. Be careful of your shooting irons. Don't 
point them around too carelessly. You never know 
when you'll hit a brother. But keep *em by you when 
you lie down to sleep. Some bad man may happen 
along to wake you. Good-by.*' 

Ned bade him good-by. Sam was still on his knees 
by the bed. A little while they worked together over 
Jim, and then Ned said : — 

"Sam, you must keep house for a day or two. I 
must go for help." 

Then, mounting black Lochinvar, he struck off across 
the prairie with rapid gait. 

It was a week before James Leslie came to himself. 
Pain and loss of blood had done almost their worst for 
him, and when he recovered from his first unconscious- 
ness it was to a stupor that alternated with delirium. 
When his consciousness returned. Dr. Chamberlin was 
by his side, brought there by Ned four days before, 
and watching earnestly for the hour when he could 
say whether his patient would live or die. It had been 
no small task to reduce the fracture with the leg swollen 
as it was ; and the bullet wound, while not dangerous 
in itself, was inflamed and had resulted in much loss 
of blood. 

For another day or two he kept Sam from the room 
while his brother was awake, reserving the recognition 
till the danger should be less. All this time Sam was 
in a state of great anxiety. 
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" Oh, doctor ! '* he said, " save him ! save him ! He 
is not wholly bad ! He is a dear, generous, brave man ! 
Bad as he may have become in some things, he is not 
all bad ! " 

"We'll try," said the doctor, "but he's a pretty sick 
man. If he dies, it will not be the bullet that has killed 
him. That has helped to make him so sick, but the log 
was the more dangerous weapon." 

" And oh, to think," said Sam, " that he lay there all 
those hours with that log upon him ! " 

" You could not help it," said the doctor. 

The recognition came about in the most natural way 
at last. On Sunday afternoon the doctor and Ned were 
resting, and Jim was asleep. Sam sat in the room almost 
holding his breath, and gazing intently at the sleeping 
man. Suddenly Jim opened his eyes, and the two pairs 
of eyes met. 

" Come here, Sam," said Jim, faintly. 

Sam rose and walked to the bed, and laid his hand 
on his brother's head. 

" I'm going to pull through, I reckon," said Jim. 

"Yes, Jim," said Sam, "and I'm so glad." 

" I don't know that I am. But yes, since I find you 
here, I am. Where's Creegan ? " 

"Gone," said Sam, "and the others, too." 

" Who's with you here ? " 

"My friend Ned Putnam, and the doctor." 

" And where are the fellows that shot us ? " 
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" They are safe." 

" Yes, but where ? " 

" Here." 

" Here ? " 

" Yes. Ned and I did the shooting." 

** Pretty good shooting, some of it. Oh, no, I'm not 
mad. I was just wondering how it came about. No 
matter. I'm tired now. Give me a drink. Thank you. 
Now give us your hand. You're a man, Sam, and 
game, too. I'm glad your shooting wasn't done on our 
side. This game has been a bad one for me. I'll have 
to shuffle for a new deal. We'll talk about it when I 
wake up. Run out now, and rest awhile. I'm all right. 
Just let me sleep." 

He slept all night, and in the morning was manifestly 
better. 

" Out of danger," said Dr. Chamberlin. " And now, 
my friend, I must leave you. You've had a close call. 
I must go back to our colony and help them get 
settled." 

" Doc, you're a trump," said Jim. " You've pulled 
me back from the grave. I don't know how I can pay 
you." 

" My bill is high," said the doctor. 

" What do you charge i " 

" I charge you before the living God to be a good 
man, and let me know that I have benefited the world 
by saving your life." 
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"Well, doctor," said Jim, "that's high, to be sure. 
But I believe it's all right. God helping me. Til do it. 
I've a hard record. But I reckon Sam and I together 
can manage a new beginning for me. What do you 
say, Sam.^ Will you help me to get on my feet again .^" 

"Jim," said Sam, " you know I will.'* 

" I hadn't any doubt of it," said Jim. " And now, 
you, young fellow, that staid in here with Sam and 
cracked away at me — do you think you'll regret not 
getting a bullet into my heart ? " 

" By no means," said Ned. " I am almost as glad as 
Sam that you are recovering ; and now, Sam, I mean to 
ride back with the doctor and bring up the schooner. 
We need to get to living." 

"All right, Ned. I can care for Jim." 

" I don't think," said Jim, " that there will be any 
shooting to do. They will all be willing to stop now, 
except Creegan. But he will be on a new tack next 
time. He means to have that lead." 

" Lead } " said Ned. " You mean our bullets ? " 

" No. The lead mine." 

" The lead mine } " 

"Yes. Certainly. What did you think we wanted 
here? Was it for exercise we were digging up the 
whole prairie ? " 

"Why, no. But what made you think there was 
lead here?" 

" WeU, isn't there lead on this claim ? " 
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" We don't know of any. There may be." 

" Why, Creegan had a chart, a map of the whole 
place, with the veins surveyed from the burr oak to the 
quarry, and the sycamore to the spring.** 

" But who said it was lead ? '* 

" Why, he supposed of course it was lead. There's 
lead at Galena. There's lead about here somewhere. 
The Indians have sold rich blocks of ore that is practi- 
cally pure lead. We bought some from them that was 
dug not far away. But — is it possible we were mis- 
taken ? What do those lines mean on the map ? ** 

Sam and Ned looked at each other and laughed. 

"Lead!** said Ned. "We never thought of such a 
thing.** 

"We fooled you that time,** said Sam. "If we had 
known you were digging for lead, you might just as 
well have kept on, and we would have divided the prod- 
uct with you.** 

Jim was puzzled. "Well, boys,** he said at length, 
" there*s something here I don*t understand. But Cree- 
gan thinks it*s lead, and he means to have this claim. 
When Ned goes South for the schooner, he*d better go 
to Springfield, and prove up his occupancy. You have 
to get up early in the morning to get ahead of 
Creegan.** 

"That's a good idea, Ned,'* said Sam. 

" I think so, too,** said Ned. 

" You can*t buy it yet," said Dr. Chamberlin. " No 
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land away from the Mississippi is for sale yet north of 
the old Indian boundary, but you can get preemption 
papers." 

" That's all right," said Jim, " but if you have a claim 
worth keeping, you've just got to hold it down by main 
strength. . Go on and prove up if you can, and while 
you're gone Sam will furnish a Fourth of July for Cree- 
gan if he comes back." 

" If you think he will come," said Ned, " I will not 
leave." 

"No danger. You're more likely to meet him in 
Springfield than here." 

" Then," said Ned, ** I shall start in the morning with 
the doctor. I will go straight on to Springfield, and 
when I return I will bring up the schooner." 

"A good programme," said Jim. "Meantime, Sam 
and I will devote ourselves to digging the lead out of 
me, since there's none on the place. There ought to be 
lead here, considering how reckless you young fellows 
are in slinging it around." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE YOUNG GIANT OF SANGAMON. 

THE young men of the Hampshire colony came 
down the Illinois River one Tuesday in June, 183 1, 
to Big Vermilion, where they joined the caravan which 
had arrived before them. Ned and the doctor had de- 
parted scarce an hour before their arrival. There was 
great rejoicing, and the joy was increased by the news 
that the exploring party brought back a few days later. 
Black Hawk and his band were quiet and contemplat- 
ing no attack, and the Indians at Tiskilwa, the old 
Indian village near the proposed settlement, were peace- 
fully cultivating their com. 

The united colony moved over the river and made its 
way to the new home on Bureau Creek, near where 
now stands the pleasant town of Princeton. It was 
a happy flitting, but attended with discomfort. The 
latter part of the way a wagon got mired in a stream, 
and it was gotten out with difficulty. Ned's schooner 
accompanied the move, and there were plenty who 
were glad to ride the extra horses. Alice held to Joan, 
the spotted mare, but Black Lochinvar being gone, 
Blanche rode another horse. 
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So the colony moved from their temporary home at 
Big Vermilion, where Ned and Sam had left them, 
and where Ned had found the doctor. 

Dr. Chamberlin and Ned were riding late in the 
twilight, returning from Rock River, and making 
toward Big Vermilion. 

"We will try," said the doctor, "to camp to-night on 
the ground where the colony is to settle. We may be 
able to report to the others some facts which will help 
to make our settlement less difficult** 

" I wish I could stay and help you to establish your 
homes," said Ned. 

"So do I. But the young men have arrived; we shall 
have help enough. I hope they have word by this 
time of what I am sure is true, that the Indians are 
quiet. We can begin our homes at. once. And you 
must hasten on to Springfield, and then back to your 
own cabins." 

" What a beautiful country this is," said Ned. 

" It has a great future," said the doctor. 

" Do you think Chicago will ever be a large town ? " 

" It is not impossible. Its present chance is largely 
owing to what might almost be called an accident.** 

" How is that ? ** 

" The bill admitting Illinois as a state fixed its 
northern boundary at the south end of Lake Michigan. 
The bill was amended just before it passed, by one wise 
congressman who felt that the new state ought to have 
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a frontage on the lake. No one opposed the amend- 
ment, for no one else cared. But the future of Illinois 
will be greatly affected by that change; and Chicago 
will grow much more rapidly in the state of Illinois 
than it would in the territory of Michigan.'* ^ 

" Look ! '' said Ned. '^ What is that ahead > " 

" A camp of Indians,*' said the doctor. 

" No ; for I see a white-topped wagon." 

" Ah ! settlers ! And on our claim, I do believe ! " 

" Perhaps they are only camping there for the night." 

" Let us ride up and see." 

They approached the camp, counting, as they came 
near, five wagons. 

"Our own number," said Ned. "You don't sup- 
pose — " 

Just then a glad and surprised voice called out from 
the camp, — 

" It's the doctor ! And Ned Putnam is with him ! " 

They were soon at home among their friends, and 
Ned was introduced to the young men. They received 
him kindly, and all had a pleasant evening about the 
camp fire. 

Ned felt, however, a change in his relations with the 
colony. He could not fail to notice that he was re- 
garded with something of jealousy by the young men ; 
and it came to him with a feeling of concern that he 

^ What is now Wisconsin was at this time a part of the territory of 
Michigan. 
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would hardly have expected, that his and Sam's un- 
questioned monopoly of the attention of the two most 
winsome young women of the company had been due, 
in part at least, to the absence of the young men who 
belonged in the colony. Now there were manifest 
rivals present. He had no opportunity for so much 
as a word with Blanche alone, and Alice was guarded 
as if of right by John Lee. 

It was with a strong feeling of discomfort that Ned 
lay down that night among the other young men. 
There were three or four of them to every young 
woman of the company, and every one of them had 
come to make a home of his own, and was cherishing 
a dream of some one who should share it with him. 
Some dreamed of sweethearts back in the old Bay 
State ; others dreamed only of some unknown girl who 
would come in due time in answer to their longing, as 
the prairie flowers come in answer to the sunshine ; and 
others dreamed of Alice and of Blanche. 

There were two at least, who, to Ned*s jealous eye, 
were already in love with Blanche, but Ned felt even 
more concern for Sam, when he saw John Lee's confi- 
dent attitude toward Alice. For his friend's sake even 
more than his own, he was solicitous ; for he was here, 
and could speak for himself, but Sam was far away, 
and must long remain. He determined to speak to the 
girls in the morning, to either of them, to both of them, 
and to make sure of his own standing with Blanche, 
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and Sam*s with Alice. For the sight of these rivals 
made him conscious of what, indeed, he had known all 
the time, but had hardly thought out in words ; that he 
loved Blanche, and that Sam loved Alice. 

They were all up early in the morning; for on this 
day poles were to be cut for temporary huts, and the 
first claims were to be staked out. Breakfast was 
eaten at dawn, and all set to work with a will. There 
was work for all, both men and women, in the varied 
labor of chopping, dragging, lifting, and fastening the 
frail poles that made the first shelter of the new colony. 

Ned hung about, under pretence of assisting the 
beginnings, until his own conscience smote him, and 
one of the young men hinted that the forenoon was 
slipping away, and yet he had no opportunity for so 
much as a word with either of the girls alone. The 
girls seemed perhaps not averse, but preoccupied and 
full of the general fervor to be doing something for the 
colony. 

It was only seven o'clock, but it was long after break- 
fast and seemed later when Ned bridled and saddled 
black Lochinvar and set on his way. He struck the 
Galena and Peoria stage road, — an un worked trail, 
with deep ruts made by the daily stage and the pas- 
sage of wagons to the lead mines, — and followed it to 
Peoria, where he spent that night. 

It was a fairly comfortable tavern where he lodged, 
and Ned was seated at the table, disposing of a supper, 
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which tasted like a feast to his whetted appetite, when 
a man sat down opposite him, and greeted him cordi- 
ally : — 

" Why, Mr. Putnam ! How do you do ? How have 
you been since I saw you last in Chicago ? " 

It was a barefaced lie, for Creegan had seen Ned last 
on Rock River, when he was bearing off the wounded 
Hawkins. 

Yet the greeting was so genial, the cordiality so 
apparently real, that Ned could hardly help responding 
in kind. He replied coldly, however, and kept on at 
his supper ; but Creegan, not in the least disconcerted, 
retained his seat, ordered his supper, and discussed it 
with relish. 

Ned went to bed early, and woke long before dawn. 
As he lay, he grew more and more nervous thinking of 
Creegan, staying under the same roof, and doubtless 
bound on the same errand. It was barely light enough 
for him to find his way down, when he appeared in the 
bar-room and paid his bill. He fed Lochinvar, and 
himself ate a cold bite, and started before the sun was 
up. As he was leading his horse out of the stable he 
met Creegan, face to face. 

"Ah, you start early! It always pays to get your 
breakfast first. Remember the hare and the tor- 
toise." 

Ned made little response to this ostensibly civil, but 
manifestly hostile utterance, but mounting his horse. 
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moved rapidly southward. Nervous and in haste, he 
rode too hard at first, and before noon had to stop at a 
cabin to refresh himself and horse. 

The county was more thickly settled here. The 
southern part of the state was rapidly filling, while the 
northern part was uninhabited. 

Again he pressed on, stopping for a thunder-storm 
that swept over, and then hastening on again. He was 
weary, and his horse was jaded, but the plucky little 
stallion held to his course. The afternoon was sultry, 
and after the shower had passed, it seemed ready to 
rain again. Toward evening, weary and travel-stained, 
he drew up before the tavern of old Sangamontown, 
then one of the most flourishing settlements on the 
Sangamon River. 

It was a jolly crowd that filled the tavern office that 
night. There were several guests, and a number of 
the men of the village sat about, laughing and talking. 
The centre of attraction was a strapping young fellow 
of unusual height who, though not a resident of the 
village, was evidently no stranger there. He was 
dressed in a suit of blue homespun jeans, consisting 
of roundabout jacket, waistcoat, and trousers, that 
lacked four inches of meeting his cowhide boots. His 
old felt hat was a faded black. He was about twenty- 
two, had coarse black hair, was fully six feet and four 
inches tall, and had a face homely, but attractive; 
merry, but with something sad in it 
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" Well, Abe,** asked one of the loungers ; "you finally 
got that boat to New Orleans, did you ? *' 

" Yes ; and not in the same way we got it over the 
dam at New Salem." 

" How was that ? ** 

"We got it over the dam by boring a hole in the 
bottom. We got it the rest of the way by plugging the 
holes that it had already." 

The crowd laughed, and were ever ready to laugh at 
his apt replies. 

" I remember the time the boat got stuck on the dam. 
It didn*t look much like getting to New Orleans.** 

"That reminds me of a story,** said Abe. 

They all listened to the story, a rollicking yam of 
Indiana life at which all laughed heartily, as they did 
at many another tale that night. 

"Where are you going now, Abe.?** asked some 
one. 

" Tm going to New Salem to clerk for Denton Orfutt. 
He has some goods at Beardstown, and when they get 
to New Salem, Fm to clerk in his store.*' 

" He won*t have the goods no more than he did the 
boat. You'll have to rustle around and get the goods 
as you did to build the boat.** 

" Oh, well,** said Abe, " I can wait Fm in no hurry, 
and leisure does not hang heavy on my hands. Besides, 
I mean to do some reading.*' 

" Abe, do you remember the time that sleight-of-hand 
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man was here, how he borrowed your old hat to cook 
eggs in ? I never laughed so much in my life." 

" I was reluctant to lend the hat," said Abe ; " not 
that I cared for the hat, though it was all I had, but out 
of respect for the eggs." 

They were sitting thus in the bar-room, chatting and 
laughing, when Creegan rode up. Ned heard him direct 
the landlord to feed his horse and rub him down. 

" I was delayed by the storm," he said. " I must go 
on to Springfield to-night." 

Ned looked to see if he could get out before Creegan 
entered, but it was too late. Creegan walked in with 
an easy air, and hanging up his coat and hat, stepped 
to the corner, and dipping a gourdful of water into the 
tin basin, prepared to wash. 

Ned thought himself to have been unnoticed, and rose 
to go out, but Creegan turned, the gourd in hand, and 
said, — 

" Good evening, Mr. Putnam, we meet again." 

Ned barely acknowledged the salutation, and passed 
on to the door. The entrance of Creegan changed the 
current of conversation as he himself assumed the lead- 
ing r61e, and in a moment the tall young man got up 
and joined Ned in the porch. 

" Hello, stranger," he said. " What is that fellow with 
the scar — eel or snake ? " 

" Snake," replied Ned, " and venomous, too ; a regu- 
lar copperhead." 
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" I believe it," said Abe. 

" I know it, and with good reason," said Ned. 

" He doesn't love you enough to hurt, does he i " 

" He hates me," said Ned. 

"Look out for him," said Abe. 

" Wait a minute," said Ned. " I must get to Spring- 
field to-night, and ahead of him." 

"I shouldn't like to have you meet him alone on the 
way," said Abe. 

"I'm not sure," said Ned, "just what he would do. 
He might bid me a civil good evening, anci he might 
stab me." 

" Both, I think likely. Well, what can I do for you ? " 

"Tell me the shortest way to Springfield." 

" That's easy. How'd you like me to go along ? " 

" I should be delighted." 

" Get out your horse, then." 

" Have you a horse ? " 

" No, but there's a man here for whom I did a favor 
once. He will lend me one." 

" I shall be so glad to have you go with me. I want 
to get to the land office ahead of that man." 

" Oh, he's a claim-jumper, is he ? " 

"Yes, and worse." 

"Very well; we'll have a ride together. My name 
is Abe Lincoln." 

" Mine is Ned Putnam." 

" Shake." 
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They shook hands, and soon were riding over the 
prairie as fast as Ned's jaded horse could travel. 

" If you have to pay for the horse," said Ned, " I 
trust you will let me settle the bill." 

"That's all settled," said Lincoln. 

" What kind of favor did you do him ? " asked 
Ned. 

" I pulled him and two others out of the river," said 
Lincoln. 

"Tell me about it," said Ned. 

" We had a very heavy spring flood this year," said 
Lincoln. " I was engaged with two other men in 
building a flatboat here. We lived in a little shanty 
up the river and I was cook. When we got the boat 
done, we made a dugout canoe to accompany it. When 
the dugout was finished we launched it, and two men 
jumped into it. It was foolish, for the river was boom- 
ing, and they had no suitable paddles. There was an 
old wrecked flatboat in the stream and they pulled for 
that. One caught its stanchion, and the other was 
thrown out into the water. The river was so high 
that a great elm tree was almost in the channel, and 
far from shore. The man in the water caught it. Then 
as the man on the flatboat was getting chilled in the 
raw April air, I yelled to him to let go, and strike for 
the tree. He did so, and soon he was in the branches 
with the other. Then I rigged a log with a rope, and 
got a lot of men holding it. The whole population 
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of Sangamontown was on the bank at that time. A 
man got on the log and guided it to the tree, but in 
his haste, he, too, was thrown into the water, and with 
difficulty reached the tree. Then I went on the log, 
and got them off." 

Ned admired the great, sinewy, modest fellow beside 
him, so sparing of details in telling his own part of the 
heroic deed, and rightly judged that his heroism, quite 
as much as his funny stories, had made him popular 
in Sangamontown. 

It was seven miles to Springfield — " seven miles in 
daylight, and with good roads — " Lincoln said. Four 
of them were past, and the horses were jogging along 
more comfortably on a strip of better road than that 
nearer the river, when they heard a sound of hoofs 
behind them. 

" Here he comes ! " said Ned. 

"Yes," said Lincoln, "and your horse is tired. I'll 
tell you what to do. Ride on as fast as you can. I 
will jog along behind, and will ride in with your friend. 
If we pass you, pull out to one side, out of sight, and let 
us by and follow on behind. When you get to Spring- 
field wake up the land commissioner and bring him to 
his office to-night." 

"And you.?" 

"I will try to prevail on your friend not to get 
there first." 

" You will find him a difficult man to prevail upon." 
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" There are different kinds of persuasion," said 
Lincoln. 

" Do you remember Dick Turpin ? He was a robber 
in England, you know. I remember a little verse 
about him. He attacked a coach. The verse says, — 

" * The coachman, he not liking the job 
Set off at a full gal-iofi ; 
And Dick put a couple of balls in his knob, 
And prevailed on him to stop.' " 

" Be careful,'* said Ned, "he is armed and desperate." 

" Oh, I don't expect to hurt him. Now, ride on fast." 

Lochinvar responded to the word, and struck off at 
a weary lope. Lincoln pulled up his horse and soon 
greeted the stranger who overtook him. 

" Good evening," said Lincoln, cheerfully, as Creegfan 
drew up. 

" Good evening, Mr. Putnam. We have met again — 
Oh, I beg your pardon ! I thought it was a friend of 
mme! 

" Going to Springfield ? " asked Lincoln. 

" Yes. Do you know the road } " 

** Yes, very well. Fm going there too, and will ride 
with you." 

** Let us hurry a little, for I am in haste." 

" That reminds me of a story," said Lincoln-, urging 
his horse on a little, and then gently holding him in as 
Creegan became interested in the story. 
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The story was a good one, and Creegan laughed loud 
and long. He himself could tell a good story, and that 
reminded Lincoln of another. 

At the end of each story Creegan spoke of his haste, 
and Lincoln each time chirruped to his horse, and 
started briskly ahead ; but with the beginning of the 
story he lounged in his saddle, his reins hung limp, 
and Creegan had to slacken to keep beside him. Cree- 
gan had been drinking a little ; and, while resolute, was 
not unusually astute to-night. 

As the roads improved and the destination drew 
nearer, tired Lochinvar gathered himself bravely, and 
increased his lope to a brisk canter. At last the strag- 
gling village drew near, and Ned asked the first man 
he met where the land commissioner lived. 

" He lives over yonder," said the man,^ " but you 
won't find him there." 

" Where is he ? " 

"Where I've just come from." 

"And that was — " 

" At the tavern yonder." 

"Thank you," said Ned. 

At the tavern he gladly flung the rein to the landlord, 
and called for the land commissioner. 

" He's just gone," said the landlord. " He's just gone 
down that street. Follow him, and you'll catch him." 

Ned needed no second word, but ran headlong down 
the street There were few people on the streets of 
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Springfield at half-past ten, and Ned hailed the first 
man he overtook. 

" Are you the land commissioner ? " 

" I am, unless General Andrew Jackson, the President 
of this great and glorious nation, has appointed my 
successor." 

" I hope that will not occur for some time," said 
Ned, thinking it cost nothing to be courteous. 

"Thank you. What's to pay for that compliment? 
Speak out, for I know that sort of talk is preliminary 
to a request." 

Ned laughed. " You are right," he said. 

" Fire away," said the commissioner. 

" I want preemption papers." 

'* That's no favor," said the commissioner. " That's 
the right of every citizen. The office will be open at 
ten o'clock to-morrow." 

" But I want them to-night." 

" You do > Well, and why ? " 

" Because there's a claim-jumper hard behind me." 

" Aha ! And maybe when he gets here he will say 
you are the claim-jumper." 

Ned had not thought of this. 

" You are right," said Ned, " that is just what he will 
say." 

" Well, and whom shall I believe f " 

Ned hesitated. "You will believe the one whose 
story seems to you more truthful." 
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" No, my friend, I will do nothing of the sort. My 
experience is that the claim-jumper stands up in his 
boots and lies unblushingly, and the real settler, nervous 
and in fear, acts like a chicken-thief. Never believe 
the man who seems to be telling the truth ; it's a great 
mistake. My rule is simpler. The real settler is the 
first man here. The claim-jumper is the man who comes 
late. Now, sir, this is my office, just across the way. 
I was planning to stop a minute on my way home and 
get a newspaper I left there. I'd rather issue that 
document you want to-night and get rid of you, than 
to have you bothering me too early in the morning." 

" You are very kind," said Ned. 

"I am nothing of the sort," said the commissioner. 
" I am making myself the least trouble possible. Hello! 
Here come two men ! Are they settlers, too } " 

"Good evening, sir," said Creegan; "I have a little 
matter of business." 

"Ten o'clock, to-morrow," said the commissioner, 
shortly. 

" My business will not wait," said Creegan. 

" Then go and mind it yourself." 

" But my business is with you." 

" I don't do business after office hours." 

" I beg pardon, sir, are you not intending to do busi- 
ness with this man ? " 

"That's none of your business. No, sir, this is 
pleasure, simple pleasure." 
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Ned believed that he spoke truly. 

" Let me have a word with you," said Creegan. 

" Say it here/' said the commissioner, his key in the 
door. 

" It is private," said Creegan. 

"You can't bribe me," said the commissioner, light- 
ing a candle. " Here, young man, where is your 
land ? " 

"On the south bank of Rock River, above Dixon's 
Ferry," said Ned. " My father sent his survey to this 
office a year ago." 

" It's not open for sale," said the commissioner, "but 
I will issue you preemption papers." 

"Hold on!" shouted Creegan, his temper all gone. 
" That's mineral land ! You can't preempt it ! There's 
lead on that land ! " 

" I don't care if there's gold," said the commissioner, 
beginning to write. 

"That reminds me of a story," said Lincoln, grin- 
ning. 

Creegan darted a look at him. " Did you detain me 
to let this man get in ahead ? " he demanded. 

" Wasn't my company worth riding a little more 
slowly ? " asked Lincoln, good-naturedly. 

Creegan, baffled, looked first at Lincoln, then at 
Ned, and then at the commissioner. Then, drawing a 
long, keen knife, he made a dash at the commissioner 
across the table. 
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** Not SO fast, my friend," said Lincoln, catching him 
from behind and disarming him. 

Creegan struggled for a moment in his great, strong 
arms, and, finding his hands fast, began to kick. 

Then Lincohi seized him by the throat, lifted him 
bodily from the floor, shook him as if he had been a 
rat, and, walking him to the door in a state of thorough 
collapse, lifted him to his saddle, turned his horse's 
head northward, and slapping the horse smartly on the 
rump, started him off on a gallop. 

" Pretty good ! " laughed the commissioner, as he 
flnished the paper. " I never saw it more neatly 
done ! " 

Ned thanked the commissioner, who stubbornly 
checked him, declaring that he had done it simply to 
save himself trouble. Then Ned Putnam and Abra- 
ham Lincoln put themselves up in the best room at the 
tavern, and Lincoln told the stories, and Putnam paid 
the bUl. 

It was long after midnight when they went to sleep, 
and when they awoke, Lincoln was quiet and almost 
morose. Ned could not help noticing the reaction from 
the night before. But at a word recalling the events 
of the preceding night, he was all alive again. 

" I can't thank you enough," said Ned. 

" I haven't had so much fun since I had the measles," 
said Lincoln. " To see your friend ride off in the way 
he did, reluctantly, as you might say, was worth the 
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price of admission alone, as the sleight-of-hand man 
said." 

He was silent again until breakfast was nearly over, 
and again brightened up as Ned began to talk of de- 
4)arting. 

**ril spend the day here," said Lincoln, "and ride 
to Sangamontown this evening. I have some friends 
here." 

**I wish you were going back with me," said Ned. 
" I am truly glad to have met you." 

" Nothing does me more good," said Lincoln, " than 
to help an honest man, or trip a rascal. What I've 
done was as great a pleasure to me as to you." 

** You intend to keep a store ? " asked Ned. 

"Yes, for a while. Tve some notion of being a 
lawyer sometime. I reckon Til never be more than 
a mast-fed lawyer, though. Still, I don't know. I 
sometimes feel like I might amount to something in 
Ufe." 

" I believe you," said Ned. " And I hope we'll meet 
again." 

" I hope so. Good-by." 

" Good-by." 

And so ended Ned's first visit with Abraham Lincoln* 




CHAPTER XIV. 



AN UNSPOKEN MESSAGE DELIVERED. 



IT was SO late when Ned left Springfield that he only 
got to Sangamontown that night. Next day, having 
rested his horse and himself, he made a long day's ride 
to Peoria. Here at the tavern he met a picturesque 
man. He was still in middle life, but his long hair was 
white, and he bore the Indian name " Nachusa," which 
signifies " Head-hair-white." He was the owner of the 
stage line, between Peoria and Galena, and of the ferry 
which bore his name. 

Not always is the pioneer and godfather of a com- 
munity so worthy of respect, and not often does he 
live to receive it. But John Dixon was justly esteemed 
in the town he founded. He bore his snow-white 
crown of honor from young middle life till his years 
numbered ninety-two, and lived to see a city where he 
had broken the wilderness. Ned talked with him in 
the tavern, and rode beside the stage next day till his 
diverging road brought him to Princeton and the home 
of his friends. 

Here he spent the night, sleeping again beneath his 
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own wagon, and beside his faithful dog Carlo, from 
whom he had been so long separated. 

Mr. Mason was dissatisfied with the claim awarded 
him in the division, and talked much of returning 
with his family to a spot he had admired on the way. 
Mrs. Mason pleaded against another move, and the 
girls protested against leaving the colony. So things 
were in statu quo for a time, while the settlers pre- 
pared more permanent dwellings in place of the pole 
huts. 

Blanche's brother John, Ned felt, was no friend to 
him. He had evidently heard more than he liked of 
Ned's attentions to his sister. Ned tried all the even- 
ing to get an opportunity to speak to her alone ; but, 
while opportunities for conversation were not lacking, 
there was no moment when he could say to her what 
was in his heart, without saying it publicly. As for 
Alice, it grieved him to see John Lee seated familiarly 
by her at the door of the pole house, the whole evening 
through. 

Next morning, as Ned was preparing to leave, Alice 
came out to him. 

" Are you intending to take away my pretty spotted 
pony } " she asked. 

" Not now," said he. " I have all the live stock I 
can manage alone. Sam and I will return for the 
extra ponies later. I will take Lochinvar and the 
oxen." 
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"Sam is better to me than you to Blanche," said 
Alice, laughing: "You took the pony she liked, but 
he left the one I like." 

" I'm sorry we were in such haste that we needed 
our strongest and swiftest horses," said Ned. 

" You take me too seriously," said Alice. " I was 
only teasing you a little." 

"You are fond of teasing," Ned said reproachfully. 

" What do you mean ? " she asked. 

" Whom are you teasing } " rejoined Ned, " Sam, or 
John Lee ? " 

She stopped, annoyed by the question. 

" And if I tease either or neither or both," she said, 
"by what right do you take me to task.?" 

"Alice," said Ned, "I am too much in earnest to 
be politic. You know how Sam feels toward you." 

Alice hesitated — "I have known Mr. Leslie only a 
few weeks," said she. 

" But acquaintance and affection are not wholly con- 
trolled by time," said Ned. 

" But time is an important element in acquaintance, 
sir," she said. 

"Some acquaintance breaks over time limitations/' 
said he, "and quickly ripens into affection." 

"He has never told me — " she began. 

"Nor has he told me. Nor are words needed to 
tell. You know and I know his feeling toward you. 
Why, Alice, you spoke but now of the spotted pony. 
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That was my pony, till you rode her, and Sam bought 
her from me just because you cared for her." 

"I supposed,** said Alice, "that she belonged to 
him." 

" He bought her for your sake. But that is a trifle. 
He loves you. He would — " 

" Stay ! " said Alice. " You should be talking thus 
to Blanche, and not to me." 

" I have sought opportunity to say the same to 
Blanche for myself — " 

"That you bought her a pony.?" 

"No. You still tease me. I love her." 

"Why don't you tell her so.?" 

" For the reason that Sam does not tell you. I lack 
opportunity. And besides, he does not know the dan- 
ger, and would wait, even as I would wait, because we 
have not known you long. But I dare not wait. I 
am going away to my friend, who watches by his sick 
brother, and I deliver to you his unspoken message." 

"You certainly have taken time by the forelock," 
said she. 

" And there is but one person who shall bid me let 
go," said Ned; "or rather two — one for my friend 
and one for myself. Till I have the word from you I 
shall hold on for Sam, and no one but Blanche her- 
self shall bid me let go my own hope." 

Alice considered for a moment. 

" Mr. Putnam, — " she began. 
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" Ned, if you please/' said he. 

" Ned, you make two errors. If you have anything 
to say to Blanche, say it to her. If Mr. Leslie — if 
Sam has anything to say to me, let him say it." 

"But," he pleaded, "I shall not see her again. They 
thwart me and keep me from her. Tell her what I say, 
will you not.?*' 

** It might injure your cause." 

"Then tell her that you know it to be so, but not 
that I told you to tell her." 

"That is better," laughed Alice. "You are grow- 
ing diplomatic. Perhaps I could manage that. What 
else ? " 

" Nothing, only — oh, yes ! Promise me that you 
will wait till Sam can come and deliver his own 
message ! " 

"How do I know that he means to come.?" 

"Alice, you are a coquette!" 

"A what, sir.?" 

"You will tease the life out of me! I pity your 
husband ! " 

" Oh, for that matter, so do I ! " she laughed. 

" You promise .? " 

"I promise nothing. If your friend has anything 
to say, let him say it." 

" But till he can say it ? " 

" Till then, plead your own cause.' 

" Will you then help me ? " 

N 
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" Dear, dear ! What won't you ask next ? How can 
I help you ? " 

" Send Blanche to me one minute before I go ! " 

" Fm afraid I can't manage that. Her brother has 
her in charge. Brothers are tyrants — Fm afraid 
lovers are, too. No, no. I can't send her. Rut I will 
do just one thing. I will tell her that I half suspect 
— just barely half suspect that you care for her ever 
so little. Will that do ? " 

"That is better than nothing." 

" You men are ungrateful ! I've a notion not to say 
a word to her ! " 

" Say it in your own way, and believe me grateful. 
And shall I take any message to Sam ? " 

"Tell him — well, tell him I'm well." 

"Is that all.?" 

"That is all I send by you." And with that she 
turned and ran. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE SCHOONER AND ITS HARBOR. 

NED mounted his pony, and whipped up his oxen, 
leading the heifers behind the wagon, and carry- 
ing his pigs and pioultry as before. His cattle were 
fresh and fat, and the road was the stage road to 
Dixon, and the miles slipped by rapidly. A dozen 
miles on his way he stopped to rest his cattle at the 
house of "Dad Joe." 

" Dad Joe " Smith was so called partly to distinguish 
him from his son, " Young Joe," and partly because he 
was the father of his neighborhood. He was a hale, 
bluff man, wearing a buckskin or homespun hunting- 
shirt that fell to his knees and tied about the waist 
with a rope. He was a brave, illiterate, whole-souled 
man, religious, according to his own somewhat generous 
standard, and a total abstainer from liquor in a day 
when drink was common. ^ 

"Lord bless you," said Dad Joe — this was his com- 
mon salutation and introduction — " them's a good 
yoke of steers. How'd you like to swap ? " 

** I don't care to swap them," said Ned. 
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"Then Fd like to sell you a yoke of others. You'll 
need two yoke to break prairie." 

" Let me see them,'* said Ned. " I can't take them 
now, but I may come for some later." 

" Lord bless you, you better take them now. I swap 
and sell to every one that passes." 

Ned saw the steers and liked them, and soon bought 
a yoke of them, hitching them behind his own yoke of 
oxen, and driving on with two pairs. 

"YouVe got some fine pigs there," said Dad Joe, 
"but I could sell you some cheaper than you could 
bring them so far. Cows, too. I got lots of cows, 
brought up from southern Illinois and Indiana. Let 
me sell you a young milch cow — them heifers won't 
give milk for six months." 

" Tell me about prices of live stock," said Ned. " It 
is more plenty with you than I expected." 

" I'll sell you a good cow for seven dollars, and 
a first-class one for nine. That yoke of oxen at 
twenty-five is cheap for so good ones. Pigs like 
them you got, but maybe not so good breed, six 
York shillings to a dollar. Horses twenty dollars 
up. Chickens a York shilling apiece. Come when 
you want any." 

"We have so little to eat," said Ned, "I'd buy a 
cow that gives milk if I could take her." 

" Lord bless you ! I'll send my boy Joe to Dixon's 
Ferry with you^ ^nd you can get on alone from 
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there. Here, Joe! Put the saddle on Pat, and bring 
out that best cow and take her to the Ferry." 

So Ned arrived at the cabin late that night with his 
four oxen and three cows, his chickens and turkeys and 
geese and ducks and pigs, to say nothing of Carlo and 
Lochinvar. 

** Bless me ! " exclaimed Sam, " you've come to stay." 

" The horses are to follow," said Ned ; ** but this is 
enough for now. Here the modem Mayflower^ alias 
Prairie Schooner, casts her anchor and discharges her 
cargo." 

"Hail to the schooner, the Mayflower of the Great 
West ! " cried Sam. " Jim, fire a salute ! The good 
ship's come safe to land." 

Jim was better ; able to sit up in bed, and soon after- 
ward to hobble about on home-made crutches, and he 
took the liveliest interest in all the plans of the young 
pioneers. 

"Just wait till I get well, boys," he would say ; " V\\ 
pick out a farm a few miles from here — I know the 
place further up the river, and Til build a cabin, and go 
south and get mother and the little fellow, and live near 
you." 

Those were busy days. There was so much to be 
done and all at once. The plough with both yoke of 
oxen was put to work breaking prairie, which, as fast 
as it was broken, was sown to corn for fodder. While 
one followed the plough, the other cut small logs for a 
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barn or poles for a piggery, the pigs and poultry mean- 
time shifting for themselves, and the pigs growing and 
fattening on the wild artichokes. A small hand-mill was 
soon brought into use to grind the meal and flour ; and 
Jim, as he grew stronger, assumed this labor and the 
position of cook. The oxen were worked carefully to 
save grain, and given long noonings, which the boys 
improved in dragging up logs with the ponies and lay- 
ing the lower courses of logs for the bam. 

To turn over forty acres of sod, to sow corn on the ear- 
lier, and buckwheat and turnips on the later ploughing, 
to provide a barn which would insure shelter for their 
live stock, to cut and cure a supply of hay to last with 
the sowed corn, while snow should cover the ground, 
and to establish a home, — all these things needed to 
be done and at once. The boys needed, and often 
wished they had, their surplus ponies, but their inces- 
sant labor, together with Jim's health, kept them from 
going after them until September. They left early on 
a Saturday morning, and returned Monday. 

Their friends were near enough now, and the stage 
road was direct enough, to enable them to go or return 
in a day. They came back on Monday, glad to have 
seen their friends, and bringing back their ponies, but 
more disappointed than either liked to admit, even to 
the other. Mr. Mason had grown dissatisfied, and had 
moved his family to Indian Creek, where they had 
camped one night on their way from Chicago, and 
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where Wade, the magician, had stayed with them. He 
had threatened at the time to build there, and now had 
gone back to do so. So, neither did Ned see Blanche 
nor Sam see Alice. 

So they went to work again. The buckwheat ripened 
with large promise of toothsome pancakes. The corn 
fodder grew rank and sweet, and there were a few 
stunted, half-grown ears of corn, too small to roast or 
boil under other circumstances, but eagerly eaten as the 
first fruits of the new farm. There were walnuts, but- 
ternuts, hickorynuts, and hazelnuts, with some wild 
plums and other fruit. 

The new barn was erected; shingles were split out 
to cover it ; wedges were made and used to chink it ; 
and then the cracks were daubed with clav. This was 
the hardest work of all, for the clay, mixed to the con- 
stituency of mortar, had to be taken in handfuls and 
thrown with accuracy and force into the cracks. The 
chinking and daubing was a long and hard task. In 
the loft above the barn the sowed com was stored, and 
the hay was stacked in two long ricks north and west 
of the bam, where, with the forest, they served to break 
the wind. 

When autumn came the boys left Jim alone for a 
week, while they made a tour down the stage road to 
the middle of the state, and came back with the 
schooner full of com, bought at fifteen cents a bushel, 
but expensive because hauled so far. This was mostly 
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for the men themselves; the live stock must depend 
upon the coarser feed. 

There was not a day that could be spared until the 
ground was frozen hard. After the corn was cut — 
and the cutting was deferred till the latest possible day 
before the severe frosts of late October — the work 
seemed about to grow lighter, but the days were 
shorter, and the number of things to be done before 
winter seemed to multiply. Indeed, so pressing had 
these cares been, that few of the packages brought in 
the schooner had been unpacked, and living had been 
maintained on its simplest principles. 

For food they had not suffered, and Jim's cooking 
came to be quite an art. There was more to eat, as 
autumn advanced. Buckwheat cakes and milk for 
breakfast, with fruits in their season, and honey from 
a bee-tree, — a rich find, located in autumn, and se- 
cured when the weather was cold enough to afford 
protection, the numb bees being saved in a " gum " 
prepared by burning out a hollow log, — corn-dodger 
and milk for dinner, with corn-dodger and honey for a 
second course ; and hoe-cake and milk for supper, 
followed by popcorn and nuts galore, — this was an 
ample bill of fare. 

As for meats, they had them for epicures, — wild 
turkey and rabbit and squirrel and venison, — all these 
came with the autumn, when they had time for hunting. 
It was not meat but bread which the early settlers 
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lacked. Those who could not buy com for their first 
winter called the breast of the wild turkey "bread," 
and had it daily ; but the real bread, whether of com 
or wheat or rye — and all these were so pitifully cheap 
the second year when money was needed most — was a 
luxury fit for a king. No well-fed lad of the prairies 
who reads this book will ever enjoy the daintiest luxury 
as those first settlers enjoyed the first pone of bread 
made of gritted corn from their own fields. 

The boys had fish, too, and Jim, unable all the fall 
to do a man's full work, found pleasure in fishing 
whenever he was able to hobble down to the river. 

All this manifold labor consumed time, and the 
weeks went rapidly by. As winter came on, the boys 
consulted Jim as to the advisability of digging up their 
treasure. He assured them that buried money was the 
list thing which Creegan expected to find, and that the 
distances and directions indicated had never been prop- 
erly understood by the bandits. Moreover, a careful 
inspection of the two lines, and a measurement to the 
places indicated showed unbroken sod; and so they 
counted their money safer under ground than above it 
till the land was open for sale. They selected claims 
for Sam and Jim, and marked their boundaries; but 
they gave up all thought of present occupancy as need- 
less and impracticable. 

December came, and the nights were long. Ned 
played the violin at times, and Jim varied the pro- 
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gramme with music of his own. But while the days 
still were busy in the care of the stock and the improve- 
ment of the home, the nights were monotonous and 
lonely. Sunday, too, was a long day. When Jim grew 
strong enough to ride, they went a few times to Dixon's 
Ferry, and spent a few hours pleasantly with Mr. 
Dixon and his charming wife. Still, the days were 
weary, and the boys were thinking of other things. 

" Where are you fellows going to spend Christmas ? " 
asked Jim. 

" Here, I suppose," said Ned. " I've given up all 
thought of ever getting away." 

"That's where you're mistaken. You're going off 
for Christmas, and stay a week — a full week. Take 
your fiddle. Fish around in the plunder you got out of 
the schooner and find a present or two, and don't you 
let me see your faces till you start in the new yeat, 
1832." 

" But to leave you alone, Jim," said Sam ; " I don't 
Uke it." 

" Fiddlesticks ! Do you think I'm a baby ? Go on 
and see your friends. I'll take care of the live stock." 

It was the very thing the boys wanted to do, and in 
the intervening days they talked of little else than a 
visit to Bureau — by which they also meant, but did not 
say, Indian Creek. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BfERRY CHRISTMAS. 

IT was on a Wednesday morning two days before 
Christmas that Ned and Sam started for Princeton. 
They had sought among the contents of the schooner 
for presents suited to the needs of their friends, and 
had a store of articles useful for settlers, which they 
intended to present. 

There was little festivity at Princeton, however. The 
Puritan mind in the early part of the century was little 
given to such celebrations. Moreover, there was little 
to inspire festivity. Work had been incessant; many 
had been sick ; and the only break in the weary round 
of toil had been the weekly rest day with a sermon read 
from the published volumes of Edwards, Hopkins, 
D wight, or Emmons. Several of the people were dis- 
heartened and ready to return when spring should come 
again. The visit of the boys brought cheer, and the 
next day they moved on to Indian Creek. 

"You are very welcome," said Mrs. Mason. "We 
have seen few friends this winter.*' 

"We have been long getting here," said Ned, "but 
we could not come before." 
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"We are glad to have a home to welcome you to," 
said Mr. Mason. "This, you notice, is a fairly com- 
fortable cabin." 

"It certainly is so," said Sam. "You must have 
worked hard." 

"Hard work is what tells. Next year I intend to 
have an addition made out of sawed lumber. I have 
a dam across the creek already, and have begun to 
build a mill, for both sawing and grinding." 

" Where do you get the stones ? " asked Sam. 

" Make them," was the reply. 

" Out of what } " 

"Out of these great granite boulders — nigger heads, 
as they call them. I got a large, round one and drilled 
small holes in it all round. Then I drove in iron 
wedges and left it over night, and in the morning it 
was split across as nicely as you please. I shall set 
a hopper that will hold ten bushels, — enough to keep 
it grinding all day, — and by filling it morning and 
night can keep right at my work, and let the mill take 
care of itself." 

"That's a good idea, Ned," said Sam. "We must 
have a mill. Can you make us a pair of stones, Mr. 
Mason, and fit the milling machinery ? It*s all wooden, 
isn't it ? " 

" Certainly I can, and before spring. It will be good 
employment for the winter. What iron work is needed, 
my blacksmith shop will supply." 
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"How much will it cost ? " 

** For stones and gear for a mill to grind ten bushels, 
about twenty dollars, as things go here." 

" We'll have it," said Ned, " and drive over after it. 
If the work is done before snow is gone, so much the 
better. We'll bring a pung with ponies instead of oxen, 
and go faster." 

" Where are the young people ? " asked Sam. 

** Over at our neighbor Henderson's," said Mrs. 
Mason. "We have several neighbors near. There is 
to be a party there to-morrow, and John and the girls 
have gone to prepare. They ought to be home soon. 
It is dark now." 

They were back soon, and unfeignedly glad to see 
their friends. The covered spider was brought out: 
the pop-corn which the boys had brought was shelled 
and popped ; nuts were cracked ; stories were told, and 
finally, with much ceremony, stockings were hung up 
and the company dispersed for the night. 

" In what order are we to visit the stockings to fill 
them ? " asked Ned. 

" You young fellows from the loft may come first," 
said Mrs. Mason, "then the girls, and then father 
and I." 

" You must go up the ladder," said Mr. Mason. " It's 
a hard bed, but plenty good enough for young fellows 
like you." 

" We'll find it comfortable," said Ned. 
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Ned, Sam, John, and a younger brother slept together 
in the loft. As soon as all was quiet below, they de- 
scended the ladder, making a great pretence of secrecy. 
There was but one room below in the cabin. A trundle 
bed drawn from beneath the bed of Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
held the four little ones, tucked in alternately head and 
feet. A bed partially screened in the corner held the 
girls, whose smothered laughter mocked their pretence 
at slumber. The boys deposited their gifts and with- 
drew. 

" Merry Christmas ! Merry Christmas ! " The cry 
rang through the Mason cabin. Mrs. Mason, calm and 
indulgent, Mr. Mason, usually taciturn and argumenta- 
tive, agreed heartily in one thing among others, that 
of making their children happy ; and Mr. Mason was, 
if anything, the more kindly disposed to celebrate 
Christmas because it was not in favor with his Puritan 
neighbors of Bureau. 

There was an eager examination of stockings to see 
what presents they contained. 

Ned and Sam found each two pairs of warm stock- 
ings, knit by Mrs. Mason, — her own sons had the 
same, — and each a pair of red mittens. 

" Did you give me these mittens ? " asked Sam of 
Alice. 

" I did not," said Alice, tossing her head. 

"Who did.?" 

•'That's a secret." 
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" I'm sure it is you I must thank for these/* said 
Ned to Blanche. 

"You're wrong," said Blanche. 

"Who did give them, then?" asked Ned. "Was 
it you, Mrs. Mason .? " 

"Oh, no. It must have been some one harder 
hearted than I. I could not think of giving you the 
mitten." 

"You can't guess!" said the little daughter Ethel. 

"Do you know.^" 

" Yes, I do ; but it's a secret." 

"Tell me. I'll give you something nice. I'll have 
Santa Claus put something very, very nice in the 
toe of your stocking to-night, if you'll tell." 

"That isn't fair," said Alice. 

"Yes, it is. Tell us, Ethel." 

With great show of secrecy Ethel whispered to the 
two boys, — 

"Alice gave them to Ned, and Blanche to Sam." 

"Oh, that's easy to adjust," said Sam. "We'll 
exchange them." 

"I shall not like it if you give away my present," 
said Alice, with a show of displeasure. 

Nevertheless, the boys exchanged, and the girls 
were not wholly unhappy. 

"I want my present," said Ethel. 

" Hang up your stocking again to-night," said Ned. 
"We'll give you one." 
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The family gifts were few enough, and nearly all 
home-made. It was the visitors, whose gifts, taken 
from the trading stock of the schooner, or secured 
by exchange at the ferry, brought articles of com- 
merce. They were largely pieces of cutlery, or other 
pioneer necessities. 

Mr. Mason had a hunting-knife, — an article which 
found many uses in that day. John had a new axe, 
and his younger brother a hatchet. Mrs. Mason had 
a small copper kettle and two cups and saucers. The 
younger children had bright tin cups and strings of 
beads. Ethel, claiming an extra portion for her 
betrayal of trust, had both a tin cup and a necklace. 
Alice and Blanche had each a cup and saucer, a pair 
of finely beaded moccasins, wrought by the daughter 
of the prophet Winneshiek, and bartered for at Dixon's 
Ferry, and each a warm cape of beaver skins, tanned 
by the Indians, and skilfully wrought, with much orna- 
mentation, by Winneshiek's daughter. The skins, so 
softly tanned, had cost sundry hatchets, and the work 
additional copper kettles and beads. 

The boys had placed themselves under severe 
restraint in not looting the schooner and buying other 
fancy articles to lavish on the girls; but now, as they 
saw the contrast between these articles and the few and 
simple gifts of the home, they almost reproached them- 
selves for having brought so much. The family felt it, 
too, as the boys could see. But any momentary jeal- 
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ousy passed into admiration, and resentment into 
gratitude. 

There was wild turkey for dinner that day, and no 
better turkey ever graced a Christmas table, and the 
house, with its bare walls trimmed with evergreen, 
looked truly festive. 

** We lack only one thing for decorations," said Sam ; 
" some holly with its red berries, and a bit of Kentucky 
mistletoe." 

The short afternoon sped quickly, and was consumed 
in washing the dinner dishes, and in preparing for the 
party at Henderson's. 

"Sam," asked Ned, "shall we be welcome at the 
party ? " 

"Certainly," said Sam. 

" But we are not invited ? " 

" No one is invited to parties here. They simply 
give out that there is to be a party, and everybody 
comes. To stay away would not be polite." 

"I should be sorry to show any discourtesy," said 
Ned, with a laugh. "I think I'll go." 

"I mean to go with you," said Sam. 

"Or with Alice," said Ned. 

There was a little delay about starting for the party, 
and some wondering " why they don't come." The boys 
supposed that some neighbors were expected to call as 
they went by, but as night drew on a pair of ponies 
drove up, — the ones Sam had sold to the Smiths, 
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hitched to a primitive sleigh, and bearing John Lee and 
his sister, and James Morris, another young man of the 
Bureau settlement. The boys had seen these young 
folks only the day before, and they had said nothing of 
coming, nor had the Masons mentioned it ; yet it was 
evidently a prearranged affair. Both Ned and Sam 
were jealous instantly. As soon as the newcomers 
were warm, the company started across to Henderson's. 
John Hall started ahead with Sallie Lee, and before 
Ned and Sam could understand that they intended to 
pair . off, John Lee, without asking permission, had 
dropped in beside Alice, and James Morris assumed 
charge of Blanche, and Ned and Sam brought up the 
rear. 

It was with bitter disappointment and rank jealousy 
that Ned and Sam entered into the party. That they 
were welcome they were not left to doubt. The hos- 
pitable Southern family who gave the party declared 
that "the more the merrier" was their rule. If any 
had grudged a welcome, it would have been the young 
men, who conspicuously outnumbered the girls ; but 
Ned and Sam were so thoroughly out that they seemed 
in no way likely to become rivals of any present. 

The games were many and varied ; yet most of them 
alike in this, that they involved the choice of a partner 
whose salutation was a kiss, and who in turn became 
chooser ; or that they collected forfeits, sold over a blind- 
folded member of the party famed for ingenuity in varying 
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methods of kissing. In the frontier communities of the 
time dancing, when permitted, was a somewhat loud 
and coarse performance, and was considered immoral 
in settlements of religious people both from New Eng- 
land and from Kentucky. There was no interdict, how- 
ever, upon kissing games, and these were indulged in 
on a scale that could not now be reckoned in good taste. 
In one of the games a boy and girl held up their 
jomed hands to let the company pass under, singing, — 

" Lift up your hands, high as the sky, 
And let King George and all his men pass by." 

The hands descended when the chosen person passed, 
and the captive became the captor in the next round. 

There was another, unimportant, save that in it 
Ned was called out and- had opportunity to choose a 
partner : — 

*• King William was King James's son, 
From the royal race he sprung. 
He wore a star upon his breast, 
Pointing to the East and West. 

Go choose your East, go choose your West, 
Go choose the one that you love best ; 
If she's not here to claim your part, 
Go choose another with all yoiu* heart.'^ 

Without a moment's hesitation, Ned chose Blanche, 

and the two knelt together in the circling crowd as it 

sung, — 

" Down on this carpet you must kneel, 

As true as the grass grows in the field. 
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Eye so bright and kiss so sweet, 

And now you may stand upon your feet." 

Then Blanche had to choose a partner, and Ned 
waited in anxiety as the time came for him to step out 
and for Blanche to "choose another with all her heart." 
It might have been to disguise her real preference, but 
Ned rejoiced, nevertheless, that she did not choose 
James Morris. He had claimed her, he had kissed her, 
he had held her by the hand; yes, and as the game 
went on he had felt sure of it, her own fingers 
responded just a little to the clasp of his. 

After a little, Ned and Sam found themselves together. 

"This is the time to fight it through to a finish," said 
Sam. 

" I believe you," said Ned, " and I mean to have an 
answer, one way or the other, to-night." 

"It's all right with you," said Sam. "She was glad 
to have you choose her. But Tm not sure about my 
own chance. I'd like to thrash that Lee ! " 

" So would I," said Ned, " and you must do it. You 
must see her home to-night. I mean to go home with 
Blanche, or ride to Bureau." 

"I'm with you," said Sam. "I won't stay here 
another night without knowing whether she cares for 
me or not." 

Sam's chance came when they sold the forfeits. 

" Heavy, heavy hangs over your head," said John 
Lee, who was the seller. 
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'* Fine or superfine ? " asked the blindfolded girl. 

" Superfine. What must the owner do to redeem it ? " 

" She must choose her partner at the door-latch." 

"Alice," said John Lee, "it's your comb." 

Alice had given her back comb as a forfeit, and her 

hair was now falling down about her shoulders, making 

her look more lovely than ever. John Lee looked at 

her, and longed to be chosen by her. 

Alice stepped to the door, and holding by the wooden 

latch, called, — 

" Here I stand by the door-latch ; 
Three kisses make a match. 

Sam Leslie ! ^ 

Sam was hardly prepared for this, much as he was 
hoping for it. But he sprang forward, claimed the 
ransom, took the comb, and stood aside with Alice 
while she twisted up her hair again, and handed her 
the comb when she was ready. 

This was his time. " Alice," he said in an undertone, 
" have you an escort home ? " 

"No," she said, a little resentfully. 

"You came with John Lee," said he. 

" John Lee brought me here without my permission," 
answered Alice. " I suppose he expects to go home with 
me, but he did not ask me to come, and has not asked — " 

" Alice, may I see you home } " 

" If you like," she said. 

Ned was watching this from the other side of the 
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room, and read his friend's success in the pantomime 
which he witnessed. And in Sam's success he saw a 
a prophecy of his own. 

The company tired of kissing-games after a while, 
and began to play others, — the Southern game of 
** Skip-t*-m'-loo ! " was one of the most popular. Then 
Sam proposed "Old Bald Eagle." No one knew it, 
but all were ready for a new game. They chose part- 
ners, and he and Alice took the head. Ned secured 
Blanche, and they stood in line, the two rows of boys 
and girls facing inward. Then Sam taught them the 
melody, to which they sang a song, like the others of 
the evening, not overburdened with intellectual effort, — 

" Old bald eagle sail round 
Day I am gone ! 
Ain^t it a sight to see him sail? 
Day I am gone ! '' 

As they sang, the first couple advanced, swung 
lightly, crossed and swung the couple next, who them- 
selves swung to the head, while the leading couple 
passed down the line in like manner, each time meet- 
ing between the lines, and swinging each other to the 
next opposite. It was a simple, pretty, and harmless 
movement, free from kissing or undue familiarity. In 
other words, it was the Virginia reel without the violin. 

So the evening wore away, and midnight came, and 
the party broke up. John Lee and James Morris had 
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watched affairs the latter part of the evening not with- 
out concern, but with full expectation of righting mat- 
ters- when it came time to go home. Herein lay their 
disappointment, for Blanche, wearing her line new cape» 
sailed by the waiting James, and walked off with Ned, 
and Alice mischievously allowed John to take her arm, 
and then addressing him as Sam, discovered that she 
was walking with the wrong young man, and excused 
herself from John with the information that she had 
already accepted company. 

"You never asked me," she added, when John re- 
proached her. 

"Why, why," said John, in an effort of memory. 
" Why, hang it all, I don't believe I did ! " 

So John Lee and James Morris walked home together 
that night, vowing to chastise their fortunate rivals, and 
not to let the girls escape them again for want of an 
invitation. But it was a tardy resolution, and one that 
served them little. 

Sam pressed his suit with ardor that night. 

" It's my only chance for a good while," he said, 
" and I've got to say all that I've been thinking for a 
good many weeks." 

" Dear, dear ! " said Alice. " I'm afraid if I must hear 
all this, we shall not get home when the others do ! " 

" I don't intend to," said Sam, frankly. 

" Go on, then," said Alice. 

So Sam told his story, how he had little property. 
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and few friends, but how he expected to be able to 
provide a home, and how the bright spot in the picture 
was Alice herself, making the rude cabin a paradise. 
Alice let him talk on, and with no answer. Finally 
he said : — 

" Alice, I can talk on till morning, but it all comes to 
the same thing in the end. You're not playing with 
me, are you } You are not hearing me just to say at 
the end that you don't care for me and mean to marry 
that John Lee ? '* 

" Marry John Lee ? " said Alice. " Never ! But as 
to that cabin of yours, that's a matter to be considered. 
Play with you, Sam ? Why, you don't know how much 
fun it is to play with you just a very little! But if 
you really bought that pretty spotted pony for me, Sam, 
I really think I ought to come next summer and ride 
her. I shouldn't like to admit that I have missed you, 
away off here, but, Sam, I have missed the pony ! " 

"Oh, Alice," cried Sam, "I knew you were in 
earnest ! I could not think you were trifling with me ! " 

** But how should I have known ? " asked Alice, 
mischievously. 

"I don't know, I'm sure," said Sam. "Did you 
know ? " 

"You foolish boy!" she said. "Of course I knew! 
For that matter, I have been considering a proposal of 
marriage from you for some time." 

" From me ? " 
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" Yes, Ned proposed to me in your name." 

" He never told me," said Sam. 

" He did it quite as well as you have done," said she, 
" and for that matter, quite as effectively. I hope he 
is succeeding as well for himself as he did for you. 
For, Sam, I really care for you, even more than for the 
pony, and I want Ned and Blanche to be happy as we 
shall be." 

Ned and Blanche were waiting near the cabin when 
Sam and Alice came up. They stood and talked a 
little time, and then they separated for a few minutes, 
the boys standing apart and saying little, while the 
girls whispered and told each other all. 

" We have decided," said Alice. " We are ready to 
pronounce sentence upon you both." 

" We plead guilty," said Ned. 

" We implore the mercy of the court," said Sara. 

" I cannot leave mother," said Blanche, "till the winter 
is past, and the spring work is at an end. But when 
the corn is planted, and the heavy work of spring is 
over, sometime in June, perhaps when the moon of 
June is at its full, you may come for us, and bring the 
black pony and the spotted one." 

" And now we must go in," said Alice, " or they will 
think we are staying here and courting. It's cold, too, 
and I really don't think, if it had not been for this fur 
cape, that I could have listened to Sam's long story." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SPRING TIME ON THE PRAIRIE. 

THE winter was not so long in passing. There was 
snow on the ground most of the time, but the cattle 
got through it to the grass, so the feed held out. Un- 
like the previous winter, remembered by all early set- 
tlers as "the winter of the deep snow," that of 1831-32 
was not unusually severe. There was more snow, with 
severe cold late in February, but the si^i came out 
bright, early in March, and the snow went off quickly. 
Although it seemed too early for spring, spring came 
and stayed, and almost in a day the prairie was abloom 
with flowers. There were pink flowers first, and then 
purple, and later came the yellows, and the whole prai- 
rie was like the garden of the Lord. 

It was a joyous spring to many a settler. Not a few 
who had been discouraged during the winter, and deter- 
mined to leave in the spring, were wooed back to love 
of the prairies by that wonderful spring of 1832. 

The boys yoked their oxen, working them carefully 
at first till they were toughened to it, for they must 
break the spring sod with no grain. Forty level acres 
turned up to the sun before the end of April, and the 
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fall ploughing was raked with a wooden-toothed harrow, 
and sown to wheat, oats, and rye. They would con- 
tinue to plough, and sow turnips and com and buck- 
wheat. They cast in their last kernel of seed, and 
bartered for more corn and beans, which the prophet's 
Indians brought to Dixon's Ferry, who later, learning 
where good copper kettles were to be had, and at a 
familiar trading-point, came in their canoes to the boys' 
own door. 

" We must sow all we can get now," said Ned, " for 
we have acres enough already. Then, while this is 
growing, we must make another trip south and buy 
seed for sowing our later ploughing, and thus provide 
fodder." 

The hens began to lay, and the other poultry also. 
The boys would have liked the eggs, but they carefully 
refrained from molesting the nests, and built a house to 
protect them against skunks and weasels. The first 
broods of young poultry came early. The geese and 
ducks were happy in the spring brook, which widened 
below into a fair-sized creek. The chicken and turkey 
mothers strutted proudly with their broods. The pigs 
ran at large, grew large, and were prolific, so that the 
half-wild hogs of the new settlements became astonish- 
ingly numerous. 

Jim had fully recovered from his broken leg, and was 
able to assist in the spring work, but he had periods of 
restlessness, and it was evident that his former habits 
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had made serious inroads upon his strength. He was 
taken with ague as the spring came on, and, while he 
continued at his work, it was with manifest effort, and 
without great strength. He worked uncomplainingly, 
however, and was heartily rejoiced at the boys' plans 
for the future ; but the prospect of the new occupants 
of the home made him restive. 

" I'll help you with the spring crops," he said, " and 
wait till the water goes down. Then Fll get onto my 
pony and go to Kentucky. Til have to go in sort of 
quiet, for the blue-grass folks would hang me yet, I 
reckon ; but the folks around home will understand." 

This was the only time he made direct reference to 
his standing at home. 

" You can't stay there," said Sam. 

"No; but I think I'll bring mother here, and the 
young one with her." 

Half the ploughing this spring was done on Sam's 
claim, and the plan was to preempt it when they made 
their trip south after corn. They erected a little hut 
there, too, in which Sam slept sometimes, and Jim often, 
by way of establishing a residence upon the claim. 
They planned, however, to add a room to the cabin 
already built, and provide for the two young couples 
near together, and not at first to attempt living in dif- 
ferent homes. 

Sam and Ned worked out the details of their partner- 
ship. Sam's labor on Ned's claim was computed^ and 
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after proper deductions for work on Sam's claim, the 
balance was assumed to cover the cost of seed. Sam 
also bought an interest in the poultry, on the basis of 
Dad Joe's figures, and later they bought a few more 
hens from Dad Joe himself, and these Sam paid for. 
They had plenty of milk, too, for the heifers brought 
their first calves, and these Ned sold to Sam on a credit 
arrangement. Sam insisted that every article which he 
bought should be fairly reckoned, and while Ned tried 
to give, and sometimes succeeded in giving Sam an 
advantage, Sam was sensitive to anything that seemed 
like a gift, and declared his purpose to pay for his own 
farm and the stocking of it. 

"I'm willing," said he, "to take from you whatever I 
can use to advantage, and you can spare, and I may 
need to borrow some money to buy live stock later, for 
that will be my best chance for a while, and the market 
will be better when settlers are more numerous, so I 
may want to buy more from Dad Joe than I can pay for 
this year ; but I want to keep a straight account of it, 
and to pay it back." 

"That's right, Sam," said Jim. "You talk like a man." 

" Have your own way, then," said Ned. " You are a 
hard man to deal with." 

"You know you would feel just the same," said Sam. 

" So I would," said Ned. And so they agreed. 

Jim found great satisfaction in working on Sam's 
. place, and did not conceal his preference for doing his 
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own labor there. Ned encouraged this, and Sam 
objected. 

" I know what I'm doing," said Jim. " I can't pay 
either of you for your care in my sickness, but I mean 
to work for Ned enough to pay my board now, and I 
want to do the rest for Sam." 

" That's right," said Ned. 

So Jim, who was not equal to the heaviest work, made 
the pole house on Sam's farm, which might serve as a 
temporary house, and was destined ultimately to become 
a sheepfoid ; for Dad Joe and young Joe came over 
one day, driving a dozen sheep, and Sam saw in this his 
opportunity to invest, and borrowed thirty-five dollars 
from Ned for the purpose. Carlo assumed care of 
these, and was taught to guard them faithfully, and as 
the danger from wolves was mostly in the winter time, 
the spring passed with an increase in the number of the 
sheep, whose lambs played and frolicked in the prairie 
grass. Ned advised Sam further that if he intended to 
raise stock, it was well to begin with a larger herd, and 
offered to loan more money. Jim seconded this advice, 
and had a little money of his own which he pressed 
upon Sam. So Sam accepted fifty dollars more, and 
Ned went with him to Dad Joe's. They bought what 
cows Dad Joe had, and, Ned adding money of his own 
to assume a half interest, he came over later, driving 
others. So that the herd about the cabin came to be a 
large one. 
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One day Ned returned from the Ferry with an air of 
disappointment and concern. 

" Where is your corn ? " asked Sam. 

" The Indians did not come," said Ned. " I brought 
back the kettles and beads." 

" That's too bad. Are they off on their hunt ? " 

" No, it's not time for their hunt. It is time for their 
corn planting. But they are considerably stirred up. 
Black Hawk and his British band of Sacs has crossed 
the Mississippi, and I heard terrible stories of their 
attacks on settlements, and the danger to the whites." 

" Those stories are usually mostly lies," said Jim. 
"Which way are they moving?" 

" They are said to be moving up the river. I heard 
that they are likely to come to the Ferry and on up." 

They assured themselves as best they could that it 
was probably an exaggerated rumor, but decided that it 
would be well for Sam and Ned to ride to the Ferry next 
day and learn if there was added news. Jim, as usual, 
preferred to stay at home, and agreed to keep the horses 
and cattle in the woods away from the river, or out of 
sight of the trails along the river bluff. This was 
judged a needless precaution, however, as the boys 
would be able to bring back word before the Indians 
could arrive. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



BLACK HAWK S OWN STORY. 



ON a bright day in April, 1832, Sam and Ned 
mounted their horses and rode to Dixon's Ferry 
to make inquiries concerning the threatened Indian 
uprising. At Dixon all was quiet ; strangely, ominously 
quiet. The stage had ceased to run between Peoria 
and Galena, and not a settler was about save old John 
Dixon himself. 

'* Yes,*' said Mr. Dixon, "there will be trouble. I do 
not know how serious. The Indians are coming up 
the river, and will make war if they can get the cooper- 
ation of the Pottawatomies." 

" Are you alarmed .•* " 

** No ; I stay here to save people by ferrying them 
over, if an outbreak occurs." 

'* Where are the Indians ? " 

" I expect them any hour. See, yonder is a canoe, and 
there are others below. The women and children are 
in canoes, and the men on foot or with their ponies." 

They stood a little time watching the canoes. They 
were looking intently, when a step behind them and 
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close at hand caused them to turn suddenly, to find 
themselves confronted by three Indians. 

Two of them were evidently chiefs. One wore a 
tomahawk and scalping knife, and carried a gun. The 
other carried a gourd decorated with porcupine quills, 
bears' teeth, and eagles' claws, and containing pebbles 
to make it rattle. Both were in white tanned buckskin, 
but the unarmed one was the more elaborately dressed. 
The armed one was painted savagely, the other had a 
fine head-dress of bright feathers. 

John Dixon greeted them both. 

" Ah, my friend, Black Hawk ! And the prophet, 
Winneshiek ! I am glad to see you both ! " 

"You may be glad to see the prophet," said Black 
Hawk, through the third Indian, who was an inter- 
preter, " but no one is glad to see Black Hawk." 

" You mistake, my friend," said Dixon, " I have wanted 
to see you, and I am glad to tell you that the white man 
is your friend." 

"Let us not talk of that," said Black Hawk; "the 
white man's heart has proved as black as his face is 
white. But you are my friend, unless you have 
changed. I want meat and meal for my squaws and 
pappooses." 

" You shall have it," said Dixon.' " Tell them to land 
their canoes, and I will send it. Do you want food also 
for your men ? " 

** No^'* said Black Hawk, " they can hunt. But we 
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cannot hunt much while we march, and the squaws 
and pappooscs hunger." 

" I will send them food, and you, my friends, will stay 
and have meat with me. The kettle will be above the 
fire. These young men are my friends. They will 
stay and eat with us, and we will smoke the pipe of 
peace together." 

The boys were glad of a look at Black Hawk. He 
stood before them now, a tall, but broken man, weighed 
down with sorrow, but with a cruelly determined expres- 
sion on his face. He was more than sixty years of age, 
but full of fire and energy. Bold, able, cunning, mo- 
rose, he had brooded over the wrongs of his people till 
hatred and revenge were rising high within his soul. 

The prophet was a superbly built man, but his face 
had more cunning than that of Black Hawk, and the 
features were less regular. He was tall, and impressed 
those who saw him as of faultless form and proportion, 
with motions graceful and strong. He was of serious 
disposition, a mystic, a dreamer, but he added to these 
qualities courage, sagacity, coolness, and intelligence of 
high order. 

" Come in, my friends," said Mr. Dixon. "The kettle 
hangs over the fire. The com meal bakes in the oven. 
Let us sit by the fire and smoke the pipe of peace 
together, and talk of friendship and good times." 

He led them into his cabin, and gave the chief and 
the prophet seats by the fire. The boys followed them 
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in, and were for sitting back, but Mr. Dixon brought 
them forward, and spoke to them from time to time in 
a way that made them members of the party. There 
the six sat together, and the pipe passed from lip to lip. 

"It is good," said Black Hawk, "to be with the 
white men whose hearts are true.*' 

" Yes, my friend," said Dixon, " our faces are differ- 
ent, but all men's faces are white to the Great Spirit if 
their hearts are so. Tell me what is the trouble. I 
hear that you have struck the war post, and I see you in 
your war paint. Are you going to kill my people, who 
are your friends ? " 

"They are not my friends," said Black Hawk, "they 
have stolen our corn-fields, and driven us from our 
village and the graves of our fathers." 

" But tell me," asked Mr. Dixon, " did you not cede 
your lands to the Government by your treaty of 1804? 
I have always so understood." 

" No," said Black Hawk, " we never sold them." 

" Who signed the treaty ? " 

" Four of our men, sent by us for another purpose, 
and made drunk by the white men, touched the goose 
quill to something they did not know and had no right 
to give." 

" Did not your whole tribe assemble, and vote to give 
up the land ? I supposed that was always the way." 

"It should be the way. No Indian has a right to 
sell the lands of his tribe except in that way. But we 
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did not sell. I do not lie. You know me. Hear me 
and I will tell you how that treaty was made." 

" Tell us," said Mr. Dixon. " I want to know." 

" Black Hawk will tell you," said Winneshiek. " Black 
Hawk knows the truth about the treaty, and he will not 
lie." 

" I will tell you," said Black Hawk. " Many moons 
ago, in the year you call 1804, one of our people killed 
an American, was taken prisoner and confined at St, 
Louis. We held a council and determined that Quash- 
quame and three others should go to St. Louis, do all 
they could to have our friend released by paying for the 
person killed, thus covering the blood. This was our way, 
and we then thought it was the same way with the 
whites." 

" That is not the way we do," said Mr. Dixon. " I 
fear your people were disappointed. Tell us about the 
journey." 

"The party started," resumed Black Hawk, "with 
the good wishes of the whole nation. The relations of 
the prisoner blacked their faces and fasted, hoping the 
Great Spirit would take pity on them and return their 
husband and father. 

" They remained a long time absent. They at length 
returned and encamped near the village, a short dis- 
tance below it, and did not come up that day, nor did 
any one approach their camp. Early the next morning 
the Council Lodge was crowded, Quashquame and his 
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party came up and gave us the following account of 
their mission : — 

" * We arrived in St. Louis, and asked for the release 
of our friend. The American chief told us he wanted 
land. We agreed to give him some on the west side of 
the Mississippi. When we were ready to start our 
brother was let out of the prison. He started and ran 
a short distance when he was shot dead ! ' *' 

" What a shame ! " cried Ned. 

" It was base murder/* said Sam. 

" But the land.?*' asked Mr. Dixon. "What else did 
they say ? " 

'* This was all they could remember of what had been 
said and done," said Black Hawk. "It subsequently 
appeared that they had been drunk the greater part of 
the time while at St. Louis. 

" This was all myself and nation knew of the treaty 
of 1804. It has since been explained to me. I found 
by that treaty, that all the country east of the Missis- 
sippi, and south of Jeffreon was ceded to the United 
States for one thousand dollars a year." 

" And is that the treaty by which the Government 
claims the land ? " 

" It is the one." 

" I do not wonder that it makes trouble." 

"This treaty has been the origin of all our serious 
trouble with the whites. Tell me, my friend, do you 
think we have been fairly treated ? " 
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Mr. Dixon looked at Black Hawk with real sympathy. 

" My friend/' said he, "you have been wronged. 
The Great Father at Washington did not know that.'* 

"No," said Black Hawk, "but the Great Father ever 
since tells us we must move because we sold our land at 
that time." 

"That is not just," said Ned, " If they must move, 
it should be for other reasons." 

" But of course the Government assumes that the 
treaty was valid," said Mr. Dixon. 

"Whiskey seems to have had its full share in the 
trouble," said Sam. 

Black Hawk waited to hear the interpreter translate 
the remark, and then said : — 

" Whiskey has done it all. I will tell you by and by 
more that it did. Why did the Great Spirit ever send 
the whites among us to drive us from our homes, and 
sell us poisonous liquors ? But first I will tell you other 
things, that you may know all." 

" Tell me the whole story," said Mr. Dixon. 

" Dinner is ready now," said Mrs. Dixon. " Come, 
my friends. You shall sit with me at the table." 

The Indians rose, and when the invitation was trans- 
lated, they expressed pleasure that Mrs. Dixon herself 
proposed to sit with them. Their countenances re- 
laxed, and their hearts warmed at this token of friend- 
ship. Both men ate heartily, as if hungry, and Black 
Hawk apologized for his appetite, saying that he had 
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eaten little of late, partly through sorrow, and partly 
because food had been scarce. 

" It is sad to be going to war with no food," said he, 
" and our women and children are with us, but we must 
fight. Alas, we must fight ! " 

After dinner the three Indians relit their pipes, and 
again passed them to Mr. Dixon and Ned and Sam. 
While thus the pipe of peace passed around inside, the 
men down by the river, refreshed by their dinner, were 
beginning a war dance. 

" Do not mind them," said Black Hawk. " They will 
not harm you. It is thus that our warriors are made." 

"Go on with your story," said Mr. Dixon. "We do 
not fear your men." 

" I have told you about the war between the Ameri- 
can Father and the British Father." 

" Yes, we want to know why you should not now be 
at peace with the Americans as the British are." 

" Because they wrong us. That is why. They have 
taken away our island and our home." 

"I know you love your island," said Mr. Dixon, 
" even as I love this beautiful river." 

" Ah, the island ! " said Black Hawk. " It is sacred ! 
A good spirit had charge of it, which lived in a cave in 
the rocks immediately under the place where the fort 
now stands. This guardian spirit has often been seen 
by our people. It was white, with large wings like a 
swan's, but ten times larger. We were particular not 
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to make much noise in that part of the island which it 
inhabited, for fear of disturbing it. But the noise at 
the fort has since driven it away, and no doubt a bad 
spirit has taken its place.*' 

** I am truly sorry for this,*' said Mr. Dixon, " but did 
you not understand that you signed away your lands in 
this recent treaty ? ** 

" Yes, but not our village. We understood that we 
kept that, and that we would be allowed to hunt on the 
land we sold till it was sold to the white people. We 
would not have sold any, but they insisted that it was 
already sold. We now consented to sell our other lands 
— even our lead mines — to save our village. We 
touch the feather to what they tell us, but sometimes 
the white man's paper lies." 

" I could not have believed all this," said Mr. Dixon ; 
"but I doubt not you speak truth." 

" I could not have believed it," said Black Hawk. 
"We cannot even visit the graves of our forefathers 
and relatives and our friends." 

"The whites soon came to Rock Island, did they 
not, after you signed the treaty ? " 

"They came soon, though at first not many. But 
they brought trouble. We did not quarrel with them, 
but we were not so happy in our village." 

" Did they disturb you ? " 

" At first, only with their fire-water. Our people got 
more liquor from the small traders than customary." 
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"That is the meanest of all the crimes against the 
Indian," said Ned. 

"Yes," said Mr. Dixon; "if we gave the Indians no 
whiskey it would go far toward solving the Indian 
problem, and if we used none ourselves, it would be 
still better." 

" About this time my eldest son was taken sick and 
died. He had just grown to manhood. Soon after, 
my youngest daughter died also. I left the noise of 
the village and built my lodge on a mound in the 
corn-field. Here I was with my family alone. I 
gave everything I had away. I blacked my face and 
resolved on fasting for twenty-four moons, drinking 
only of water during the day, and eating spar- 
ingly of boiled corn at sunset. I fulfilled my promise, 
hoping that the Great Spirit would take pity on 
me. 

The stolid old chief was moved to tears when he told 
about the death of his children. He stopped for some 
time, then refilled his pipe and went on. 

" The Great Spirit at length pitied me, and I came 
forth again and dwelt with the tribe." 

" Tell us how the white men treated you." 

" I will tell you," said Black Hawk. " I was out one 
day hunting in a bottom, and met three white men. 
They accused me of killing their hogs. I denied it, but 
they would not listen to me. One of them took my 
gun out of my hand and fired it off, and commenced 
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beating me with sticks. I was so much bruised that I 
could not sleep for several nights." 

** What a shame ! ** cried Ned. 

The old chief paused, and his eyes flashed with 
indignation. He refilled his pipe and smoked for a 
time in silence. 

" But land once sold," said Mr. Dixon, " even though 
wrongfully sold, must remain sold." 

Black Hawk meditated a moment, and then answered. 

** My reason teaches me that land cannot be sold. 
The Great Spirit gave it to his children to live upon 
and cultivate as far as necessary for their subsistence, 
and so long as they occupy and cultivate it they have 
the right to the soil, but if they voluntarily leave it, 
then any other people have a right to settle on it. 
Nothing can be sold but such things as can be carried 
away." 

Mr. Dixon could not answer. 

** You said that much of the trouble grew out of the 
use of liquor," said Ned. 

"The white people brought whiskey to our village," 
answered Black Hawk, "made our people drunk, and 
cheated them out of their horses, guns, and traps." 

" What did you do ? " 

"I visited all the whites and begged them not to 
sell my people whiskey. One of them continued the 
practice openly; I took a party of my young men, 
went to his house, took out his barrel, broke in the 
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head and poured out the whiskey. I did this for fear 
some of the whites might get killed by my people when 
they were drunk. It has been my only act of violence." 

"You have shown great forbearance/' said Mr. Dixon. 

"But I have been sorely tempted," said Black Hawk, 
"and have had all I could do to restrain our people. 
I cannot do it longer." 

It was a sad story, and if in some respects it was 
but the Indian side, it was the only side which Black 
Hawk knew, and he told it with evident honesty. 
The boys, as they heard it, pitied the old man, going 
to war with a hungry nation, cumbered with their 
women and children, and all for the sake of their right 
to live and die in their own village. 

"Go on," said Mr. Dixon. 

" There is no more," said Black Hawk. " We return 
to our village, and the white man is there, and we 
have no place to spread our blankets, no, not above 
the graves of our fathers. Our good spirit is driven 
away. Our watch-fires are out. There is no hope for 
me or my people." 

For a long time Black Hawk sat silent. The prophet 
rattled gently a gourd with bears* teeth and eagles* 
talons, and crooned a sad, low song. Then he said : — 

" Black Hawk has spoken. He has told the truth. 
And the Great Spirit will drive away the white man, 
and give back the land to his red children." 

"My friend," said Mr. Dixon, "it is not true. You 
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have been wronged, but if you make war, the white 
man will come and drive you beyond the sunset, and 
your scalps will hang by his wigwam. Do not make 



war. 



»» 



But the prophet only replied: — 

" The Great Spirit will give back the land to his red 
children. If Black Hawk had mads war, if he had 
killed the white man, and stretched on the hoop the 
scalps of his children, then might the Great Spirit drive 
him away. But Black Hawk has not done so." 

And Black Hawk added, — 

" Even if what you say is true, it is better that I lie 
down and die with my fathers than that I live to see 
the white man plough up their graves." 



CHAPTER XIX. 
shabbona's friends. 

BLACK HAWK and his people passed up the river, 
going by the cabin on their way to the lands of the 
Pottawatomies. The men were painted and warlike, 
yet it was evident that they were sad and dispirited. 
The braves were gaunt and thin ; the women and child- 
ren were manifestly in sore need. It was a strange 
war party for the old chief to lead on a war of aggres- 
sion, — a party cumbered with women and children, 
and lacking food and all things necessary to success. 

Black Hawk and Winneshiek called at the cabin, 
and recognized the boys, who made them stop, while 
they prepared food for them. While they were at 
dinner, a messenger came riding up the river. 

" I want to see Black Hawk ! " he said. 

Black Hawk stepped to the door, the rest behind 
him. 

"The White Beaver, General Atkinson, says you 
must go back ! " he cried. 

" He told us so when we were at the prophet's town," 
said Black Hawk. " Did not the White Beaver receive 
our reply ? We are going to the lands of the Pottawat- 
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omics, our cousins, that we may make corn on their 
lands." 

" The White Beaver has heard your message, and he 
tells you that you must go. You have sold your lands, 
and you must return." 

" We have not sold our lands," said Black Hawk. 

** Keokuk was the chief of your tribe," said the mes- 
senger, " and he has sold them." 

" Keokuk is a squaw, and no brave," said Black 
Hawk. " The white men have bribed him, and he has 
become one of them." 

The messenger replied, "The White Beaver says, 
* I come not to hire you nor to beg you to go, but to 
remove you west of the Mississippi. If you come back 
peacefully, it will be well. If you do not, I will follow 
you and drive you back.* " 

" I hear the message," said Black Hawk. 

" Will you obey it ? " demanded the messenger. 

" Black Hawk has spoken," replied the chief. 

** If you go on, you make war, and we must fight 
you," urged the messenger. 

** Hear mc," said Black Hawk, " and what I say to 
you, say to the White Beaver. I am making war. 
But tell him how I make war. I have come by the 
cabins of settlers who have fled. Not one of them 
have I burned. I have met a few white men on the 
way. I have smoked the pipe with them. My children 
are hungry, and the white men who have fled have left 
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their cows and hogs running on. the prairie. I have 
not killed one of them. I have done no violence to any 
man, except that I broke in the barrels of the man who 
sold my people whiskey, and emptied out his fire-water 
into the river. If the White Beaver comes, I will fight 
him. If he lets me alone, I will do no harm. Black 
Hawk has spoken." 

But the settlers were alarmed, and soon the wildest 
rumors were afloat, and they came to the governor 
with appeals for protection against the Indians. Gov- 
ernor Reynolds was a bom politician, and knew well 
how ready the people are to make a military hero. He 
did not wait for General Atkinson to ask for troops, 
but issued a call for volunteers. 

Nineteen hundred volunteers answered the gov- 
ernor's call for troops, and these, assembling on the 
Mississippi, moved up the river to Rock Island, and 
then up the Rock River to Dixon's Ferry. On the 
way they burned the village of the prophet, — a wholly 
needless act of vandalism. 

To feed so great a host in a wilderness was no small 
task. Mr. Dixon was commissioned to furnish provi- 
sions. " Major of the steer-battalion," he was called. 

" I must have your cattle and sheep," was the mes- 
sage he sent to Ned and Sam. 

The boys were quite willing to sell their beef cattle, 
and a part of their sheep, and for these they obtained 
such good prices that Sam repaid his loan to Ned, and 
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had two hundred dollars in capital of his own. But 
food grew scarce again, and Mr. Dixon sent again. 

This time the boys let go their hogs, keeping only 
the brood sows with their young, and all their remain- 
ing sheep, except the youngest of the lambs. They also 
sold the yoke of oxen they had bought from Dad Joe. 
They reserved the wool and the hides, which the sol- 
diers would have wasted, and started a small tannery of 
their own, Jim furnishing the knowledge requisite for 
this undertaking. Ponies were in demand, and the 
boys sold two. 

" This war is making us rich,** said Ned. 

" It's better than a lead mine for me," said Sam. " Fra 
ready to buy a quarter section and pay for it down." 

On the day that they drove their last live stock to the 
Ferry, they met Shabbona again. They had just settled 
for them with Mr. Dixon and were coming out to look 
after the hides, when the old Indian rode into the camp. 

" Here they come ! ** cried some one. 

** The Injuns ! The Injuns ! '* shouted a half-drunken 
recruit. 

With a yell they surrounded Shabbona, and dragged 
him from his pony. 

" Stop that ! " cried Sam. " He's all right ! " 

" Let him alone ! " exclaimed Ned. " That's Shab- 
bona ! " 

But the new soldiers were eager to kill Indians, and 
this was the first Indian they had seen. 
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" Tm goin* to have his scalp ! " cried one, drawing an 
ugly looking hunting-knife. 

At that minute a heavy blow behind his ear sent him 
sprawling, and Sam rushed over him and seized the 
wrist of one of the soldiers who was choking Shabbona. 
At the same moment, Ned grabbed another on the 
other side. 

The soldiers turned on their assailants. Ned strug- 
gled vigorously between two stalwart fellows, and Sam 
was held round the arms by one, while another struck 
savagely at his face. Sam dodged the blow, and, 
stamping heavily on the feet of the man who held 
him, caused a moment's relaxation of his grasp, which 
he improved to wrench himself free. Ned succeeded 
in releasing one hand, but the other was held fast. 
The half dozen loungers were upon them, and they 
were hopelessly outnumbered. 

"Hold on there! What's the matter.?" called a 
lusty voice. " Let's have fair play ! " and a stalwart, 
gaunt young fellow pushfed his way in, and, with a 
shove each way, released Ned, and then, with a right- 
handed cuff, and a left-handed grip on the collar, sent 
Sam's two antagonists in either direction. " Fair play, 
boys! Fair play I" 

"What business is it of yours, Long-legs?" de- 
manded one fellow, whom the newcomer held by the 
collar. " Let me go, will you ? " 

" Yes, go ! " said the young giant, and sent him 
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sprawling. " Here, hands off that young fellow : he *s 
a friend of mine ! *' 

" Abe Lincoln ! '* cried Ned. 

" Hello, Ned ! Here, you rascal ! Put up that knife 
or ril rub your nose in the dirt! It isn't safe to go 
fooling around with your knife open. You'll cut your 
fingers! " He seized the wrist of the soldier that held 
the knife, and catching the long, stiff weapon, made 
from a file, in his right hand, threw it toward the river, 
where it stuck into a tree, and with his left hand cuffed 
the ears of the owner. 

Sam and Ned by degrees extricated themselves from 
the tangle, and with Shabbona formed a sort of hollow 
square, facing each way, and in a final scuffle drove 
back their last antagonists. 

" G)me on ! " cried Lincoln. " If you fellows want 
scalps, here are four ! '* 

But the challenge remained unanswered, for Mr. 
Dixon and an officer of the regular army, attracted by 
the noise, turned to see the occasion of the trouble. As 
yet no regular troops were on the ground, but two lieu- 
tenants were present to muster in the militia, and their 
uniforms made them conspicuous. 

" Shabbona ! My old friend ! ** cried Dixon. 

" Me white man's friend," said Shabbona, somewhat 
ruefully. " But not all white men are like Nauchusa." 

" Is this a friendly Indian ? " asked the officer. 

" He is true as steel," said Mr. Dixon. 
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" Those drunken fools were going to scalp him," said 
Ned. 

"But we persuaded them to reconsider it/' added 
Lincoln. 

"Your powers of logic seem to be considerable," 
remarked the officer, dryly, looking at the strapping 
fellow with evident admiration. " I think I should like to 
know you. You are a volunteer ? " 

" Yes," said Lincoln. " I reckon Fm a sort of a 
captain." 

" Ah, then you rank me ! " 

" Maybe so, but I don't have quite so many 
feathers." 

" Hardly, ha, ha ! Say, Captain, I like your style. 
Suppose we consider ourselves acquainted ! " 

"All right! I'm Abraham Lincoln, and the only 
title I have except that of captain, which I reckon is 
a sort of joke, after all, is * Honest Abe.' " 

" Ah, well, you came honestly enough by your cap- 
tain's commission, I doubt not, if your other title is 
deserved. I am Lieutenant Jefferson Davis, of the 
regular army. Shake ! " 

The two men grasped hands. 

" What will you drink ? " asked Davis. 

"I'd rather have something to eat," said Lincoln, 
laughing. 

" Provisions are rather short, that's a fact," said Mr. 
Dixon. 
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** We have brought our last live stock," said Ned. 

** Dad Joe is to bring us some more to-day or to-mor- 
row/' said Mr. Dixon. " You shall not starve." 

" Come over and mess with Lieutenant Anderson and 
me, Captain," said Davis. 

" Have you regulars got more to eat than we ? " 

" I think likely," said Davis. 

" Come and eat with me, all of you," said Mr. Dixon, 
" and you too, Ned and Sam, and my good friend Shab- 
bona." 

" These my friends," said Shabbona, putting one 
broad hand on a shoulder of each of our boys. 

"Yes, we know Shabbona well," said Sam. "He 
saved our camp. He is a good Indian." 

" Come on," said Mr. Dixon. ** I know Shabbona. 
He is good as gold. We will eat and smoke the pipe 
together. The kettle is above the fire. Come ! " 

"Til get Anderson," said Davis. "He's a fine 
fellow." 

" Do," said Mr. Dixon. 

So Lieutenant Davis went to his tent, and in a short 
time returned with the future hero of Fort Sumter. 

The boys sat down again in the hospitable home of 
John Dixon, and again with noted guests, for all men 
who passed up Rock River met under the roof of that 
honored pioneer. 

During the meal Davis led in the conversation. He 
was merry in his jests about the ignorance of the lotti- ,. , . 
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tia, and had not a few stories to tell about their ver- 
dancy. 

" Yes," said Lincoln, " I reckon that's all true. And 
I reckon I'm about the greenest captain among them." 

" You have a poor opinion of yourself," said Ander- 
son. 

" I've had to wear a wooden sword two days," said 
Lincoln. 

" For getting drunk ? " asked Davis. 

"No, for the disorder of my men. They were drunk. 
And then I know nothing about military tactics." 

" You surely have had little time to learn," said 
Anderson. 

"I'll tell you," said Lincoln. "I suppose I ought to 
feel cheap about it, but I don't happen to know the 
right order to give to get a company over a fence. 
It's lucky for me there ain't any fences here. But 
when we were starting, I got my company up in line, 
and I could shout 'Forward march,' and'Haltl' and all 
that, but we came to a fence. Well, I just called out, 
'This company is dismissed for two minutes, and will 
form in line on the other side of the fence!' That 
brought them over all right!" 

Davis and Anderson laughed heartily at this. " I 
don't remember to have learned that order at West 
Point," Davis said. 

" They may not be up in such matters there," replied 
Lincoln, dryly. 
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At this moment the door opened and an orderly 
entered. " Lieutenant Davis ! Captain Lincoln ! Lieu- 
tenant Anderson ! General Whiteside wants you ! There 
is to be a movement against the Indians at once! " 

** We must go ! ** said Davis. 

"Me go, too/* said Shabbona. 

"No, you stay here," said Mr. Dixon. "Shabbona 
must not be made to fight against his own people. But 
he can help us in other ways." 

A movement was indeed in prospect. Major Still- 
man was to march at once, moving up Rock River and 
attacking Black Hawk, or compelling him to return 
peaceably. Neither of the officers present were to 
accompany the expedition. Davis was to go to Galena 
after supplies. Lincoln and his raw company were to 
stay and drill at Dixon's Ferry, Anderson was to re- 
main and muster in the militia as United States troops. 

Ned and Sam invited Shabbona to their home, but he 
was eager to do something to avert war, if possible, and 
had come to ofifer his services in any way where he 
could act as intermediary, or if war was inevitable, then 
to serve the settlers by giving them warning of ap- 
proaching danger. He was careful to inquire just 
where the boys lived, and promised to visit them later, 
and they assured them of a welcome. Then they 
mounted their ponies, and, bidding farewell to Shab- 
bona, and Anderson, and Lincoln, and Davis, they re- 
turned to their cabin. 



CHAPTER XX. 

IN PURSUIT OF BLACK HAWK. 

" T^HERE go our oxen ! *' called Sam, looking out of 

1 the door on Sunday afternoon. 

"So they are/' said Jim. "Well, Fm glad they 
didn't kill them for beef as I feared they would. But 
see the horses ! " 

Nearly three hundred men were moving up the 
river, and with them was a wagon drawn by a yoke of 
oxen. 

"What do you reckon theyVe got in that wagon.?*' 
asked Jim. 

"Provisions," said Ned. 
Mostly whiskey, I believe," said Sam. 
I believe you're right. Hear them hoot ! They're 
a wild lot!" 

The soldiers were moving slowly. Seeing the house, 
a number broke from the line, and riding their ponies 
at a gallop came near the house. 

"Hello, there!" called one. "Give us something to 
drink!" 

"Certainly," said Ned. "I'll get a gourd and we'll 

go to the spring." 
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"The spring isn't what we want," said several. 

**It*s all you'll get here," said Sam. 

"All right, if that's the best youVe got." 

Soon the spring was surrounded by a goodly throng. 

" I guess we've undertaken to water the army," said 
Sam. 

**We can do it," said Ned. 

"What have you got in that barn.?" asked an officer, 
who rode up and stopped for a drink. 

"Our own property," said Ned. 

"What kind of property.?" 

"A yoke of oxen and some horses." 

" Oxen ? Well, bring them out ! " 

" I guess not ! " 

" We want another yoke on our provision wagon." 

" We have only one left." 

" We'll pay you well for it, but we've got to have it. 
Bring out your steers ! " 

" Have you a right to take private property.?" asked 
Jim. 

"Yes, if we pay for it. I'll give you a certificate 
that will be worth the value of the oxen. Bring 
them out ! " 

There was no help for it, and the oxen were brought 
out. 

" We must have a yoke for them ! " So they were 
yoked together. 

" I wouldn't take two hundred dollars for them," said 
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Ned. " I drove them here from Detroit. I don*t want 
to sell them.** 

" Two hundred ! Get out ! " said the officer. 

"Fm not asking that for them/* said Ned. "I am 
simply saying that I do not wish to sell them." 

" Well, what do you want for them ? *' 

"A hundred dollars.** 

" I thought you said two hundred ? *' 

" I said I would not take two hundred ; I would take 
one hundred, if I must sell them." 

"You're a bigger fool than I thought if you do! 
Why don*t you say two hundred and stick to it ? *' 

** Because they*re not worth that to any one but me.** 

"Well, I guess they*re worth as much to the Gov- 
ernment as to any one. We*ll compromise on a hun- 
dred and fifty. Here*s an order for it. Now hitch 
them oxen onto that wagon ! Boys, have you got a 
place where I can rest a spell .^'* said the officer who 
had bought the cattle. 

"Certainly,** said Ned. "Hitch your horse, and 



come in.*' 



The officer went within, and lay down for an hour 
or more. Then he rose and asked for something to 
eat. The boys asked him to stay to dinner with them. 

"1*11 do it,** said he. "Tm dog tired. I rode down 
from Galena yesterday, and Tm all used up. If I can 
get a little rest, I can get on better. I can catch these 
fellows easily. They won't get on far ahead." 
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At dinner the stranger proved a genial, rough-and- 
ready man, with a good-natured egotism and a pompous 
and overbearing kindness. He told stories in which he 
was uniformly the hero, and laughed loud at his own 
jokes. On the whole he was an agreeable visitor, and 
the boys enjoyed his visit, and were sorry when the 
time came for him to go. 

"Much obliged," he said. "And if I can ever help 
you, come to Colonel Strode, Colonel J. M. Strode, — 
that's my name." 

" I did not know that there were colonels on this 
expedition," said Jim. " I thought the ranking officer 
was a major." 

" So he is," said Strode. " Stillman and Bailey are 
both majors, and both outrank me, and I'm a colonel. 
But between you and me, Tve got more fight in me, 
and know more about war, than both of them together. 
They're looking at each other cati-cornering, now, and 
so jealous they won't hardly speak. But I'm on good 
terms with both ! It ain't rank I care for, it's the cause, 
gentlemen ! It's the cause ! Good-by, and don't for- 
get mc if I can help you ! " 

The two hundred and seventy-five soldiers were some 
time in passing, and the afternoon was wearing away. 
The three occupants of the cabin sat about the door more 
listless and dispirited than they had been at any time. 

Toward sunset two soldiers came back to the cabin 
driving the second yoke of oxen. 
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" We have orders to come and git your wagon, and 
leave you this order for the pay. Colonel Strode sent 
it. It's a hundred dollars.'* 

But what's the matter of the wagon youVe got ? " 
We're striking hilly country, and the load is heavy. 
The colonel says we're to get your schooner and divide 
the load so as to save the wagon we've got." 

"No use to argue about it," said Jim. " If they de- 
mand it, they'll have to have it." 

So the wagon followed the oxen, and the boys sat 
down sadder than before. 

" You fellows are getting money fast enough," said 
Jim. 

" It wasn't money we wanted," said Ned. " We've 
got more than we can use till the land is open for sale. 
And I'm just tired of this." 

"So am I," said Sam. "And what's more, I'm 
going to leave." 

" Where are you going ? " asked Jim. 

" I'm going to the fight," said Sam. 
I'm going, too," said Ned. 
What's come over you fellows } " asked Jim. 

" I don't know," said Sam, " but I'm tired of sitting 
here haggling and bargaining and buying and selling 
when there's fighting ahead." 

"And I'm tired of seeing one thing go after another 
till we've nothing left." 

" Except money," said Jim, 
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" Yes, except money," said Ned. " And I never felt 
so poor as I do now, except when my father died. I 
could sit down and cry over the loss of that schooner. 
It*s an old friend. It's been home and bed and the 
promise of better things to me. I feel worse over the 
loss of it than I would over the death of a friend." 

" Something might depend on who the friend was," 
suggested Sam. 

" So it might ! " cried Ned. " No, no ! My friends 
are left. But this miserable sheet of paper ! What's it 
worth ? I've a notion to tear it up ! " 

" Go slow ! " said Jim, reaching over and taking the 
papers. " Now, here, let's be done with this baby talk, 
and see what you want to do. You're both going to 
fight, are you } " 

" Yes," said Ned and Sam together. 

" I reckoned so," said Jim. " I've been expecting 
it." 

" You have ? Why, we never mentioned it before." 

"No, but I've noticed. And besides, I know how it 
feels to have your blood run crinkly, and you feel as if 
there was lumps of something hard like bullets in every 
heart-beat. I've been there. You've just got to ram 
that sort of lumps into a gun and shoot 'em off. 
There's no other w^ay." 

" Will you go, too ? " 

** Not very many ! I've done about all the fighting I 
care to do unless somebody comes and invites me. 1*11 
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Stay here and keep a little smoke going out of the chim- 
ney, and look after the three little colts and what few 
lambs and little pigs you got, and chop in a little sod 
com, and keep that crowd of horse thieves at the Ferry 
from burning the cabin.*' 

** They're a hard lot, that's a fact," said Sam. 

" It won't seem quite so bad to you after you fight 
with them fellows awhile," said Jim. 

"Well, I don't suppose they're so bad," said Ned, 
"but they're rough and most of them are fond of 
drinking." 

" They'll need one or two good lickings before they 
learn to be soldiers." 

" It isn't that I altogether like the company," said 
Sam. 

" Nor the cause," said Ned. 

"That leaves mighty little excuse for fighting," said 
Jim. 

" Well, I am thinking this," said Ned. " When a 
war is decided upon it must be fought out. It may be 
a blunder or a crime, but the man who thinks so cannot 
help it. He must choose what he will do in a situation 
which he does not approve. And it does not seem right 
for us, who are settlers here, to fail to stand with the 
other settlers now that the danger has come, even 
though we wish it had not come." 

" A shallow argument ! " said Jim. " But it serves to 
salve your conscience." 
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*' No, it is not so," said Sam. " It is a good, sound 
argument." 

" Oh, well," said Jim. " The long and short of it is, 
you fellows feel blue since youVe let so much go, and 
you've got some of the spirit of these soldiers and want 
a share in the fight. Now, there's no use arguing. 
You fellows get on your horses and ride over there and 
see. The camp can't be more than five or six miles 
away. You can go over to-night, and if they will take 
you, you can come back home and spend the night and 
fix things up a little, and then go over in the morning 
in time to catch them before they get far." 

" The very thing ! " said Sam. 

** Let's get the horses," said Ned. 

" I believe I'll go over with you," said Jim. 

So they rode over together in the twilight, and found 
the soldiers in camp. They had built great fires, and 
were sitting about, telling stories, laughing and making 
merry. Colonel Strode was in his element, and his 
stories were in great demand. 

"We want to enlist," they said to the first officer 
they met. 

" All right ! " he replied. " Just go ahead, and pitch 
in wherever you find any fighting. Got your gims ? " 

"We'll bring them in the morning," 

"All right. Come early. We're going to start by 
sun-up." 

The boys did not hasten in the morning, for they 
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knew that they could quickly overtake the army. As it 
was, they arrived before a soul was up. The men had 
been up late the night before, and had slept heavily. 

"A lazy set," said Jim. "They'll teach you fellows 
bad habits.'' 

" I hope we'll learn nothing worse than late rising," 
said Ned. 

"Right you are," said Jim. "War's a hard school. 
Here, you sentinel, here! Wake up and call your 
major ! Here's two fellows coming to fight Indians 
with you ! " 

So they awoke the camp, and with difficulty recalled 
to iht officer the conditions of their enlistment. Colo- 
nel Strode, however, gave them a hearty welcome. 
One of the officers began to look covetously at black 
Lochinvar. 

" I'll put you two fellows to driving the oxen," he 
said, " and I'll take that stallion." 

"Thank you," said Ned. "But we will not sell 
that stallion. We have sold the last animal we have 
to sell." 

"Well, I'll be hanged if I'm going to have any man 
in my company riding a better horse than mine. 
How'U you trade?" 

" I will not trade," said Ned. 

"Well, I'm done driving oxen, I can tell you that," 
said a soldier. " I drove them oxen yesterday, and I 
ain't going to drive them no more. I can drive oxen at 
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"So I say," said Sam. "We'll take the oxen and 
drive them across the creek and up the slope where 
we can get a little better grass than under these trees." 

So they drove the oxen across the creek, and made 
their way after them. 

" I wonder if anybody knows where Black Hawk 
is by this time," said Ned. 

" I hope he is nowhere near," said Sam. " We are 
in no condition to meet him to-night." 

"And yet those are not bad fellows." 

" Oh, no ! They are as good-hearted fellows as one 
would care to meet. They have grown up in hard 
conditions, and have inherited a hatred of Indians which 
is unreasoning." 

"And a love of whiskey as unreasoning as their 
hatred of the Indians," laughed Ned. 

"Well, let them sleep off their drunk, and be done 
with it. We will stay out here awhile, and then go 
into camp when they begin to quiet down." 

The oxen were grazing, and the sun was near the 
horizon when the boys saw approaching them a white 
flag, borne high on a pole carried by three Indians. 

" A flag of truce ! " cried Sam. " Let us run to 
camp and announce it ! " 

They returned to the camp, and called across the 
stream, — 

"Here come three Indian sentinels with a flag of 
truce ! " 
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But one word reached the brains of the more badly 
muddled, and that was ** Indians." Not all the men 
were drunken, but the drunken were the first to respond. 

" Indians ! Indians ! '* The cry rang through the 
camp. Without waiting for an order, they rushed 
across the valley, and the foremost seized the unresist- 
ing Indians, who pointed to their flag, and one of them, 
who could speak a little English, asked for the white 
chief. 

The three Indians were borne back to camp in 
triumph. 

" Prisoners ! ** shouted the soldiers. " WeVe routed 
the enemy and taken them all prisoners ! " 

The "prisoners'* were questioned, and in reply to 
the inquiries made of them said that Black Hawk was 
six miles away at Kishwaukee, where he was holding 
a dog-feast and a council with the Pottawatomies. 
He had sent this flag of truce to inquire the purpose 
of the white men, and to ask their chief to meet him 
at the dog-feast and have a council. 

While Major Stillman was obtaining this information, 
five mounted Indians appeared in sight on the hill 
nearly a mile away. Black Hawk had sent these 
behind the unmounted bearers of the flag, to note what 
happened to them. The sight of the five Indians 
stirred the blood of the soldiers, whose victory already 
won made them more eager for the fray. One of the 
captains, too drunk to be conscious of anything but the 
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opportunity for battle and glory, called his company to 
follow him. Stillman protested, but already a dis- 
orderly mob was mounted and charging upon the Ind- 
ians, who, soon discerning their hostile intent, turned 
their ponies and ran for Black Hawk*s camp. Three 
of them escaped, but two were shot. Ned and Sam 
were near where the Indians were first seen, and wit- 
nessed the whole shameful affair. 

" Ned," said Sam, " that camp is no safe place for us 
to-night. What with the drunken fury of the white 
men and the sure revenge of Black Hawk, we shall do 
well to keep away from it." 

" Do you think we ought to desert it ? " asked Ned. 

*' No. But we can do them no good to-night. Or if 
we can do them any good, it will be by staying outside. 
There are no pickets, there is no discipline. Let us 
establish a picket post out here, and guard the cattle 
while we stand prepared to give a warning if need be. 
I will go to tamp and get our guns. You stay here till 
I return." 

" Very well. But you stay and I will go for the guns 
and return here. We will stay here for the present, at 
least, and do what seems best later." 

*' Every one is doing as he pleases, anyway, and we 
shall be most useful in this way." 

So Ned returned to camp, and Sam stayed with the 
oxen. Night was falling, and he turned them toward 
the creek lower down, and was watering them prepara- 
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tory to securing them for the night, when a blood-cur- 
dling war-whoop reached his ears. Running to the 
edge of the timber that skirted the stream, he saw the 
Indians between him and the camp, and rushing down 
upon it in the twilight. 

What to do he did not know. To stay where he was 
seemed cowardly, yet, as he reflected, it was his only 
sane course. To rush down unaided and alone would 
be the height of folly. He thought of but one thing 
that at that moment he could do. Whipping the oxen 
into a run, he started them across the creek and away 
from the camp, following them as long as he could keep 
near enough to strike them, and feeling sure that they 
would not stop for a mile at least. 

Then he returned to his former position, and cau- 
tiously approached the camp. The firing was brisk, 
and the whirring whoop of the Indians mingled with 
the frightened screams of the white men. The sounds 
now came from beyond the camp. The soldiers were 
falling back. What would become of Ned ? Sam*s 
anxiety grew, and he pushed on toward the camp. Sud- 
denly from behind a tree an Indian spran^^. Sam tried 
to draw his pistol, but the war club of the savage was 
already in the air, and as the club struck him he fell, 
bruised and unconscious. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. 

• 

THE spring was in its glory, and the sun shone 
brightly on the little settlement on Indian Creek. 
The plough cut merrily through the sod, turning it over 
in long, heavy ribbons, and the chop of the dull axe cut- 
ting through the newly turned turf made places for the 
dropping of a few kernels that were the first promise of 
the settler's crop. In the house there was constant activ- 
ity and preparation. In the blacksmith shop there was a 
cheerful clink of hammer, and beside the stream with 
its new dam stood the rude little mill. 

But the mill was not an unmixed satisfaction. The 
Indians above complained that the dam had prevented 
their usual school of fish from ascending the stream in 
the spring, and they had been to see Mr. Mason and 
remonstrate with him. But he had received them 
harshly, and when they resented his uncompromising 
reply and one of them, named Kee-was-see, began tear- 
ing out the dam, Mr. Mason seized a stick and beat him 
soundly. The dark looks of the Indians and a certain 
defiant and threatening aloofness since had not been 
unnoticed by Mrs. Mason and the girls, who deeply 
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regretted the excessive severity in Mr. Mason's treat- 
ment of the Indians. But the spring was moving on 
toward summer, and while there was rumor and uncer- 
tainty about the movement of Black Hawk, there had 
been no disturbance near. Black Hawk had ascended 
Rock River, and soldiers were after him, and there 
would be news, but there was no immediate danger. So 
the spinning-wheel was busy inside, and the plough and 
hammer were at work in shop and field. 

The girls were working- in hope, for it was May, and 
the month of June would soon be here, and with the full 
of its moon they were to fulfil their promise. 

There was sewing and spinning to be done, for, sim- 
ple as were the preparations for the weddings of the 
prairies, Mrs. Mason was not willing that "her girls" 
should go out without proper outfits. 

"Whom can we get to marry us, Alice.?** asked 
Blanche. 

" Preacher James Sample, perhaps," suggested Alice. 

" He will have quite enough to do to find some one to 
marry himself," laughed Blanche. 

" He seems to be succeeding very well at Job May's," 
said Alice. 

" But her father does not approve," said Blanche. 

" I don*t think that will make much difference," said 
Alice. 

"What's that won't make any difference.?" asked 
John, entering the room. 
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" We were talking about Rev. James Sample and his 
courtship." 

" Maybe you haven't heard his last adventure ? " 

" No ; what is it ? '' 

"Well, you know old man May has little use for 
preachers, or, for that matter, anything else except 
hunting and fishing. He goes about in that suit of 
buckskin, with his coonskin cap and rifle, and if he 
gets game enough to keep something on the table in 
this world, he has little concern for the next. You 
know what sort of house he lives in .^ *' 

" No." 

" Well, it's a half-faced camp." 

" What's that .? " 

" Oh, it's a house made by digging into a bluff, and 
facing the south, and boarding up the front and roof- 
ing it over." 

"A queer sort of house," laughed Blanche. "Alice, 
I am to have the cabin that's already built. You and 
Sam can live in a half-faced camp." 

" I think it would be very jolly," said Alice. " Still, 
I intend to have a house every bit as good as yours, 
and newer, too. Think of that, my proud lady ! " 

"You girls are so full of your own love affairs you 
don't care for Sample's," said John. "I guess I'll 

go- 

" Oh, no, tell us ! Please do ! " they cried together. 

" Well, May has an old blind horse that's very differ- 
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ent from the one Sample rides. They say Sample is 
better at a horse trade than he is at preaching." 

" I don*t believe it," said Alice. 

" Oh, you like his preaching, do you ? " 

" No, but I mean I do not like to have people throw 
out hints against him just because he is a minister." 

" Well, they say he used pretty sharp practice in his 
trade with Hall, that got him the horse he rides." 

" I call that mean," said Alice. 

" So do I," said Blanche. 

" What's mean ? " asked John. 

"Why, to talk so." 

" Well, if it's the truth — " 

" I don't believe it's the truth. I don't like to hear 
him preach. His shouting and jumping and clapping 
his hands, and his talk about swimming the river to 
save souls, are not pleasant, but when all the men about 
consider any sort of sharp practice honorable in a horse 
trade, I don't call it fair or brave to slur a minister 
because he made a good trade." 

" Nor I," said Blanche. ** I have no doubt Hall was 
trying to cheat him, and got beaten at his own game, 
and it serves him right. And now you men, just be- 
cause he's a minister, talk as if he was the first man 
that ever traded horses for the sake of getting a better 
one." 

" Oh, well, if you care to defend Sample, — " 

" I don't. I don't like to hear him preach, and I 
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don't want him to marry us. Besides, he isn't an or- 
dained minister, but only an exhorter. I only like fair 
play. But tell us about him.** 

"Well, the other night he and Lucy May were sitting 
by the fire, courting. He and May had had a long dis- 
cussion about the devil. Old man May said he didn't 
believe in one. Well, the old folks had gone to bed, 
and the girl and the preacher sat there talking about 
theology and the devil, I suppose, or maybe sparking a 
little, when old blind Bob that was grazing on the hill- 
top tumbled down the chimney.** 

" Oh, John, is that really true ? ** 

** Certainly it*s true. Of course the chimney wasn't 
big enough, but he tore out enough of the pole and 
bark roof to let him through, and the fireplace occupied 
the whole end of the house anyway.*' 

" Poor thing ! " said Blanche. " I hope it didn't get 
burned ! " 

"Oh, not so very much ! The old horse was surprised, 
and he fell through, snorting and kicking and shaking 
sparks from his mane and kicking firebrands all over 
the cabin, and old man May woke up in surprise and 
saw the frightful thing there, and he called out, * Keep 
him off ! Keep him off ! Oh, Mr. Sample, I believe ! 
Oh, Mr. Devil, don't hurt mc ! Oh, Mr. Sample, drive 
him off, and I'll join the church, and you can have 
Lucy ! ' " 

The girls laughed heartily at this story, which, start- 
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ing with a real incident, had probably lost nothing in its 
frequent tellings since. 

" What did Sample do ? " asked Blanche. 

" Oh, he opened the door, and taking the devil by the 
forelock led him out. I don't know whether he told old 
man May or not. But I guess maybe the old man sus- 
pects by this time that it wasn't the devil." 

"But I suppose Mr. Sample holds him to his 
promise ? " 

** Oh, yes, he can't get out of his promise to let him 
marry Lucy ! But I haven't heard of his joining the 
church yet." 

" So the minister is to be married, too ? " said Blanche. 

" It shows the uses of an old blind horse," said John. 

The girls laughed merrily at John's story, yet when 
he went out they became silent. For there was a sub- 
ject which the story suggested about which they never 
spoke. Mr. Mason was a very different man from Mr. 
May, yet the story had recalled him to both the girls. 
He had been unusually irritable and obstinate this 
spring. It was not that things had gone wrong, but 
rather that there was a prospect that things would go 
right, and the hope of success that had all his life 
escaped him made him so restless to overtake it that 
he was more unhappy than was his wont. 

Mr. Mason was not an unkind man. Perhaps no 
man among the colonists more dearly loved his home or 
his children, but even in his willingness that they should 
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enjoy more of freedom than was commonly accorded 
young people, there was a degree of satisfaction in his 
protest against existing custom that made the girls feel 
that he would have been extreme in his prohibitions if 
the prevailing custom had been the reverse of what it 
was. 

And all this was not because he loved to be obstinate, 
but because, partly by nature and partly by habit, he 
had come to consider society as his antagonist, and its 
distinctive features as something to be opposed. 

He was not an irreligious man. There were elements 
of real tenderness and of reverence in his nature, and 
his dealings were those of a narrow but legal moral- 
ity and a grasping honesty on which he prided him- 
self and referred to in contrast with the habits of men 
who professed more. But the community in which he 
had lived was a religious community, and the colony 
which he had joined was religious, and that fact was 
enough to establish his place outside the organizations 
of these people, and to note with sharp criticism the 
lapses which they exhibited and the inconsistencies 
between their profession and conduct. 

It was this that made the girls sensitive to John's 
good-natured raillery against Mr. Sample's horse-trading 
propensities. The good man might have strained his 
conscience a point or more, and given himself the lib- 
erty then common in horse trades; for the minister 
on the frontier was himself a product of the civilization 
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of which he was a part. And that he was ignorant and 
narrow was evident enough. But he was not less hon- 
est than the average of his neighbors, and his skill in 
horse trading would have been counted a legitimate 
shrewdness in a layman. 

The girls were both thinking of this, for John's rail- 
lery was the echo of his father's, only that the latter was 
the less kindly. And while Mr. Mason dearly loved 
his wife, his flings at religion were always aimed at her, 
who for the sake of peace with him had long since de- 
sisted from discussion of the subject, and had taught 
her children a simple faith that had in it little of creed, 
but was illustrated by a beautiful life. 

That the companionship of the girls had been increas- 
ingly dear to the mother, who, with all her love for her 
husband, lived a lonely life, the girls well knew. And 
they saw her now with a forced cheerfulness preparing 
to send them both away, and they knew how brave and 
strong must be the heart that was capable of the uncom- 
plaining sacrifice. 

To Mr. Mason the case was quite different. He 
would miss the girls, of course. But he counted it 
quite the natural and proper thing that they should be 
preparing for homes of their own, and considered it 
fortunate that they were to be the wives of young men 
who were upright and honest and capable of making a 
good living, and that was the end of it. He never 
talked about it, hence they knew that he approved. 
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Had he disapproved, he would not have said so in so 
many words, but would have made them feel it in many 
incisive remarks. 

Now, all this was more or less unpleasant to those 
who had to live with Mr. Mason, but these knew also 
his kind heart, knew that he would go as far as any 
man in the settlement to help a man in trouble, and 
that he loved the household over which he exercised a 
sort of unconscious tyranny. But not all his neighbors 
had made due allowance for him in the past, and he 
had won friends only to lose them. Even now he was 
beginning to be unpopular with some of his neighbors, 
and the Indians were anything but friendly toward him. 

They could not forget his dispute about the dam, and 
his castigation of the Indian who had attempted to tear 
it up. And they feared for the revenge of these sav- 
ages if there should be any general outbreak. Indeed, 
now that rumors were afloat, the prospect of the girls' 
leaving, bright and sunny as it was, was clouded with 
the thought of their mother's loneliness — for Mrs. 
Mason was a mother to them both — and the possibility 
of danger to all. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

STILLMAN*S RUN. 

THE whole camp was astir when Ned returned for 
the guns. The pursuers had come back from their 
chase of the five Indians, and had many tales to tell of 
their prowess. Proudly they exhibited two scalps, and 
flaunted them in the faces of the three captive Indians 
who had brought the white flag, and who were now 
tied to the wheels of the schooner. The three Indians 
stood stolid and defiant, and one of them, menaced by 
a weapon in the hands of a soldier, began to sing his 
death-song. 

" Let him alone, can*t you ? '* called Ned. 

"What business is it of yours, sonny .^*' asked the 
half-drunken soldier. 

" He*s a prisoner, and deserves fair treatment." 

" He's an Injun, that*s what he is ! '* 

** Well, you let him alone, or you'll have to fight me ! " 

" Ho-ho ! See it strut ! You'll make a fine turkey- 
cock when your tail feathers sprout ! " 

Ned felt himself growing hot in the face, but seeing 
that the man had no thought of attacking him, and 
thinking that he had desisted from his persecution of 
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the Indian, he climbed into the wagon and was remov- 
ing the guns when a shot was heard, and one of the 
Indians fell dead. The drunken soldier was not to be 
so easily dissuaded from his purpose of winning glory 
by kilUng an Indian. 

Ned held his breath in horror. So brutal a murder 
he had not thought possible. Persecution and brutal 
treatment he knew to be natural to his companions in 
arms, and a flagrant disregard of all decency in war- 
fare had been evidenced by the capture of the Indians 
with the white flag. But the cold-blooded murder of 
a helpless prisoner he had not dreamed of. 

Nor was there any serious protest. Some of the 
soldier's companions took his gun away, and mildly 
expostulated, and officers interfered to prevent the 
murder of the other Indians, but the murdered man 
was removed to be scalped, and the sight of his blood, 
instead of filling the soldiers with horror, made them 
yet more bloodthirsty, and some began to mount their 
horses and prepare to go out to battle in the grow- 
ing dusk. 

Some were already on the way, but they did not pro- 
ceed far. From the bushes outside the camp came 
suddenly a volley, which threw the pursuers into con- 
fusion, and brought them back into camp, and close 
behind them on their return were the yelling, painted 
Indians. 

There was a cry of alarm, a rattling and ineffective 
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fire, a rip of bullets through the canvas cover of the 
schooner, a noise of arrival and pursuit, and it all hap- 
pened so quickly that Ned had hardly time to think. 

Something startled Ned into his senses. It was 
a painted face at the opening of the wagon. An 
Indian with knife and tomahawk was climbing in, 
intent upon plunder and the securing of a scalp. Ned 
discharged his gun as he leaped, and the Indian fell 
back, whether wounded or taken by surprise Ned did 
not know, nor did he stop to learn. He leaped over 
the falling savage, and rushed out into the darkness 
and the fight. 

There was a struggle and a retreat, a shout and a 
gradually lessened fire, and then a scramble for horses 
and rush through the woods. Ned saw an Indian with 
his tomahawk raised to strike an officer in the act of 
mounting; it was Colonel Strode, making his best 
effort to bestride his frightened horse. The Indian 
made one stroke with his hatchet, but missed through 
the rearing of the horse. A second time he balanced 
the tomahawk, and was about to strike, when Ned 
struck him with his empty gun, and the hatchet fell 
from his hand. The Colonel mounted, and was lost 
to sight. Major Stillman's own retreat was not less 
precipitate. From that day the creek, which had been 
known as " Hickory," or " Old Man's Creek," received 
a new name, and as "Stillman*s Run** it remains to 
this day. 
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For a few moments Ned rushed hither and thither 
in the dark, seeking a place to stand, or a group of 
men with whom to fight. The noise of firing drew 
him up the hill, where a little band was making a 
stand against the whooping savages. Rushing in 
among them, he joined in their brave fight. But the 
soldiers fired almost at random into the dark, and the 
Indians fired with deadly effect. 

The fight was soon over, and the survivors escaped 
in the darkness; but the brave, brief stand on the 
hilltop had covered the retreat, and made the escape 
of the greater number possible. The men who fell 
were of the bravest. 

Alone, and in the dark, Ned ran, which way he did 
not know. 

Soon he heard Indians approaching, and attempted 
a detour to avoid them ; but finding them close at 
hand, dropped into a clump of hazel bushes, and 
waited with throbbing heart till they had passed. 
They were soon gone, and he crept out and ran in 
the direction opposite to that in which they were 
going. Something loomed up in the darkness, large 
and menacing. Ned grasped his gun by the barrel 
and stood at guard. The terrible thing came nearer 
with a slow, and at first indefinable sound. Ned felt 
his hair rising. 

A moment Ned stood thus, facing the dark, huge, 
frightful thing that came nearer to him. Then some- 
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thing familiar suggested itself in the repeated sound. 
His fear relaxed, and his gun slowly fell. Then he 
approached the thing that had frightened him. It 
was one of the oxen, contentedly munching the prairie 
grass. 

Then Ned thought of Sam. Where was he, and 
what had become of him ? He tried to ascertain his 
direction from the spot where they had separated, but 
could not for the darkness. He was well turned 
around, and when he tried to get his bearings from 
the discovery of the ox, he was hopelessly lost. The 
camp fires had died down, and afforded him no help, 
and the silence that followed the tumult was more 
terrible than the shooting. 

He patted the ox on the shoulder, and the ox 
munched on. Ned kept step with him as he slowly 
moved about, thinking that possibly the creature's 
wanderings might bring him to Sam, but the animal 
munched aimlessly along. 

Ned stopped and loaded his rifle, the ox meantime 
walking on some few paces further. Ned was half 
vexed with his unreasoning, unsympathetic companion, 
yet quite unwilling to let him escape. So they kept 
step together, the boy and the beast, guided not by 
purpose or reason, but by the slow, patient grazing of 
the ox. " * The ox knoweth his owner,* " said Ned, 
half bitterly, "but how little he knows of his owner's 
anxieties ! ** 
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Soon a ligjit shot up, a mile or more away, in the 
valley by the creek. It grew larger and larger, and 
there came shouts and savage yells. Ned knew its 
meaning. The Indians had the camp, and were cele- 
brating their victory. 

As the fire mounted higher, Ned saw another ox, 
whose great bulk loomed between him and the light. He 
drove the ox he already had toward this one, and then 
turned the heads of the two back from the light. He had 
one ox now from each team. It was a satisfaction even 
to hunt oxen, to have any occupation, rather than be left 
with nothing to do. He began to hope that he might 
find the others, and to this end he drove the two about 
in larger and larger circles, still keeping well from the 
fire, but he did not find them. 

At length Ned saw the schooner on fire. It moved 
him to see the fire mounting the bows, consuming the 
cover, and licking the box and wheel tops. The 
Indians had rifled it of its contents, and then, draw- 
ing it above the fire, piled the wood about it and let 
it bum. 

At last the cattle lay down, and Ned's occupation was 
gone. He got his bearings from the stars and the fire, 
and started cautiously toward the camp. He was deter- 
mined to see if he could find any trace of Sam. The 
camp fire burned lower as he approached, and some of 
the Indians, weary and sated with victory and feasting, 
had gone to rest. Others were about the fire, two or 
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three who had found liquor were noisy in their mirth ; 
several were dressing scalps which they had taken, the 
sight of which, and the fear that one of them might 
be Sam*s, alrfost made Ned faint ; and others still were 
searching for spoil or feasting on an ox which they had 
killed. Ned got near enough to see the whole camp. 
It was unguarded, and the Indians showed no fear of a 
surprise. There were only thirty or forty Indians at 
most — perhaps a few had returned to the main camp. 
But there were no prisoners in sight. 

The first streaks of dawn were visible when Ned 
made his way from the camp toward the cattle. By the 
faint light he could discern the outlines of the valley 
with its wooded slopes, and the higher lying prairies 
with their new grass. He roused the oxen, and drove 
them into the timber by the creek, and started them 
down the stream toward the river. Then by the grow- 
ing light he left the cattle and crept up the stream again 
and crossed to where he had left Sam. Sam was not 
there. A little distance further he made his way, as 
near the camp as he dared upon the side toward the 
Kishwaukee, and in the dawn, but he found only traces 
of fighting, but no Sam. 

" Poor fellow ! " he said. " He has been killed or else 
has made his escape. He is not here." 

Then he made his way down stream again, and none 
too soon, for the Indians were stirring in camp. Not 
till he reached the river did he halt, and then, breakfast- 
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less and weary, he sank to the ground and fell asleep 
beside the oxen contentedly chewing their cud. 

When Ned awoke after a two hours' rest, he started 
down the river again. A walnut tree with the very few 
nuts that the squirrels had left furnished him what 
breakfast he obtained, and he chewed a few juicy buds 
and some slippery elm bark as he proceeded. He could 
have shot game, but dared not yet make noise or fire, 
but as he got yet further from the scene of battle he 
came out from the woods and drove his cattle across the 
prairie, thus making better progress for a time. But 
this was not for long. Two discoveries brought him 
very different sensations. 

The first of these was that of a discarded haversack 
thrown away by some soldier whose fear grew as he 
hastened ; but he had scarcely found this with its prom- 
ise of food, when he saw behind him a company of 
Indians coming from the scene of battle, and evidently 
in pursuit of fugitives or of the spoil they had dropped 
on the way. Fortunately, Ned was not far from the 
woods, and the trees just ahead made him and the cattle 
inconspicuous from behind. With all speed he drove 
them into the timber, and still down th^ river, till he 
found a ravine thick with bushes and almost hidden by 
its steep banks that were wooded over. Here he lay 
and ate his dinner from the haversack, fear giving the 
first place to hunger, and as he lay concealed at the 
head of the ravine he saw and counted the pursuing 
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party as they filed past. They were just twenty-five in 
number. 

After his dinner came a reaction from the long strain. 
He was too tired to go on. Besides, the Indians were 
ahead of him now, and he could not tell how soon he 
might meet them. So he went to sleep again ; the cat- 
tle, half penned in the ravine, showed no restlessnejs, 
but browsed along its sides or refreshed themselves in 
its brook, or lay on its cool mossy bottom and chewed 
their cuds. 

Ned was awakened by the sound of hoofs on the 
prairie sod. He sprang to his feet and made his gun 
ready. It was Indians, surely. It was the same Indians 
returning. Again he counted. There were twenty-five. 
They were returning with little plunder and no prisoners. 
The white men had been too fleet for them. 

Then Ned got up and pushed on to cover the twenty 
miles that still lay between him and the cabin. 

As soon as Ned saw the last Indian disappear, he 
gained courage to come out into the open. This helped 
him forward at greater speed. The oxen struck their 
own track, and seemed to realize that they were going 
toward home, and plodded on willingly. Ned picked 
up a few articles which the fleeing soldiers had dropped 
beyond where the Indians had pursued. A dead horse 
that had broken his leg in the dark and been mercifully 
shot before his owner deserted him, yielded his saddle, 
halter, and bridle, and a hatchet tied to the saddle. 
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Ned removed these, and put the saddle upon one of the 
oxen, half hoping that he might find a horse. 

Toward night he came upon the broken-down wagon 
which remained as it had been left. Ned tried to make 
a yoke and to replace the broken wheel with a sapling, 
and to complete his journey by riding, but darkness 
overtook him ere he had begun. He left the saddle in 
the wagon, thinking that he or Jim could come and get 
it at some convenient time, and, tying his oxen together 
lest they should separate in the darkness, he pressed on. 

It was near midnight when he saw a light in the 
cabin. No happier sight had ever come to his eyes. 
He tried to shout, but could not. He urged the o.xen 
onward, and they broke into a slow trot, but slackened 
to a walk again, and Ned was glad to have them 
slacken. Slowly and painfully they neared the door, 
which shot open at Carlo's bark. 

" Carlo ! '* he cried, and the dog ran toward him, and 
leaped upon him. 

" Hello, boys ! '* cried Jim. 

The word smote Ned to the heart. 

" Oh, Jim," he said, " we*re not both here. It's only 
I!" 

" Where's Sam .? " 

" Help me in, and Til try to tell ! " 

Jim hastened to his help, Carlo wagging his tail and 
walking beside his master. The oxen moved slowly 
toward the barn and found a familiar resting-place. 
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Ned crossed the threshold, and his strength went from 
him. 

" There ! You'll feel better now ! " said Jim, dash- 
ing water in his face. " Don't hurry about talking, 
only tell me, — is Sam dead ? " 

"I don't know, Jim." 

"Well, tell me quick what you do know!" Jim's 
voice was harsh and metallic as he asked, but the harsh 
tone was the straining of his anxiety. 

"We got separated in the dark. The Indians 
attacked the camp. I tried to find him and could 
not ! " 

" I know about the battle," said Jim. " I've seen 
fifty men to-day, each saying he was the only man that 
escaped. They've mostly come by here, and I've 
ridden up the river three or four miles, but it was no 
use going farther, and I had to feed and help the 
fugitives. I've looked all day for you and kept the 
light to-night. Tell me all you know." 

So Ned told the whole sad story, and Jim heard it 
without a word. 

"I don't know," Jim said as Ned finished. "I don't 
believe he's killed. He's a boy that lights on his feet 
pretty generally. We must rest now, and to-morrow we 
must find him, dead or alive. I'll go up the river, and 
you to the Ferry. We will search till we find him." 

Meantime the soldiers who escaped had been arriving 
in Dixon. They were well strung out over the prairie, 
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and hardly any two arrived at one time. The first by 
hard riding got in at one o'clock on Tuesday morning, 
and woke the soldiers, the General, and the Governor. 
Singly and alone they came, each bringing with him 
the terrified report that the Indians had murdered all 
his companions and had chased him a good part of the 
way. All through the night they continued to arrive, 
and all the next day, and others continued stringing in 
later. 

It would have seemed incredible that nearly three 
hundred men should have gotten so thoroughly scat- 
tered ; but no contagion is like that of the terror which 
stampedes an army, and the soldiers had broken away 
in every direction. The few that started in any one 
group were quickly separated by difference in the speed 
of their horses and the haste of every man to save him- 
self, and when at length they got their bearings enough 
to begin a retreat toward Dixon, they were scattered 
over many square miles of territory, with hardly any 
two together. The prairie was trackless save for their 
own trail coming, which few found in the dark, and so 
the survivors rode, for the most part, alone, and each 
truly believed himself the only man left alive. 

It was pitiful at first, but it grew ludicrous toward 
morning, and when the coming of daylight brought in 
more and more, and it became evident to those at the 
Ferry that most had escaped, the arrival of other " sole 
survivors *' occasioned varying emotions as they laughed 
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at the ridiculous stories of the total loss, but eagerly 
listened to each concerning his own fearful experiences. 
The very first man to arrive at Dixon's Ferry was Col- 
onel Strode, and his account of the battle, given with all 
the gusto of a stump speech, to an intent and alarmed 
company, is preserved, possibly with some embellish- 
ment, in Governor Ford's history. The burden of it 
was that the Indians numbered many thousands, and 
that Colonel Strode was at once the hero of the battle 
and its sole survivor. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



SHABBONAS RIDE. 



OLD Shabbona sat outside his wigwam, smoking 
his pipe. His soul was bitter within him. He 
had returned from Dixon's Ferry, angry with the white 
men who had treated him severely, and had sought 
peace within his own domicile. 

"There's no place like home," but that fact is not 
always a recommendation. Shabbona was not quite 
happy at home. 

The situation was of this sort. Wiomex, his good- 
natured wife, who, for her obesity had been renamed 
"Coconoka, the fat squaw," had complained of the 
burdens of housework, and had besought her lord to 
find her relief. She was so large as to be a burden 
to herself, and, while the demands of Shabbona were 
not excessive, it is not the ambition of the Indian to 
create for his wife a leisure which he does not share, 
And Shabbona had been compelled to seek for Wiomex J 
a domestic assistant. 

Unhappy is the man whom his wife sends forth toj 
procure a maid for the household. And to such i 
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one, burdened by the demands of the civilized servant 
girl, it might seem that Shabbona's task was not a diffi- 
cult one. For the young woman did not inquire how 
many children were in the family, nor whether she 
would be expected to do the washing, nor what would 
be her wages. If Shabbona wanted a housemaid, he 
had but to marry her, and this, at the request of 
Wiomex-Coconoka, he proceeded to do. 

The maiden of his choice was an admirable contrast 
to Wiomex. She was a little Kickapoo squaw, and her 
name was Nebebaqua, and she was small and slight, 
and weighed but ninety pounds, which was less than 
a fourth of the weight of Wiomex, and about a third of 
Shabbona's. 

The arrangement had promised well, but proved a 
disappointment. The two women quarrelled inces- 
santly, and Shabbona's return had been the occasion 
of his hearing of manifold troubles in his absence, 
concerning the sauciness of Nebebaqua and the tyranny 
of Wiomex, and how the younger woman had pouted 
and the older one scolded, and each had said harsh 
things to the other and to other squaws about the other. 
The righteous soul of Shabbona was vexed within him, 
and he almost regretted that he had left the abuse of 
the white men for the greater discomforts of mutual 
recrimination of his squaws. 

'I cannot see," he said to himself, "why my two 
wives should quarrel. Other chiefs have a dozci 
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more, and they get on nicely together, and I have but 
two, and they make my life a burden." 

He finally sent back his little Kickapoo squaw, and 
remained to the end with Wiomex. But on this day his 
heart was heavy, and he sat long in meditation. And 
this was only one of his troubles. 

His reverie was interrupted by the coming of a white 
man. 

" Shabbona ! " he called. 

Shabbona rose and greeted him. 

"The white man is welcome," he said. 

" I want my brother," said Jim. " He knows you. 
He was with you at Starved Rock. He ate with you 
at the house of Nauchusa. He is a boy. You know 
him.?" 

Shabbona had difficulty in understanding, but the 
references to Starved Rock, with further descriptions 
of the fight at the camp, and the meal at Mr. Dixon's 
served to identify him in part. 

'' Tzuo boys were there," said Shabbona. "Where 
are they.*^" 

"One searches toward the north; the other, Black 
Hawk has captured." 

"Black Hawk.?" 

"Yes." 

" He comes to-morrow." 

" Where > " 

" Here." 
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"Then I will wait." 

" No, no ! For the heart of Black Hawk is hot 
against the paleface ! You must not wait ! " 

" But he will not kill me ? " 

" He would not have done so once, but now his hands 
are red, and his young men thirst for blood. Wait not 
for him." 

" But my brother ? " 

"Tell me about him." 

So Jim told him how he had been kind to Black 
Hawk, and how he had been wounded and captured. 

" Black Hawk will not kill him," said Shabbona. 
" No, but he will not bring him here. If he can come 
so far. Black Hawk will send him home. If not, he 
will leave him." 

" But he has friends not far from here," said Jim. 
" It may be Black Hawk will bring him here to send 
him to friends." 

"Where are his friends.^" 

Jim described the settlement, which Shabbona recog- 
nized. 

" It may be," he said, " but I think not. You shall 
wait this night in my lodge, and to-morrow I will hide 
you till Black Hawk comes. If he brings your brother, 
I will bring him to you. If not, I will tell you, and you 
will hasten where he is. But you must not see Black 
Hawk, for the white man's blood is on his knife, and 
his heart grows hot." 
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The next day Shabbona hid Jim in the grove not far 
away, and returned to his camp, where he and his 
people prepared for the coming of Black Hawk. Shab- 
bona was now the " head-man " of the Ottawas and 
Chippewas, as well as of the Pottawatomies. But he 
was not the war-chief. His reluctance to go to war had 
caused his tribe to choose Waubansee as war-chief, and 
his authority was great in a crisis like this. Still, Shab- 
bona, as civil chief, had great influence, and this night 
would prove whether it could control his tribe. 

Black Hawk had sent runners to every Pottawatomie 
village, calling them to meet at Shabbona*s camp, and 
this news had gone hot on the heels of other news, 
sweeping over the prairies like a prairie fire, that the 
white men had been defeated in a bloody battle and 
that Black Hawk would bring their scalps to the 
council. 

To many the word brought glad sensations, for all the 
Indians viewed the incoming of the whites with alarm, 
and many had suffered injuries at their hands, so that 
a successful stand against them was welcome to scores 
of Indian villages. They would be present to-night, 
the braves from these villages, and Shabbona would 
have the trial of his life in an effort to hold back his hot 
young braves from participation in the war. 

Soon Jim heard the beating of tom-toms and the sing- 
ing of war-songs, and then the line of warriors appeared. 
Black Hawk was in the lead, mounted upon a milk- 
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white pony. He wore the scarlet coat and large epau- 
lets of a British colonel, and an enormous sword was at 
his side. Beneath the red coat was the ruffled shirt of 
Colonel Strode, left behind at Stillman's Run, and for- 
gotten while Strode was composing his oration on the 
battle. Behind Black Hawk came his own chiefs, 
Neopope and Pashepaho, and then came the prophet, 
Winneshiek, or White Cloud, the latter void of paint, 
but well adorned with beads, and looking tall and strong 
in his immaculate white buckskin. Behind these came 
the Sac warriors. 

Then from every direction, in twos and threes and 
dozens and scores, came Pottawatomies and Chii>- 
pewas and Ottawas, ready to join in the council. Some 
already had on their war-paint, and others put it on 
soon after reaching the village. 

Shabbona went out to meet Black Hawk, but the 
greeting was not warm. The pipe passed between 
them, but no more formal token of concord. 

Some young braves began to set the war-post in front 
of Shabbona*s lodge, and soon a circle, dancing about 
it, wore a path in the prairie sod. 

Then they implored Black Hawk to begin a scali>- 
dance, but he refused, saying that some of his young 
men had fallen in battle, and he could not permit a 
scalp-dance, which, moreover, was greatly exhausting 
to those who joined in it, but they might have a war- 
dance. So he stepped into the ring, and with his toma- 
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hawk struck the post and clove it almost in twain. Then 
he stepped back while his own chiefs followed his exam- 
ple. The young men began dancing round and round 
the post, striking it now and again as their ardor grew, 
but respectful room was made for Shabbona and his 
chiefs, and these chiefs waited for Shabbona. 

Jim saw the general movement from his place of hid- 
ing, and as the attention of the braves grew more firmly 
riveted on the post and the circle about it, he drew 
near. Now he could smell the meat of the roasting 
dog; now he could discern the features of Shabbona 
and Black Hawk and some of the others. 

Shabbona stepped into the ring. He was no orator, 
but in quiet, confident tones, he asked Black Hawk his 
purpose in coming. 

Black Hawk reentered the ring, and showing his 
medicine bags, said in his own tongue: "Braves and 
warriors, these are the medicine bags of our forefather, 
Mukataquet, the founder of the Sac nation. They were 
handed down to the great war-chief of our nation, 
Nanamakee, who has been at war with all nations of 
the plains, and they have never been disgraced ! The 
Sacs will defend them.** 

There were shouts of approval from the Sacs, and 
some from the other tribes, with rattling of gourds and 
beating of war-drums. Then Black Hawk proceeded 
to address the others. He told them the story of their 
wrongs. He told how their lands had been stolen, and 
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their people robbed. He told of the recent perfidy and 
the capture of his messengers, and the wanton murder 
of one of them, and the pursuit and slaughter of two of 
their guard. 

He told of the battle and the victory, and how there 
was no course open now but war. They could not 
descend the Rock River again, for the paleface soldiers 
were there. They could not stay and raise corn on the 
lands of their cousins, for the palefaces were pursuing 
them. 

Then he pleaded with the other Indians, whose cause, 
he said, was one with his own. Had not their lands, 
too, been stolen ? Had not they, also, suffered abuse ? 
Would they see their brethren go to war for their sake 
and have no share in it ? 

The young men were visibly moved. Waubansee 
wavered. But there was no demonstration. All waited 
for Shabbona. Till he spoke, none of his people would 
commit himself. To him Black Hawk now turned. 

"Shabbona, my old friend,*' he cried, "you have 
smoked with me the pipe of peace : strike the war-post 
with me ! Come, and join your young men to mine ! 
We will have an army like the trees of the forest, and 
will drive the palefaces like autumn leaves before the 
wind ! " 

Shabbona stood confronting Black Hawk in the ring. 
It was the crisis of his life. All about, the dusky 
warriors, Sac, Ottawa, Pottawatomie, and Winnebago, 
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waited for him to speak. His own heart was moved 
by the story of the wrongs which the Sacs had suffered, 
and he knew that his young men were almost unani- 
mous in favor of the war. Could he hold the tribe for 
peace .^ If he opposed it, would they override his deci- 
sion ? He looked into the faces of his chiefs, and he 
saw in their expectant faces that his judgment still had 
weight with them. Amid all the strain of the hour, 
they still trusted him and waited for his word. The 
sight of their faces reassured him, and he spoke cahnly 
and confidently, and with great earnestness. 

It was not a long speech, and it was a sad one. He 
admitted the wrongs, but he pleaded against the remedy. 
Catching at Black Hawk's figure of an army like the 
trees, he said, " Your army may be as the trees, but the 
palefaces will bring an army like the /eaves of the trees, 
and will sweep you and your people into the ocean 
beneath the setting sun." 

Then he turned to his own people, and to Wauban- 
see, and spoke with earnest eloquence. His war-chief 
approved his words. His old men approved them. His 
young men muttered, but did not dissent. Shabbona 
had won his cause. 

The dancing grew listless now. A few Sacs kept it 
up, but they were weary, and the decision of the other 
tribes had chilled their ardor. Nor did many care now 
to dance after the cause had been decided against them. 
Some restless spirits joined the army of Black Hawk, 
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but the most did not. And so the party council quieted 
for the night, and Black Hawk went to his lodge. He 
was defeated in the council, and would move in the 
morning. 

As soon as Shabbona could get away unnoticed, he 
came to Jim. " The young man is not here," he said. 
" And you must go. Go north to the Kishwaukee, and 
you may hear of him.** 

" And where do you go, Shabbona ? " 

" To warn the settlers! " 

They walked together to a ravine where Shabbona 
had hidden Jim's pony, and beside her now was Shab- 
bona's own black one. 

" It is far," he said, " and I am old. But I must go." 

A hundred miles and more stretched before him with 
settlers in scattered cabins or unprotected settlements, 
and between them and the tomahawk was this brave 
red man on his black pony. He had done a great man's 
work ; he had won a statesman's victory ; he had kept 
his own nation out of the war ; he might have consid- 
ered it enough, or have entrusted the warning to others. 

But not so did he measure his duty ; and when he 
and Jim struck hands in the moonlight that night, 
and Jim turned his horse toward the north star, Shab- 
bona turned to the south, nor did he rest till a hundred 
miles had passed, and a hundred homes had heard his 
warning. 

Many a famous ride has been recorded in history or 
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recited in poetry, or sung in notes of high-sounding 
praise. But where is recorded a ride more hazardous, 
more unselfish, more truly heroic, than that of the old 
chief, Shabbona, flying through the night to warn the 
men who had come to take away the homes of his 
people ? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE FIREPLACE. 

NED hastened to Dixon's Ferry to find a relief party 
already organizing and about to leave. Governor 
Reynolds was present and was addressing the soldiers 
and urging them to stand for the defence of their fellow- 
citizens, and to avenge the deaths of their brethren. At 
the same time he issued a proclamation calling for two 
thousand additional troops. Ned stood quite near the 
Governor when he addressed the troops, and heard him 
in private conversation also. He was a shrewd, rough- 
and-ready sort of man, who rose to a certain eloquence 
in public address, and dropped into a country dialect in 
his personal conversations. He was greatly disturbed 
by the defeat, which meant much to him politically and 
otherwise, and he received in good faith the estimate of 
several thousand as the number of Indians attacking 
the whites, opining in his proclamation that the Winne- 
bagoes and Pottawatomies had joined the Sacs and 
Foxes, and calling for men enough to drive them all 
from the state. 

" I want a volunteer ! '* called Governor Reynolds. 
** I want to send this proclamation to Hennepin, where 
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it can be published over the state. Who will deliver 
it there ? " 

There was a moment's silence. To the soldiers, a 
solitary mission like this seemed full of peril. Then 
Dad Joe Smith stepped forward. 

" Lord bless you, Governor. You want that message 
delivered in Hennepin ? '' 

" Yes, sir. Will you take it ? " 

"Why, yes. Governor, if it*s necessary. But that's 
too small a job for mc. Young Joe*ll do it ! ** 

" The delivery of a proclamation for the Governor of 
Illinois, sir, is not too small a task for any citizen," 
answered the Governor, sternly. 

** Lord love you, Governor, I don't doubt it. But 
feeding the Governor and these soldiers is more impor- 
tant, I take it. I've got to help get you some more 
cattle. But young Joe'll take that message. Here, 
Joe ! " 

Young Joe stepped forward, and the Governor looked 
at him. 

" That is a mere boy, sir," said he. 

" A right smart chunk of a boy. Governor," said Dad 
Joe. 

" But the country between here and there is full of 
Indians ! " 

" Some room for white men. Governor. The Injuns 
ain't as thick as you suppose. But if you want young 
Joe to take that proclamation, he'll get there." 
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"Very well. Let him take it." 

"Joe, get Pat." 

" Wait a minute. Here, boy, are you afraid ? " 

" What of ? " asked young Joe. 

" Of anything ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Of what are you afraid i " 

" Of the devil." 

"I've brought him up pious, Governor," said Dad 
Joe. 

" Ain't you afraid of anything this side of him } " 

** Not as I know of." 

" Ain't you afraid of Indians } " 

** Mebby I might be, but I ain't never been yet" 

"Very well, take this message." 

Dad Joe led out his horse Pat 

"Now, Joe," said he, "keep away from the timber, 
and don't let the saddle hurt Pat's back. Lord love 
you, boy. Now git ! " 

And young Joe got 

The company was organizing, and the volunteers 
were being sworn in. Ned walked uneasily about the 
town. The Ferry was thronged with men of all sorts. 
Here upon a stump was Adam Paine, a Dunker 
preacher, preaching to the men about to start upon the 
march. 

The preacher was tall and straight, with wavy beard, 
black as tar, which covered his breast and hung to his 
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waist. His hair, of nearly equal length, hung far down 
his shoulders. His figure was imposing, and his speech 
was pleasant and his manner persuasive. His appear- 
ance won instant attention, which his manner held. 
While not an educated man, he spoke fluently, and 
with an earnestness which was inspiring. 

A goodly number of the volunteers were about and 
listened not unmoved. When the preacher called upon 
those who would go forth as Christians to come forward 
to the ** mourner's bench," a number waived the absence 
of any bench and knelt about the stump, and the 
preacher loudly prayed for them. As they turned to 
kneel, Ned saw among those nearest the face of one 
who did not kneel, which he had seen before. It was 
the half-breed, Mike Girty. The preacher, he learned, 
had been visiting Indians lately, and Girty had gone 
with him as interpreter, but, while doing this duty well, 
had resisted all efforts of the preacher to lead him to 
accept the religion which his interpretation brought to 
others. 

The sight of Girty sent a chill through Ned, and he 
eyed him narrowly. Nor did he himself escape unno- 
ticed, for, as the prayer proceeded, Ned saw the half- 
breed's gaze riveted upon him, and in that moment there 
passed between them a look which was not at all in 
harmony with the spirit of the prayer. Ned's feeling 
toward Girty was anything but kind, and in Girty's look 
Ned read a bitter and revengeful hate. As the prayer 
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closed, he made his way out of the religious gathering, 
and turned toward the river. 

Here an extemporized bar-room dealt vile liquor to 
the men, and an open shed, close at hand, afforded 
opportunity for gambling. Ned looked in with a feel- 
ing of pity for the men who were losing their small 
wages to the gamblers who hung about the camp. 
Just as he paused, a man rose from the slab table and 
said : — 

" Not a cent more. No, sir, that's my last cent." 

"You might stake your horse," said a persuasive 
voice. " It's a long lane that has no turning. Maybe 
you'll win a pot of money next time. I'll stake all I've 
won from you against your horse." 

The man made no reply for a moment, but Ned 
turned quickly at the voice. The next moment the 
speaker was approaching him with outstretched hand. 

" Ah, Mr. Putman ! How do you do ? It is a good 
while since I saw you last ! " 

Ned faced him, his blood boiling. 

" David Creegan," said he, "you know very well that 
I do not want to see you ! I want no quarrel with you, 
neither do I want your friendship ! " 

"Indeed? Well, the friendship of a dog, even, is 
not to be despised, and no man ever called me a 
dog-" 

" Then," said Ned, " your acquaintances have exer- 
cised great self-restraint ! " 
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" You interrupted me," said Creegan, with a very 
little warmth. " I was about to say that no man who 
called me so had lived to repent of his rashness ! But 
we need not quarrel ! You do not desire my friendship, 
and I will not thrust it upon you. Good day, Mr. Put- 
nam ! Still, we shall meet again ! " 

Ned did not fail to notice the threat in the last word, 
and he knew Creegan too well not to be moved by it. 
But he had other things to think of now. The soldiers 
were forming. The movement was about to begin. 
He went to where he had tied Lochinvar, and mount- 
ing him, rode in line with the newly organized battalion, 
on toward Stillman's Run. 

They passed the cabin. The door was closed. The 
live stock had been turned loose in the woods in antici- 
pation of a possible absence of several days, for he and 
Jim had left that morning, ready to be gone as long as 
might be necessary, though Jim expected to be back 
before night, and he hoped before. Jim had not re- 
turned; Sam had not appeared. 

So they pressed on, and when they drew rein, the 
thirty miles between Dixon's Ferry and Hickory Creek 
were past, and they were at the scene of the battle. 

Strangely, it seemed, the Indians had left the tents 
standing. They had burned the wagon and taken 
whatever there was to eat or use in fighting, but the 
camp was not spoiled. 

Next morning they buried nine of the dead in a com- 
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mon grave, on the hill. Two others, who fell in the 
retreat, were buried where they were found. That 
day and the next they made search about for Indians 
and for Sam, but without success. Then they sadly 
returned to Dixon. 

As they passed the cabin on their way back, Ned 
turned aside to spend the night under his own roof. 
It was Sunday and it seemed an age since the Sunday, 
a week before, when he and Sam had seen the troops 
go by and had resolved to go with them. The cabin 
was still deserted: Ned judged that Jim had not been 
back. The chickens and lambs and pigs were there, 
and the spotted mare, Joan, with her pretty colt came 
up to greet him, but no Jim. 

He cared for his horse, and prepared his supper, a 
supper for which he had little appetite. He ate a little, 
and then pushed back his plate. A feeling of loneli- 
ness and foreboding was upon him. He threw him- 
self on the bed, but could not sleep. He got up and 
sat staring vaguely at the fire. 

A call just outside the door had startled him. 

Carlo would have barked, but Carlo was with Jim, 
so Ned had no warning of approaching steps. The 
shout was close to the door, and Ned rushed to it and 
eagerly threw it open. 

"This is the man, Mr. Sheriff," said the voice of 
Creegan. ** At least this is one of them, and the prin- 
cipal offender.'* 
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The three were upon Ned before he could think, and 
in an instant he was bound and thrown heavily upon 
the bed. 

" That's good so far," said the sheriff, ** and a quick 
job." 

" Looked for more trouble," said another. " I thought 
you said he was handy with his shooting-irons." 

" We caught him napping," said another, " but he's 
got enough of them. Look here ! " 

The cabin was certainly well armed, but so were 
most cabins in that day. 

"And now, Mr. Sheriff," said Creegan, "will you 
make a search ? " 

" Yes ; no particular objection as I know of," said the 
sheriff. " Go ahead, boys." 

The men began a general overhauling of the cabin, 
turning things topsy-turvy, and appropriating several 
articles which pleased them. Ned witnessed it all 
helplessly. 

" Perhaps you will tell me, when you get done steal- 
ing my property," he said, "just what is your charge 
against me." 

" All according to law, my boy," said the sheriff. 

"Then let me know the charge." 

"We'll tell you in good time," said the sheriff. 

" As though you didn't know," laughed Creegan, 
pleasantly. 

Ned ground his teeth. 
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"Look here, sonny,** said one of the deputies, "you 
kin save us a mighty sight of trouble if you'll just tell 
us where you keep *em. We're sorter in a hurry." 

" What are you looking for ? " asked Ned. 

" Now see here,'* said the sheriff. " We don't want 
any of your sass, nohow. You know what we're lookin* 
for, well enough." 

" I give you the word of an honest man that I have 
no idea what you are looking for," said Ned. 

"* The word of an honest man,'" laughed Creegan. 
" He has a fine sense of humor, sheriff ! " 

In that moment Ned felt his wrists swell against the 
cord that bound him, in an effort to break loose and 
throttle the man. But it was of no use. 

" Look around the fireplace, sheriff," said Creegan. 
"There may be loose stones." 

The sheriff and his deputies began prodding the fire- 
place and hearth. Poker and shovel came to their aid, 
and they worked with vigor if not with skill. 

Soon a stone gave way, and revealed below a tin box. 
The sheriff pounced upon it. 

" Here it is ! " he cried. 

Creegan stood back. It was unnecessary for him to 
take further part in the detective work. 

" What have you found ? " he asked at length. 

" Look here ! " cried the sheriff. 

They all looked. Ned looked, too. He was eager to 
see what was hidden there. 
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The sheriff took out several white lumps, and carried 
them nearer to the light. 

" Pretty good moulds ! *' he said. 

" Aha ! And with a lead mine to keep them running, 
I should think he might have found it profitable ! " said 
Creegan. 

" Shall we look any further ? " asked the sheriff. 

" Not worth while, I should say,*' said Creegan. 
" You find the moulds, — ah ! Here are some specimens 
of the work ! Pretty good money, eh ! '* 

He held up a shining half dollar. 

"The very thing!" said the sheriff. "That's the 
stuff that has been making the trouble ! Well, my lad, 
we've been hunting you these six months ! You'll have 
to come to Galena with us ! " 

Slowly it came over Ned. That was what the ruf- 
fians were doing when he and Sam first came. That 
was why they wanted Hawkins to be alone in the cabin 
before they withdrew. To his other accomplishments 
Creegan added that of counterfeiter, and this far-away 
place had been for a time the headquarters of the gang. 
They had come here for the lead which they supposed 
was to be found here, for the lead itself would have 
made the claim a rich one ; but they had an eye, also, 
to this place as one in which they could find shelter in a 
cabin already built, and far beyond the likelihood of 
discovery, while they restocked themselves with money 
of their own making. Thwarted in the midst of their 
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work, and losing one or more of their men, they had 
had to retreat, leaving their moulds behind them. To 
regain possession of them had still been Creegan's 
desire, but, flush with money from other sources, and 
angered anew at Ned, he had determined to use the 
moulds as a means of revenge upon the man who more 
than once had foiled him. 

"And now," thought Ned, bitterly, "I am at his 
mercy ! " 

Of mercy Creegan had little to spare. 

" Come on ! " said the sheriff. " It's a long ways to 
Galena!" 

" I suppose you'll let me ride } " asked Ned. 

" Certain, if youVe got a horse," said the sheriff. 

" He has had a hard ride to-day, but you'll find him 
in the barn," said Ned. 

One of the deputies went out and saddled Lochinvar. 

** A pretty fine horse for a young feller," said he, as 
he led him to the door. 

" Like as not he stole the horse," said another. 

" * Like as not ? * " asked Creegan. " Why, of course 
he stole it ! And now he rides off on that fine animal, 
when I have to ride the old scarecrow I got in 
Dixon ! " 

Just then the spotted mare whinneyed to her colt. 

" They's other horses here," said one of the deputies. 

" Here, hold the light ! " said Creegan. " As I live, 
it's my pretty little spotted mare that was stolen out of 
u 
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the stockade at Fort Dearborn ! Here, take the saddle 
off that old crowbait, and put it on to my own mare ! " 

** You might as well claim them both while you are 
about it,'* said Ned, angrily. 

'* Don't you get too sassy, or I will," said Creegan. 
" I think lean prove, if I try, where the black one came 
from as well as the spotted one. But I have a tender 
feeling for you, and then, I am feeling rather good- 
natured to-night." 

Ned bit his tongue to keep from saying what was in 
his heart. They tied him to the saddle, and the proces- 
sion moved off toward Galena. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE INDIAN CREEK MASSACRE. 

IT was several days before the news of Stillman's 
defeat reached the settlement on Indian Creek. 
News travelled fast in some directions, and the south- 
ern part of the state, as well as the country at large, 
knew of the battle in all its exaggerated details before 
the week was out. But between Indian Creek and the 
scene of the battle were scattered tribes of Winneba- 
goes and Pottawatomies, whose ominous silence and 
complete absence from the houses of the white men 
were suspicious, yet insulated the colonists from news. 

Perhaps there was no community in all the new state 
that rested more securely, or that lay more open to 
attack. For, while the Indians about were nominally 
friendly, many of them were sore and suspicious, and if 
they did not themselves take part in the fight, they 
were little minded to interfere with strife not their own, 
when, by a silent neutrality, they could profit by Black 
Hawk's insurrection. 

But between the exposed white settlements here and 
below on the Illinois River, was one true, brave heart, 
and that was Shabbona, the white man's friend. 

291 
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Shabbona did not answer. He seemed not to under- 
stand the words. 

"What are you telling these women.?" Mr. Mason 
repeated. 

" Shabbona tells them, run. Black Hawk digs up 
the tomahawk. He strikes the war-post. The paint is 
on his face and the face of his young men, and the 
white man's blood is on their scalping knives. The 
white man's scalp hangs on Black Hawk's tent pole. 
Run ! " 

A part of this Shabbona told in English, and part in 
his own language, repeating again and again in answer 
to questions, till at last they drew out the fact that the 
soldiers had met an overwhelming defeat at the hand 
of Black Hawk, whose braves, exulting in their vic- 
tory, and maddened by the outrage that had provoked 
the attack, were bent on a war to the bitter end. 

" It's a lie ! *' said Mr. Mason. " I don't believe a 
word of it ! " 

" Shabbona no lie ! " said the old chief. 

" No, no, father," said Blanche, " I am sure he does 
not lie ! " 

** Hush ! " commanded Mr. Mason. 

" Shabbona goes on, but Black Hawk comes ! Black 
Hawk no come here, but Winnebago come ! Go, before 
the blood of the white squaw puts out the fire on the 
hearth ! Go, or the white pappoose's scalp shall hang 
on the belt of the red man ! " 
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"We thank you, Shabbona, for coming," said Mrs. 
Mason. " I am sure you mean to tell us the truth.** 

" I'm not sure of it," said Mr. Mason with a mocking 
laugh. 

Shabbona mounted his pony and rode on. Mr. 
Mason returned to his shop, making light of the mes- 
sage. A half hour later, Shabbona rode back. 

" Shabbona come one time more,** he said, as he sat 
on his pony outside the door. "Shabbona old and 
heavy, and pony and Shabbona grow tired in the long 
ride. But Shabbona must tell white man, Run or the 
Indian will dance by the light of the white man*s burn- 
ing house ! Shabbona no lie ! '* 

" Ride along, there, you old fraud ! ** called Mr. Ma- 
son, " or ril take a stick to you ! ** 

"I go — I come no more — But let the white man 
hasten ! ** 

And with this final warning Shabbona rode off. 

From house to house rode the weary old Indian. 
Mile after mile the weary black pony loped on with its 
heavy load. And in most homes the welcome was 
hearty, and the message received as a timely warning. 
In few places did he stop to rest, and then only for a 
few moments while the pony gathered strength for 
another journey, and so on and on till the pony dropped 
dead upon the prairie, and the weary rider pressed on 
afoot. 

Most of the settlers on Indian Creek fled at the 
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warning, but a few, encouraged by Mr. Mason's fear- 
lessness, decided to stay, and that they might be more 
secure against any possible danger, they came to his 
house, which was the best built and largest, where the 
women remained, the men scattering somewhat to their 
fields by day, but all spending the night beneath one 
roof. 

Thus two days passed in which no new tidings came, 
except that on Sunday a fleeing soldier brought the first 
direct account of the Stillman defeat. The Indians, he 
said, were numbered by thousands. Stillman*s three 
hundred troops were massacred outright, having been 
surrounded on every side before they could attempt 
defence or escape. He alone had escaped, having cut 
his way single-handed through an almost solid wall of 
Indians, of whom he had slain a round dozen. 

This certainly was not encouraging, and the haste of 
the brave man to put still further distance between him 
and the enemy was not a pleasing indication to those 
who had themselves determined to stay. They watched 
the valiant volunteer as he moved on toward Ottawa, 
and reconsidered the question of removal. But Mr. 
Mason still opposed retreat. 

" I feel sure that we are in danger," said Mr. Hen- 
derson. 

" Have you no courage ? " asked Mr. Mason. 

" It is no badge of courage to face a needless danger, 
and expose our families," said Mr. Davis. 
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" I think we ought to have heeded Shabbona*s warn- 
ing," said Mr. Pettigrew. 

" Father," said Blanche, " let us go." 

" Please, Mr. Mason, let us go in the morning," said 
Alice. 

" No, we will not go," said Mr. Mason. " The rest 
may go if they will, but not we." 

" We are exposing twenty-two people, mostly women 
and children," said Mr. Henderson. "If we were all 
men, it would be different." 

"Some of us have no excess of manhood," sneered 
Mr. Mason. 

" I have as much as is needed," said Henderson. 
"If you count it manly to expose your family to need- 
less peril, well and good. I am glad to have sent mine 
away, and I advise you to send yours to Ottawa in the 
morning. I will stay with any of you and fight it out, 
but I will not expose my family." 

On that Sunday night there was a general disposition 
to move. But the morning dawned bright and warm, 
and the danger seemed so remote and the security so 
real, that the question was not raised again, though 
there was some thought of moving after noon. But the 
afternoon came and the work went on. 

A half mile from the house seven boys and young 
men were planting corn. The women and children 
were within, and there also was Pettigrew, who had 
returned from his claim, and was holding his baby in 
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his arms. In the blacksmith shop four men were at 
work, and two others were laboring at the dam. The 
day was hot, and the bringing of a pail of water had 
caused a brief respite, and all were enjoying a moment 
of quiet, when there came a sudden whoop, and in an 
instant the Indians were about the house and shop, sur- 
rounding them on every side, and firing their rifles and 
arrows through door and window. 

Half the occupants of the house and shop fell at the 
first fire, and then while some of the Indians poured 
powder into their guns, and dropped in bullets from 
their mouths, others rushed in with knife and tomahawk 
and completed the work of the massacre. 

The scene which followed was too terrible to describe 
at length. To Alice and Blanche it was a lifelong 
nightmare. The men in the shop were unhurt by the 
first fire, and some of them started to flee. Mr. Mason 
w^s the first man killed. John ran to the bank of the 
creek, where he fell in the water, but, recovering his 
footing, crouched under the bank and slipped along into 
the woods and escaped. The others in the shop were 
shot on the way out. Pettigrew ran straight to the door 
of the house and endeavored to shut it, but was shot in 
the doorway, and the babe in his arms had its brains 
dashed out against a stump. Mrs. Mason threw her 
arms about Blanche, and fell dead in her arms, the 
powder flying in Blanche's face. Mrs. Pettigrew ran 
to the side of her husband, and as a savage seized her 
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babe, sprang to take it from him, but was felled by a 
tomahawk. 

Among the Indians present, the girls recognized Kee- 
was-see, whom Mr. Mason had beaten, and two others 
well known to them, Ta-qua-wee and Co-mee. These 
had been at the house frequently, and were of the Win- 
nebagoes, as were all but three or four of their forty 
companions. They were as fiends now, in their war- 
paint, and with their bloody weapons, and they tore the 
scalps from their victims almost before they were dead. 

Of all within the house, Alice and Blanche alone 
escaped. Their escape was not unintentional, as they 
soon discovered ; for while the work of massacre was 
still in progress, they were seized and dragged to the 
creek and through it to the woods beyond, where they 
were securely guarded. It was while they were passing 
through the yard that they witnessed the massacre of 
the Pettigrew baby and of little Ethel, whom one Indian 
shot while two others held her by the outstretched 
arms. 

Soon the Indians returned from the slaughter, bear- 
ing fifteen reeking scalps, and hurried up the creek to 
where they had left their horses. The captured horses 
of the settlers were already there, and those deserted 
by the men in the field, who had made their escape, and 
later in the day joined John Mason, and hastened to 
Ottawa, were caught and brought in by the Indians. 

The whole party now mounted. Alice and Blanche 
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were placed on ponies near the middle of the proces- 
sion, and with Indians on either flank to guard them, 
and Indians behind to lash their horses on, they fled. 

The sun went down, an awful red, and the night 
descended, a frightful black, and the two girls rode on 
into the dark with fear and horror and hideous mem- 
ories. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE GOVERNOR AS JUDGE. 

JOHN DIXON was awakened by a loud knock on 
his door. 

" Who's there ? *' he called. 

"Captain Abraham Lincoln," was the reply. The 
voice uttered the title somewhat diffidently. 

Mr. Dixon was quickly at the door. 

"Sorry to trouble you so early,*' said Lincoln, "but 
it*s a case of emergency." 

"What is it.?" 

" There's a young fellow here under arrest for coun- 
terfeiting, and I believe he's innocent. I want you to 
help me get him out." 

" Who is he .J^" 

" His name is Putnam." 

" Putnam ? You don't mean Ned Putnam ? " 

"The very same." 

" Why, he's no counterfeiter ! " 

" I believe it. It's a shameful conspiracy. But he's 
under arrest, and they're taking him off to Galena ! " 

"Very well," said Dixon. "They will have to come 
to me for the ferry. There is time enough." 

3P2 
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" What can we do ? " asked Lincoln. 

" I do not know. I will send for the Governor. Will 
you call him.^" 

" Certainly." 

** Tell him to come over here for breakfast." 

" I will." 

"You come with him, and bring Davis and Ander- 
son." 

'* You will have a table full." 

" I have a table full always. But we will not eat with 
the crowd in the tavern. Mrs. Di.xon will get us .some- 
thing. She is still here, though I am about to send her 
to Galena till the scare is over." 

Soon the Governor, the pioneer, and the officers were 
at breakfast together. 

" Do you always have breakfast this way, the night 
before ? " asked Governor Reynolds. 

" This is a little earlier than usual," said Mr. Dixon. 
** I have sent for you because there is a matter that 
needs attention. A young fellow has been arrested for 
counterfeiting, and will be starting soon for Galena. I 
am confident that it is a conspiracy." 

** Tell me what you know about it, and meantime, 
Mrs. Dixon, let me have mother slice of that corn- 
bread. It is excellent!" 

Mr. Dixon then told of Ned and Sam and their hon- 
orable life, as he had seen it in the months that they 
had lived near him. Lincoln told of the experience at 
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the land office. Anderson and Davis added tHeir impres- 
sions of the character of the young men as they had 
seen them. 

" It*s a contemptible conspiracy ! ** said the Governor. 

" They meant to have gotten through before morning, 
but they could not get the ferry when they wanted it,** 
said Lincoln. 

" I remember that the ferry was busy last night when 
a half dozen men rode up, late,** said Mr. Dixon. " I 
expected them back later.** 

"They got to drinking,*' said Lincoln, "and Creegan 
got to gambling, and they decided to wait till morning.'* 

" Hello, the ferry ! ** there was a call outside the 
door. 

" Over ! over the ferry ! ** the call came again. 

"I will go,'* said Mr. Dixon. 

" No. Wait here. Anderson and Davis, you go, 
and bring them in.** 

The two young officers, whose uniforms won respect 
in the midst of the leather-breeched and coonskin- 
capped throng of volunteers, stepped outside, and in 
a few moments returned with Creegan, the officers, 
and Ned. 

"What*s the matter .i^** asked the Governor. "What 
are you wanting to go to Galena for ? *' 

" We have to take this man there for trial,** said the 
sheriff. 

The Governor looked at Ned. He was haggard and 
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worn. He had slept little under guard. He had been 
surrounded by the noise of drinking and gambling, and 
distressed by anxieties and fears for Sam and Jim. 
Moreover, he was oppressed with a feeling of shame. 
Arrested ! And charged with crime ! What would his 
father have thought of such an experience? What 
would Blanche and Alice say of it? And how was 
he to prove his innocence ? If, indeed, he could throw 
a doubt upon his own use of the dies, would it not be 
to cast it further back, and upon his father ? 

And then, just for a moment, a dark doubt crossed 
his mind. What if that was the awful truth, and the 
money which his father secured so abundantly in his 
last years had been of his own manufacture, and 
only exchanged by process of trade for other money? 
What if that which now lay buried was indeed but 
counterfeit money, or money which had been gotten in 
exchange for it? The thought dazed him. His eyes 
fell before the gaze of the Governor. The blood 
mounted to his temples. He felt the criminal and 
the son of a criminal. A feeling of guilt came over 
him, which he had never felt before. The eyes that 
turned toward him seemed so many daggers piercing 
his soul. 

Then in a moment he regained his self-possession in 
a strong assurance of confidence in his father. No, no! 
It was not so ! It could not be so ! That father who 
had been so generous and strong and brave could not 
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be a dishonest man ! And he, the son, was not ! In 
confidence in his sire, and in consciousness of inno- 
cence, he looked the Governor in the face. 

"Well, young man!** said the Governor, in a harsh 
kindliness, " you*re pretty young to be a thief ! " 

Ned*s words choked him for a moment. Then with 
mounting color and flashing eyes, he said, " I shall be 
much older before I become one, sir ! *' 

" Aha ! Well, you needn't be sassy ! ** 

" I mean no offence, sir, but I am not used to this 
situation ! ** 

" Never mind, young fellow ! I ain*t very sensitive, 
and I don't mind a little spunk ! I'd a heap rather see 
you show it than to have that hang-dog look you came 
in with. Here, sheriff, what's your evidence against 
this man ? " 

" Evidence enough, sir ! We've known of counterfeit 
money for a long time making its way out into circula- 
tion from along the stage road between Galena and 
Peoria. We've had reason to think it came from the 
river here somewhere, but we had no positive evidence 
till just recently. We made a raid last night, on com- 
plaint of Mr. Creegan here, and we captured this 
young fellow, and the moulds and all, with some of the 
money made from them. They were hidden in the 
fireplace." 

" Aha ! That's pretty bad ! What have you to say 
to that, young man?" 

X 
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" Nothing, excepting that they brought with them a 
man who knew well where to look." 

" Well, but that's not the point Did you use those 
moulds?" 

" I never saw them, sir, till the sheriff, acting under 
Creegan^s directions, produced them from the place 
where Creegan had hidden them. He occupied the 
house before I did." 

**What have you to say to that, Creegan.?" demanded 
the Governor. 

" A shrewd answer, your Excellency," said Creegan. 
" A well thought-out answer. It shows that the young 
man has prepared himself to be examined on this 
subject." 

Ned flushed again. In his confidence, now, he 
seemed likely to prejudice the case against himself 
as by his embarrassment he had done before. The 
answer had come to him so promptly that it might 
well seem that he had prepared himself for it. 

"Well, but what answer do you make to it.? Did 
you live there before this young man.?" 

" I occupied the cabin for a few nights when it stood 
empty; yes, sir." 

" Then the young man seems to tell the truth ? " 

" So far, yes, sir. He is a very smooth young man. 
I occupied it just long enough to assure myself that 
something wrong had been going on there." 

" But what has that to do with this young man .?" 
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" Nothing, perhaps." 

Ned felt himself turning from red to pale. Creegan 
was delaying the answer for a climax. The Governor 
was getting impatient. There was something back of 
this which he wanted to get at. 

" Now, see here, Creegan," he said with determina- 
tion, and yet with a certain respect that grew out of 
Creegan's confidence, "let*s stop this 'maybe' and 
'perhaps.* Tell what you know!" 

" Oh, since you wish to know, sir," said Creegan, " it 
may be worth while to remark that the man who built 
the cabin and first lived there, and made the fireplace 
with its hiding-place was this young man*s father! " 

Ned had not a word to say. Mr. Dixon, who knew 
this to be true, was entirely taken off his guard by the 
way in which it came out, and the light in which it was 
made to stand. The young officers looked at each 
other and at Ned. 

At length Lincoln spoke. "And yet, Governor, it 
seems to me the case isn't proved. Suppose his father 
did live there, that don't prove either one of them to 
have made the bad money." 

** And," added Davis, " even if the father was guilty, 
it does not convict the son." 

** No, no ! " cried Ned. " I will never consent to es- 
cape by casting reproach upon my father's grave ! He 
was not guilty ! " 

" Perhaps," said Creegan, " perhaps the young man 
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who came on to inherit and hold his father's claim and 
go on with his work, whatever it was, will tell us 
whether his father left him any secret instructions in 
cipher; whether there are any articles buried to escape 
inconvenient discovery ; whether, with the whole prairie 
lying open, he was so eager for this particular claim as 
to threaten with arms the men who had found it 
deserted and sought a temporary shelter in it ? Come, 
Mr. Putnam, suppose you produce that document your 
father gave you : no doubt you have it with you. And 
no doubt you can explain it so that it will be seen to be 
honest ! '* 

There was a world of irony and polite scorn in Cree- 
gan's words. Ned felt himself outmastered. The 
hopelessness of his situation forced itself upon him. 

" I don't know that I can explain it," he stammered. 
" If Sam were here, or Jim, — '* 

" If they were here," laughed Creegan, " the sheriff 
would have more prisoners ! They escaped very nicely, 
and just in time! " 

" Shut up ! " said the Governor, none too politely. 
" The boy's in a tight place, but there's no use in tor- 
menting him ! " 

" What affair of yours is this, anyway ? " demanded 
Davis. 

** Perhaps I ought to say," said Creegan, addressing 
the Governor, " that I do have a slight interest in this 
matter. I lost a horse a while ago, a very pretty 
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spotted mare. She will be very easy to identify. I 
have an interest to the extent of that mare.** 

" He lies ! *' cried Ned. " He knows that he lies ! ** 

" Quiet, Ned,** suggested Lincoln. " Don*t do your- 
self harm by getting too mad.** 

** What about the mare ? ** asked the Governor. 

" I have her again,** said Creegan. " She is hitched 
outside here. This young man has been riding her for 
several months.** 

"Can you prove that she is yours .^** asked the 
Governor. 

" Easily. I can prove at what time she disappeared. 
It was in June of last year. She was taken one night 
from the stockade of Fort Dearborn. I believe, if I am 
not mistaken, that it was in June of last year that you 
passed through Chicago, Mr. Putnam.? I thought so. 
And I have just found the mare, exactly where I ex- 
pected to find her.** 

" Say, Governor,** said Lincoln, " this man is doing 
more than his share of the talking, but I propose that 
he tell his whole story, and then let Putnam tell his. I 
don't like this badgering, nagging way of prosecuting a 
man.** 

Creegan looked at Lincoln in scorn. Then, as the 
fearless eyes of the young captain met his own, his look 
changed somewhat. 

'* Yes,** said Lincoln, answering his look, " we*ve met 
before 1 ** 
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" I have said all that I care to say/* said Creegan. 
" It is only with reluctance — " 

" Never mind about that," said the Governor. " Now 
look here, my boy, I want to see justice done here. 
This looks pretty bad for you. If youVe got anything 
to say, say it." 

"I've only this to say," said Ned, "that I*m an hon- 
est man, and my father was an honest man before me. 
Mr. Dixon knows whether in the last eleven months 
IVe ever offered him bad money or cheated any man, 
red or white, with whom I've dealt. He knows whether 
I've driven hard bargains in selling to the Government, 
even when I've sold what I'd rather have kept. Cap- 
tain Lincoln here knows whether I or this man was in 
the right in an affair in Springfield where he tried to 
commit murder. And Jim and Sam know other facts 
that bear on this case." 

"Where are they.?" 

"Sam has been missing since the fight where we 
were both engaged, and Jim is hunting for him." 

" You are a soldier ? " 

" Yes, sir. We both fought at Hickory Creek." 

"Let me say. Governor," said Mr. Dixon, "that this 
young man has conducted himself honorably in every 
way since he has lived here, so far as I have been able 
to judge. This man who accuses him is a gambler and 
a bad man." 

" But the trouble is, the evidence is against the inno- 
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cent man," said the Governor. " It isn't a case where 
I have any jurisdiction. He's arrested on a warrant 
from Galena. Now, I wouldn't hesitate to nip this 
thing in the bud if the evidence was different. That is, 
rd simply say that after an informal examination I'd 
decided that the evidence didn't justify an arrest, and 
that when we're needing men and calling for more men, 
I couldn't have soldiers arrested on false charges. 
That wouldn't be exactly legal, but in time of public 
peril I'd do it, if it wasn't that the evidence is so strong 
against the wrong man. I don't see but that he's got 
to go to Galena." 

" They can't try him till the war is over," said Lin- 
coln. "They can't get witnesses. His witnesses are 
scattered." 

"That's so," said the Governor. "They'll have to 
admit him to bail." 

" ril sign his bail bond," said Mr. Dixon. 

" So will I," said Lincoln. 

" You probably have property ? " asked Creegan, sar- 
castically. 

" Look here, you scar-necked cut-throat ! " said Lin- 
coln. " If you don't stop your meddling in this affair, 
you'll get yourself into trouble ! I'm getting to where 
I'd about like to wring that neck of yours and chuck 
you under a pot-lid ! " 

" Easy, there ! " said the Governor. " Here, Lieu- 
tenant Davis, you've been ordered to Galena ? " 
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" Yes, sir," said Davis, ** I expect to start to-morrow." 

*'You start to-day,*' said the Governor. "Go with 
this company. See that this young fellow is well 
treated. Here, Mr. Sheriff, you don't need to tie that 
man. He won't try to escape. And see here, I want 
you to take a letter to Judge Corbett in Galena, saying 
that this young fellow is a good soldier, and I need him 
here, and I want him admitted to bail. Mr. Dixon will 
sign his bond. And you, here, you Creegan, what 
about that spotted mare ? How did you get her 
back.?" 

" I took her," said Creegan. 

"Well, here, sheriff, when you get to Galena, you 
have a writ of replevin made out and let this young 
fellow swear to it if he will, and we'll have that mare in 
legal shape for the trial. You, Creegan, you don't want 
to be arrested for stealing the mare from Putnam, do 
you? Well,, in the eyes of the law, that's just what 
you've done. That's his mare till you prove that he 
stole her. If you go to Galena, you'll go on another 
horse, that's all ! " 

Creegan scowled. 

"Your Excellency," said Davis, "if I go to Galena 
to-day, I shall need a horse." 

" Maybe you can borrow this young man's mare," 
said the Governor. 

" Certainly," said Ned. 

" But here, Davis, I leave this matter in your hands. 
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I want this young fellow returned here straight off. 
Tve got to send out a big expedition in a few days, 
and I want him back. You tell that judge of Galena 
if he don't admit this man to bail, I'll head Black 
Hawk that way, and let him get his scalp! Tell him 
that! He's an old friend of mine! He'll take it! 
Ha-ha ! " 

The Governor laughed at his own joke. He had done 
little laughing for several days, and the reaction came 
now, and all save Ned joined with him. The joke may 
not have been of the best, but few refuse to laugh when 
governors joke, and it was a promise of better things 
when the Governor saw the bright side. 

Even Ned felt a little more cheerful, and when he 
was unbound, and mounted on his black stallion again, 
his spirits rose. Creegan disappeared. Evidently he 
concluded that the affair would go quite as well if he 
did not appear so prominently in it. Ned took heart 
from his absence. 

The Governor and Mr. Dixon bade Ned a hearty 
good-by, and told him not to worry : each had sent a 
letter, and Ned was sure to be bailed out. Lincoln and 
Anderson went over the ferry and a little distance 
beyond, and Davis, mounted on the spotted mare, rode 
by Ned's side. Mrs. Dixon accompanied the party, 
and was kind and motherly to Ned. The sheriff and 
his deputies now paid Ned respectful attention. A 
prisoner with so many influential friends was not to be 
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treated severely. So they rode on toward Gelena. But 
spite of all the kindness shown him, Ned's heart fell 
again. He was a prisoner still; Jim was gone, he 
knew not where ; Sam perhaps was dead ; and he was 
lonely and in disgrace. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
JIM Leslie's decision. 

THE day Ned left for Galena, Jim returned to the 
cabin. He had gone from Shabbona*s lodge north 
to the scene of the battle, and had made cautious ex- 
plorations toward the Kishwaukee, but had found no 
trace of Sam. Then he returned to Stillman's Run and 
to the new-made grave of the eleven soldiers, and from 
there rode back to the cabin. It was late on Monday 
afternoon, and he was weary, weak, and almost ex- 
hausted. His strength had not been great since his 
wound, and his constant riding and his lack of food had 
told on him. 

The cabin looked very lonely, and as Jim entered it, 
he saw signs of a struggle. The simple furnishings of 
the home were scattered right and left, and it was evi- 
dent that there had been trouble of some sort. 

Weak as he was, he would have saddled the brown 
mare and ridden again, but he knew that he was not 
able to do so, that the mare was as tired as he, and that 
there was no indication of a way to go or a thing to do. 
So he prepared himself supper, and throwing himself 
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upon the bed, caught a night's rest, broken with anxiety, 
not only for Sam, but also now for Ned. 

He was stiff and lame next morning, and only with 
difficulty dragged himself from the bed. But he fed 
his horse, prepared himself food, and rode to the 
Ferry. 

** Good morning, Jim,*' said Mr. Dixon. 

"Good morning, Mr. Dixon,** said Jim. "Have you 
any news from Sam.?*' 

"None, I am sorry to say,** said Mr. Dixon, "and 
only bad news from Ned.** 

" Tell me about Ned,** said Jim. 

" He is under arrest,** said Mr. Dixon. " He has 
gone to Galena to be tried for counterfeiting.** 

" Ned Putnam ! To be tried for counterfeiting ! *' 
cried Jim. Then after a moment he cried, " I see 
through it ! It's some of Creegan*s work ! ** 

"You are right,** said Mr. Dixon. "Have you any 
evidence that will help him ? ** 

• Jim thought for a moment. " I rather think I have ! *' 
said he. " Where is Creegan ? ** 

" He disappeared last night. I do not know where 
he has gone. He and a half-breed named Girty went 
across the river together, and set off toward Galena.** 

" ril follow them ! ** cried Jim. 

" Wait till I tell you all,'* said Mr. Dixon. " Ned 
will be admitted to bail. The Governor does not believe 
him guilty, but the evidence against him is strong. You 
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see, the law holds a man guilty of counterfeiting if he 
has moulds or tools for doing the work. It requires 
less evidence to convict a man of that than of almost 
any other crime. And Creegan is prepared to bring 
cut-throats of his own to swear that Ned stole the 
spotted mare from him, which certainly will not help 
him. But Lieutenant Davis has him in charge, and is 
to see that he gets bail. Perhaps it is better for you 
not to go." 

"Still, I will go," said Jim. "Creegan is on his 
track, and there is no telling what he will do. As to 
the counterfeiting charge, I can prove him innocent of 
that, and the horse-stealing is a lie. Ned Putnam never 
stole a pin. But the man who opposes Creegan has to 
face the law or a keen dirk, just as happens to lie 
nearest to Creegan's hand. He and that half-Indian, 
half-devil Girty may waylay him on his return." 

" That's true," said Mr. Dixon. " Perhaps you ought 
to go. But you ought not to go alone. If what you 
suspect is true, you will have need of help. Go to Cap- 
tain Lincoln, and ask if he can send a guard with you. 
There are hostile Indians between here and Galena. 
We have had alarming reports, and have sent our 
women and children there for safety. There have been 
no outbreaks, and we hope there will be none, for the 
large bands of Indians are further east, and so there is 
little danger to a group of men. But one man alone 
might have trouble." 
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" I will go to Lincoln/* said Jim, "and perhaps he can 
give me a guard. But I can go alone if necessary." 

Jim found Lincoln, and was just making his errand 
known to him when a messenger arrived in camp, and 
word passed from lip to lip that there were important 
tidings. 

" A massacre ! A massacre ! *' was the cry. 

Soon, with exaggerations that needlessly magnified 
the horrible affair, the story was told throughout the 
camp. The entire settlement on Indian Creek had been 
wiped out ; everybody had been killed, except the young 
women, who had been carried into captivity ; and the 
Indians, flushed with success, and revelling in the blood 
of their victims, were pressing on to exterminate every 
settlement on the Illinois ! 

The Governor called for the beating of the long roll. 
The volunteers fell into line. The orders were given 
to make instant preparation to move toward Indian 

ft 

Creek. All thought of a guard for Jim was at an end. 
A new horror was added to his own list of bereave- 
ments. He must rescue Ned that they might find Sam 
or the girls, if the latter were not already dead. In the 
confusion and preparation he made his way across the 
Ferry, and started for Galena alone. 

Could they find Sam ? Could they rescue the girls } 
Jim did not feel sure. But one thing he felt sure that he 
could do. He could release Ned. He could tell the truth 
about those moulds, and the men who had used them. 
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The men who had used them ! Ah, there was the 
difficulty ! Jim's old self stood before his present self, 
and his heart sank at the thought. For he had been 
one of the men who used the moulds ! Why had he not 
destroyed them before they betrayed his friend? In 
truth, when he recovered from his long sickness, his 
returning consciousness was under such different cir- 
cumstances that he never thought about the moulds, and 
there had been enough else to think about. And so, in 
his easy acceptance of the home which the boys had 
offered him, he had left untouched the things which he 
ought to have dug up the first day when he was alone 
in the cabin, and have sunk them in the river ! And he 
had never thought of it, nor asked himself whether 
Creegan had left behind any property which could 
cause trouble to Ned and Sam ! 

Jim cursed himself for his thoughtlessness. He tried 
to excuse himself on the ground that he had been 
unconscious so long, and weak so long afterward, that 
he could hardly have been expected to remember ; but 
each attempt of this sort only brought down upon him- 
self the more unsparing condemnation. 

" But I will free him ! " he cried. " I will tell the truth ! " 

And then the thought came to him, "Yes, tell the 
truth, and go to jail yourself ! " 

Jim groaned aloud. He was truly in the toils. To 
have to sufifer now for his own discarded past seemed 
terrible. 
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" But I will do it," he said. " I will not let an inno- 
cent man suffer for my crimes ! " 

Then the thought came to him, "Why should you 
concern yourself for Ned ? He will be cared for. Did 
not Mr. Dixon say that the Governor had promised that 
he should be free.? And you are leaving your own 
brother, wounded, and in need, in the hands of Indians, 
while you turn aside to save another man from a lesser 
danger ! ** 

There almost seemed a voice in his ear saying such 
words to him, and his head swam as he thought of these 
things. 

** Go on and find your brother," said the voice. " If 
Ned escapes, as he almost certainly will, you also 
will escape. But if he should get killed, as men are 
certain to get killed in the war, the charge against him 
would die with him, and no one will suffer." 

All this and much more did the spirit of evil suggest 
to Jim Leslie that day, and once he felt his hand on the 
bridle-rein turning his horse from the Galena road. 
Then with a sudden determination he cried aloud, " God 
help me ! " and turned his horse back again. 

So as he rode along, Jim had his battle in the valley 
with Apollyon, and Pilgrim of old was not more sorely 
pressed. But he gripped his reins with one hand and 
his pistol hilt with the other, and said, — 

" Now, with God's help, I will do my duty ! If I die 
in the attempt, or go to jail, still I will do it ! " 
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So Jim pressed on, in spite of fatigue, that now almost 
conquered him. Spite of temptation and the dread of 
condemnation, spite of his weakness of body and the 
memories of past wrongs, Jim rode on. 

As he proceeded, the feeling grew upon him that per- 
haps he could give his own life, even now, to this cause 
in a way that would redeem, if not his own life or repu- 
tation, then the life or happiness of others. In that 
conviction, he rode on, into the danger that he knew, 
and into another, and a greater one, that was lying in 
his path. 

For the road from Dixon's Ferry to Galena, which 
had been comparatively safe until then, was a less safe 
place that day than it had been for many a day, and of all 
men it was least safe for Jim Leslie. There were officers 
of the law, there were Indians, and there were Creegan 
and Girty, and they were all between Jim and Galena. 
But Jim rode on. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

FROM CAPTAIN TO PRIVATE. 

WHILE Jim was riding toward Galena, sixteen 
hundred mounted militia were moving toward 
Indian Creek. General Atkinson with four hundred 
regulars had come up the river, and he was camped at 
the Ferry to protect the frontier on the Mississippi. 
The volunteers and the regulars were about equally 
frightened by the rumors of the strength of the Indians, 
and the report that Black Hawk had five thousand men 
was commonly credited. General Atkinson, who com- 
manded the regulars, was far inferior, in ability to com- 
mand an expedition, to General Whiteside, the militia 
brigadier, who wore a suit of copperas-and-white home- 
spun, with a chip hat, and a plain sword with leather 
scabbard. Whiteside commanded the expedition to 
Indian Creek, and the Governor accompanied it. 

Here, as at Stillman*s Run, they arrived only in time 
to see what had been done by the savages. The fifteen 
victims were already buried, and the new-made grave, 
the blood-stains, and the ashes were all that were left to 
show the result of the tragedy. 

The tales of those who buried the dead were terrible. 
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The bodies had been horribly mutilated, the scalping 
being the least of the indignities offered them. The 
description of the scene was more sickening to the 
militia than the sight of it would have been. 

Here John Mason met the army, and went with it to 
Ottawa, pleading with General Whiteside to rescue his 
sister and her friend. But the army was almost muti- 
nous, and went to Ottawa the latter part of the week, 
and there camped. 

Then from every side came in reports of Indian out- 
rages. They were the outbreaks of small groups against 
individual settlers, and none of them were committed 
by Black Hawk. But this fact was not known to the 
militia, and to them it seemed that Black Hawk was 
well-nigh omnipresent, killing men here and there and 
ever eluding pursuit. 

Distant counties began to clamor for protection. The 
settlers in Bureau fled, and not till a few of them had 
been murdered. South of the Illinois River there were 
one or two sporadic outbreaks. Farms became forts, 
and stockades grew up about cabins many miles away 
from the frontier. Tazewell County, far to the south, 
became alarmed. Decatur, a hundred miles away from 
danger, sent for, and was granted by the Governor, 
permission to raise " a company for the protection of 
Macon County, Illinois.'* 

All this the soldiers learned, and to them it seemed 
that Black Hawk was much nearer their homes than 
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the army was to Black Hawk. A general wave of 
homesickness swept over the army. A clamor rose to 
be mustered out. There was no set time for the service 
to end, but the soldiers began declaring that they were 
in for thirty days, and that their time would be out on 
Sunday. It became impossible to resist the clamor, and 
so, on Sunday, May 27th, the entire army of sixteen 
hundred mounted Illinois militia was disbanded by com- 
mand of General Whiteside, and mustered out by Lieu- 
tenant Anderson. 

It was a sad sight. The army was disbanding when 
it was needed most. 

As company after company was called up in line and 
discharged, Governor Reynolds, heartsore and indig- 
nant, mounted a barrel and addressed them. 

" Soldiers ! ** he cried. " Men of Illinois ! I plead 
with you to reenlist ! Do not, I beg of you, go back to 
your homes in the hour of your country's need ! Your 
wives will drive you back with their brooms! They 
will disown you ! Men, I beg of you, do not leave the 
army. Do not return without firing a shot, without 
lifting a hand to save your neighbors* wives from the 
tomahawk, and their children from the scalping knife ! 
Come, rally again, and let us rescue the captives, avenge 
the death of the fallen, and drive the savage beyond the 
western river ! " 

The Governor stopped, tears choking him. Among 
the first men to press forward and to enlist was Captain 
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Abraham Lincoln. It was not as captain this time, but 
as a private. Near him was John Mason. General 
Whiteside himself reenlisted as a private. Several 
hundred others followed their example, but a larger 
number returned to their homes. 

It would be unjust, in the light of our present knowl- 
edge, not to remember how terrible and wide-spread 
seemed the danger to the settlers and soldiers. There 
were Indians almost everywhere in the state, and in 
fact it was from these scattered bands, cherishing their 
personal ill-will against individual settlers, and ready to 
rise under cover of the general excitement, that danger 
was greatest. But to the settler, every outrage was the 
work of Black Hawk, and the size of a band that could 
commit so many atrocities in so many different places, 
was to be counted only by thousands ! Meantime, 
Black Hawk with only four hundred hungry warriors, 
cumbered with women and children, and picking up the 
most meagre living, was moving to secure, if possible, an 
advantageous point for attack, — for as yet he had made 
no attack whatever. 

And, lest the terror of the militia should seem the 
only cowardice then displayed, — and when all apology 
has been made for it, it was nothing else, — it may be 
remembered that the regulars were not free from it. 

One day General Atkinson had need to journey from 
Dixon*s Ferry to Fort Wilbourn, or what is now La 
Salle. Governor Reynolds, who had returned to Dixon, 
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was with him, coming back to the larger body on the 
Illinois River. Twenty-five soldiers of the regular army 
formed an escort. 

General Atkinson moved through the edge of Pales- 
tine Grove and on toward Bureau Creek. Just on the 
water-shed where Sublette now stands, they discovered 
a party approaching from the other way. General 
Atkinson saw, or thought he saw, that he was outnum- 
bered, and, manoeuvring to the right, retreated toward 
Fort Wilbourn. 

The enemy approached them and appeared to gain 
upon them. Faster and faster came the pursuers, 
faster and faster ran the pursued. Bureau Creek was 
forded and left behind, and the General and his party 
made on toward the Illinois River. Soon the varying 
speed of the horses caused the soldiers to scatter, and 
the General's horse was the best. Hard behind him 
rode Albert Sydney Johnston, and not far away, but at 
a lengthening distance, rode the Governor and the rest. 

The terrible foe came on, and the chase continued till 
the terrified General and his command were safe within 
the walls of Fort Wilbourn, followed soon after by Cap- 
tain Willis and twenty-five militia, who, being out on a 
scout, and seeing the General and his party, took them 
for Indians, and chased them twenty-four miles, when 
each party discovered the other to be white. 

There was chagrin and anger when the explanations 
were made. The Captain, whose lack of discipline 
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must be his excuse, roundly scolded the General for a 
timidity which had caused him and his men to override 
their horses in hope of catching a band of Indians. 
The General took meekly the rebuke so well deserved. 

Perhaps it is the only instance in the history of the 
American army in which a general of the regular 
army took meekly a rebuke from a captain of militia. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

IT was after midnight when the Indians stopped in 
their wild retreat from the Indian Creek Massacre. 
When they halted, they did so at a camp already pre- 
pared for them, and here were squaws in waiting. 
Scalded beans and roasted acorns were their food, and 
these were offered to the girls ; and when they would 
not eat them, they were ofifered coffee which the 
Indians had taken from the cabin, supposing that it 
was intended to be eaten raw. Then they all lay down 
for perhaps two hours, four squaws taking the girls in 
charge, and lying two with each, one on each side. 

Soon they were awakened and mounted again, and 
this time rode with greater speed, even, than before. 
Terror of pursuit had overtaken them, and they fled 
before their own consciences and fear, for there were 
no other pursuers. 

After another two hours of riding, they stopped 
again, and this time the braves danced a little, holding 
to the bridles of their horses. Then they mounted and 
rode on till daylight, when they went into camp. 

Here, as before, the four squaws attended the two 
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girls. They were constantly watched, but no indignity 
was offered them. Indeed, they were treated with a 
certain rude respect, and when they would have been 
separated, and two of the squaws attempted to take 
Blanche away, she and Alice clung together, and the 
squaws, after some mild attempts to separate them, let 
them alone, and reported that the young squaws were 
determined to stay together. 

Blanche had a comb, and one of the squaws seized 
this and threw it away. It was a comb her mother had 
given her, and she wanted to keep it. So she deliber- 
ately walked to where the squaw had thrown it, and 
picked it up again, nor was it further molested. 

But as they looked about the camp a sight struck 
them which filled them with horror. The Indians were 
dressing the scalps, and mounting them on little willow 
hoops. There was the scalp of Pcttigrew's baby, and 
there the flaxen hair of little Ethel, and there, on 
another hoop, was the bright, beautiful, silky hair of 
Mrs. Mason. The girls gave a loud cry and fell into 
each other's arms weeping, and Blanche fainted with 
sorrow and horror. 

Another hour, and they were riding again. They 
had little idea where they were going. They moved in 
and out of the timber, and across stretches of prairie, 
and through miry sloughs, and across muddy bottomed 
streams. And then again they came to a halt. 

This time all fear of pursuit was absent. The Indians 
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made a camp, and set a tall pole in the ground, and round 
it stuck some twenty spears, point up. Fifteen of these 
bore scalps, and three or four had human hearts upon 
their points. Close to these were spread two blankets. 

Then the squaws took the two girls and painted their 
faces, one side black and one side red, and set them on 
the blankets under the hearts and scalps. And then 
began the terrible scalp-dance. 

Fantastically painted, and almost naked, the Indians 
approached the pole. Those who had scalps from pre- 
vious wars displayed them proudly, and those who had 
taken any of the new ones were distinguished by paint 
and feathers. Armed with clubs and spears and toma- 
hawks, they began circling round the pole, singing a 
low, monotonous croon to the music of gourd-rattle and 
buffalo-hide drum. As they moved on, the song grew 
more high in pitch and rapid in movement, and often 
was nothing more than a series of yells, the Indians 
leaping, vaulting, running, and now and again striking 
the ground with their weapons. 

As they came on the side where the girls sat, they 
often threw their spears or clubs toward them, and the 
girls believed that in this way they were to meet their 
death. But the effort was to miss them by as narrow a 
margin as possible. Many times the points of the 
spears came close, but none struck them, though in 
the intense strain it seemed to the girls that it would be 
a relief to be killed outright. 
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The singing and dancing subsided as the Indians 
grew weary, and the four squaws took the girls and 
washed their faces. Then, after a few hours of rest, 
they mounted again, and rode on. 

They lost count of the days that followed, and lost all 
sense of the direction in which they journeyed. They 
turned hither and thither, and one night the north star 
was before their face, and then it was to right or left, or 
even behind them. And so May wore away, and June 
came on in all her beauty, and the girls thought bit- 
terly and with tears of the promise they had made, and 
grew heartsore as the tiny crescent moon appeared, and 
grew, and they wept as they looked forward to its full. 

At length, after much wandering, they came to the 
Four Lakes, where Madison, Wisconsin, now stands, 
and here was a large camp of Indians. There was great 
joy at their arrival, and preparations were made for a 
feast and celebration. Again the pole was planted, and 
the scalps were ranged about. Again the faces of the 
girls were painted, and they were seated beneath the 
scalps. Sadly, and with eyes to the ground, that they 
might not see the horrible sight above, nor witness the 
menacing gestures of the Indians, they took their seats. 

"They are beginning, Alice," whispered Blanche. 
" Now shut your eyes ! They will not kill us, or if 
they do, it will perhaps be better ! And if we shut our 
eyes, we shall not see the throwing of the spears nor 
thus be in constant terror ! " 
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So they closed their eyes, and when, after a few 
moments, there was a lull in the singing, and room was 
made beside them for a third person, they hardly looked 
up. But the new arrival in the ring looked straight 
out, and when the spears were thrown, he sat without 
a quiver, and if his face grew pale, the paint with which 
it was covered concealed the pallor, as his calmness con- 
cealed whatever fear he felt. Who were his fellow- 
victims, he did not know, until a spear, striking at 
Alice's feet, glanced on another spear, and struck her, 
inflicting a slight wound. She gave a little cry of 
pain, and both she and Blanche looked up, and the 
cry of pain was drowned in another of glad recognition. 
Spite of paint and hideous disguise, they knew each 
other, and Blanche and Alice cried for joy in the 
presence of Sam. 

There was a surprised hush among the Indians. 
Then there was a moment of jabbering. And then 
there was a turning at the cry of a herald, and they all 
stood respectfully expectant. Then into the midst of 
the circle, preceded by medicine men with gourd and 
drum, strode Black Hawk and Winneshiek. 

Evidently their arrival was not expected. Sam had 
not seen them before since the day following his cap- 
ture, when he had been sent north, as he supposed for 
safety, while Black Hawk had gone south. Growing 
stronger, and able to travel, he had passed from one 
band to another, until the night before he had arrived 
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here ; and he had been treated with consideration, if 
not with kindness, until the arrival of the war party 
with the two captives had given the party who held his 
custodians occasion to display their own prowess, and 
he, with scalps from Stillman's Run and elsewhere, had 
been added to the trophies of the Indian Creek com- 
pany. 

A moment Black Hawk looked about him, his hand 
on the great sword presented him by the British in the 
War of 1812. Then as he saw that one of the pris- 
oners was the young man whom he had sent on for 
safe keeping, he became almost furious, and, as he 
drew his sword, one after another of the Indians fled 
before him. 

Then the prophet Winneshiek stepped forward, raised 
the two young women to their feet, and beckoned to the 
four squaws to come to them. Sam rose, too, and Black 
Hawk came forward and greeted him with apologies 
and pledges of friendship. Then came a Winnebago 
chief. White Crow, and with him Whirling Thunder, 
the son of Black Hawk, to whom Black Hawk and 
Winneshiek explained the situation. Black Hawk 
addressed White Crow and demanded the release of 
the captives. 

The Winnebago, chief seemed to assent, but was 
soon surrounded by younger chiefs who protested. 
Two of these had chosen the young women to be their 
wives, and each one came forward, and, with his knife, 
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cut a lock of hair from their heads, and made angry 
declamations. White Crow appeared almost overborne 
by the demands of the young men, and seemed to ques- 
tion Black Hawk as to whether it was not better to 
accede to them than to excite ill-feeling among them at 
this time, when united action was important. But Black 
Hawk and the prophet stood firm. So for a time the 
question was settled. 

After a time, however, the clamor grew again, and 
Whirling Thunder took a gourd and rattled it at every 
tent, and called out the braves for a council. Again 
the young people where brought out from the lodges 
where they had been taken, and were placed, in the 
middle of the ring, from which the scalps had now dis- 
appeared. 

"Oh, Sam!" cried the girls. "We are so glad to 
see you ! ** 

" You cannot be more glad than I,** said Sam. 
"We have much to tell each other when we have 
time." 

"What do you think they mean to do with us.?" 
they asked. 

" I do not know. Black Hawk evidently wants to 
release us. The old chief is willing, though not anxidus 
to do so. But the young braves do not want to see the 
fruits of their victory sent back." 

" Oh, Sam, we cannot endure it much longer ! " 

" Hush ! They are beginning ! You are brave girls, 
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and can endure much ! We will be kept together, any- 
way ! " 

But this was not so certain. Sam was Black Hawk's 
own prisoner, and might be dismissed if Black Hawk 
demanded it. But the young women were the captives 
of the Winnebagoes, who refused to give them up. 
This was the situation, as Sam gathered it from the 
argument. One Indian after another spoke, urging 
that it would break the spirit of the young braves to 
deprive them of their lawful captives, and would weaken 
the hands of the Indians in their future fighting. 

The prophet made a speech. He pointed to the 
heavens, he rattled his medicine gourd, he almost fell 
into a trance. He argued and pleaded and threatened. 
Black Hawk did not speak. He simply drew nearer to 
the three captives, and stood silent. 

Then the young women went back to their lodge, 
and Sam went with Black Hawk, unbound and unhin- 
dered. The claim of Black Hawk to Sam was con- 
ceded, but the title to the girls was still in dispute. 

" Lie down," said Black Hawk, " for you must ride 
to-night." 

Sam asked no questions, but lay down. Black Hawk 
came and went, but the prophet sat near in the lodge. 
In another lodge, not far away, the two girls were given 
their supper, corn bread, pickled pork, and maple sugar, 
and they, too, were told to lie down. The four squaws 
stayed with them till night. Then old White Crow 
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came, and sat by their bed and lit his pipe. He had 
one eye, and it looked evil at times, and then the girls 
thought there was a kind look in it. He said not a 
word to them, and they watched his one eye until they 
grew weary and dropped asleep. 

But the one eye of White Crow slept not, and his 
pipe did not go out. The night grew dark, and the 
darkness wore on toward midnight ; and the new moon 
went down. How many hours passed, the girls did not 
know, but the White Crow sat and smoked. 

Over in the other lodge, Black Hawk smoked, too, 
and Sam slept. 

Toward morning White Crow rose, and laid a hand 
on each of the girls. They started, and he motioned 
them to follow him in silence. Through the camp 
they made their way, and out into the woods where 
horses were tied. Here with the horses were Whirl- 
ing Thunder, Black Hawk, Winneshiek, — and Sam ! 
Whirling Thunder and White Crow mounted, and the 
girls were helped to their saddles. Sam grasped the 
hands of Black Hawk and Winneshiek who kindly 
but sadly bade him farewell. 

"Tell your chief," said Black Hawk, "that I have 
dug up the hatchet and can never bury it. Say to 
him that Black Hawk is painted, and full of anger for 
the blood of his young men whom the white men slew, 
and for the homes of his fathers aKd the graves of his 
dead which they have taken away. But you shall be 
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to me as a son, and Black Hawk will not forget the 
hand that strikes his in kindness. It is with much 
trouble that I have saved the young squaws, and the 
young men of the Winnebagoes will ride hard after 
you. Go ! and when the white men speak ill of Black 
Hawk, say to the paleface that beneath his dark skin 
and his war-paint, the red man has a kind heart." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

MARTIAL LAW IN GALENA. 

" O ALT ! Who comes there ? " 

11 So rang the challenge outside the stockade at 
Galena. 

" It's me, you fool ! " replied the sheriflF. " Seems to 
me you're putting on airs, Bill Spencer, since I left 
home. What's happened ? " 

" What's happened ? Why, we've got martial lawtr 
here now ! The redskins are coming, and we're build- 
ing this big stockade, and no whiskey for sale till after 
sundown. You've come back to hard lines, sheriff. I 
can't let you pass without the countersign, and I don't 
suppose you know it, so I'll have to call the Colonel." 

" The Colonel be hanged ! What's he got to do with 
it ? " 

" He's the boss here, now." 

" Well, you let me through with my prisoner. I want 
to sec the Judge, and hand him over to custody." 

"You'll find the Judge working somewhere on the 
stockade. Here comes the Colonel. Hello, Colonel ! " 

"Iloltl up your gun, there!" replied the ColoneL 
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"Great Caesar! Can I never teach you fellows to be 
soldiers ? " 

Ned recognized the officer in command. It was 
Colonel Strode. He was now in command of the 
northwestern corner of the state. 

" Hello, Colonel ! " said the sheriff. 

" Hello, sheriff ! What in the name of all creation 
are you sashaying off around the country for } You'll 
get scalped, running off this way to keep from working 
on the stockade ! " 

'* Hang the stockade ! It's mighty little work Til do 
on it ! " 

'* I ain't so sure of that ! Here, sentinel, place that 
man under arrest ! " 

"Arrest me.^ See here. Bill Spencer, FU arrest you, 
as I've done before ! Don't you lay a hand on me ! 
Here, take that crooked stabbing-iron away, will you ? " 

But the sentinel moved on, and, taking the horse by 
the bridle, compelled the sheriff to dismount. 

" Ha-ha ! " roared the Colonel. " Well, sheriff, how 
does it seem to be arrested ? Let him go, Bill. I 
only wanted him to see how it felt. A little joke don't 
hurt nobody." 

" It ain't the kind of joke I like," muttered the sheriff. 

" Well, I'll do it in earnest if you give me any sass ! 
Look here, I want you to understand that I've pro- 
claimed martial law. See that proclamation.? Well, 
that means business ! Now, every man in Galena has 
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got to work on the stockade. See those men working 
there? Every man in Galena is there, unless he can 
get a certificate from the surgeon that he ain't able. 
You're going to be there, too, every last one of you! 
Pass in, Mrs. Dixon, we won't detain you here : but 
these men'll stay right here. The Injuns are all 
around us, sir, and we've got to prepare for them." 

" But look here, Colonel, I've got to hand over this 
prisoner." 

** Well, hand him over to me, then." 

"But I've got to hand him over to the judge that 
issued the warrant." 

"Oh, you have, have you.^ Bill, you run and call 
Judge Corbett. He'll be glad to rest his back a few 
minutes. Who's your prisoner ? " 

** This young man," said Davis ; " and I am Lieu- 
tenant Jefferson Davis, at your service, sir. I am 
detailed to muster in the troops under your com- 
mand." 

" Glad to see you," said the Colonel. " Shake ! " 

The lieutenant shook hands with concealed amuse- 
ment. 

"This young man," said he, "is Mr. Putnam, an 
enterprising and worthy man, and the victim of a con- 
spiracy. I know him, and Mr. Dixon knows him well, 
and offers to sign his bail bond. And the Governor is 
satisfied of his innocence, and has sent a letter to the 
judge spying so." 
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** This young fellow ? Why, I know him ! Here, 
didn't you have a share in the fight at Hickory Creek ? " 

" I did, sir," said Ned. 

" Certainly. And a hot fight it was, too ! I tell you, 
gentlemen, Tve been in a good many tight places, but 
never one like that! And this young fellow and his 
companion were among the bravest and the coolest 
heads there ! He's no criminal ! He's a soldier." 

The Colonel had certainly drawn upon his imagination 
as to Ned's coolness, to which he had not been a witness, 
but under the halo of that battle every man who shared 
in it loomed up in Colonel Strode's memory as a hero. 

" Hello, Judge," he said. " This is Lieutenant Davis, 
who brings a letter to you from the Governor, and one 
from Mr. Dixon, concerning this man." 

The Judge greeted the officer, and took the letters, 
which he opened and read aloud. 

** Admit him to bail ? " cried the Colonel. " Not by a 
long chalk ! Discharge him ! Why, Judge, I saw this 
young man on the battlefield when the red hand of war 
was upon our camp, and the dark pall of the night had 
settled, and there, sir, when others were fleeing, and 
I found myself alone, surrounded by Indians, one man 
came to my rescue, cutting his way through the solid 
ranks of men, and standing back to back, he and I 
cut our way out. I have not seen him till this day, and 
now I find the young hero under arrest! Discharge 
him, I say ! " 
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Ned held his breath at this description of his prowess. 
The Colonel was wading as deep in falsehood as, in his 
imagination, he had waded in blood on the battlefield. 
Such facts as existed for this description related not to 
Ned, but to Sam, but it was all one to the Colonel. 

"I can't discharge him, Colonel,*' said the Judge. 
" It isn't legal ! " 

"I tell you," replied the Colonel, "the only law in 
Galena now is martial law ! And the only books I've 
got are two volumes of Chitty's Pleadings, and Black 
Hawk is strutting around with one volume under each 
arm, and my ruffled shirt on over his overcoat! I 
regret to say, Judge, that I was finally compelled to 
retreat from the field of battle, and that Black Hawk 
captured my baggage, which contained my law books ! " 

" But I can't let him go without a trial. I can admit 
him to bail." 

" Get out with your bail ! An honest man, out on 
bail, fighting for his country with a bail bond hanging 
over him ! No sir-ree. Try him and acquit him ! " 

** Try him?" 

" Yes, sir ! Try him now ! Hear ye, hear ye ! This 
court is now in session ! Take the bench. Judge ! That 
stump will do ! " 

" You are in earnest ? " asked the Judge. 

" Certainly I am," said the Colonel. 

" Edward Putnam," said the Judge, "stand up ! " 

Ned dismounted from his horse, and stood down. 
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" Do you plead guilty or not guilty to the charges in 
this warrant ? " 

" Not guilty." 

" Have you counsel ? " 

" No, sir." 

" Yes, he has ! " said Colonel Strode. " I'm counsel 
for any man that fought on the bloody field of Hickory 
Creek with the brave and dauntless Stillman ! Bring 
on your evidence." 

" Are there any witnesses against this man ? " asked 
the Judge. 

There was no response for a moment. Then the 
sheriff said, " The witnesses are on the way." 

" Why ain't they here ? " demanded Strode. " Your 
honor, I move to dismiss for want of evidence." 

" The case is dismissed," said the Judge. " Mr. Put- 
nam, you are at liberty, and don't you do it again ! " 

** Your honor," said Davis, " knowing something about 
this case, as I do, I thank you for this decision. And 
allow me to say that while you have dismissed it on a 
legal technicality, it deserves to be dismissed on its 
merits. It is a base and wicked conspiracy on the part 
of the real criminals, against an honest man. I hope 
that this warrant is not on record anywhere ? " 

" No, sir," said the Judge. " I record the warrants 
when they are returned, and only make a memorandum 
till then." 

"Then I hope this will not go on record." 
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"What about my costs?" asked the sheriflF. 

"You'll get them out of the Government/' said 
Strode. "YouVe going to enlist in the 27th Illinois 
Militia, and your enlistment is to date back to cover 
this trip. You've been on a scout to Dixon to look 
out for Injuns, and returned as a guard for Lieutenant 
Davis, and your term of service includes this special 
duty. Do you see ? That's legal, isn't it, Lieutenant?" 

"I reckon so," laughed Davis, "if he enlists." 

"Of course he'll enlist, and the deputies, too." 

"Well, I don't know," said the sheriff. "I wasn't 
meaning to — " 

" All right, then, you'll lose your costs, and deserve 
to! A man that won't enlist in time of public peril 
such as this can't sponge a living on court fees, not 
while I make the laws ! No, sir ! " 

" I guess I'll enlist," said the sheriff. 

"I thought you would. And you deputies?" 

They also agreed. 

" Swear 'em in ! " 

So Jefferson Davis swore them in on the spot. 

" Before you go back to digging post-holes, Judge," 
said the Colonel, " you might as well let me have that 
warrant." 

" Here it is," said the Judge. 

The Colonel took it, tore it into pieces, and handed 
the pieces to Ned. " Use 'em for gun wadding in 
your next great battle," said he. 
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"YouVe a rough-and-ready way of dispensing jus- 
tice," said Davis. 

" Oh, there are different ways of trying men. Now 
once I was running for office, and they accused me 
of stealing a hog. I pleaded 'Not Guilty,* and my 
constituents in their wisdom defeated me, thereby, as 
I hold, convicting me. * Very well,' I said, * I reckon 
you know best.* So when I ran again they accused me 
of stealing chickens. So I pleaded 'Guilty.* *Yes,' 
says I, whenever they accused me of it, * I stole them 
chickens, and that's what kept you from getting them 
the next night ! * Well, sir, they elected me, thereby 
proving me innocent. Ha-ha-ha! You see there*s a 
good many ways of trying a man, and this is one of 
*em. There's martial law in Galena now, and I'm boss, 
and I try things my own way. Black Hawk's got my 
books, and I can get along about as well without 'em. 
If he'll only use 'em, and get his people to lawing back 
and forth amongst themselves the way white folks do, 
it will kill *em off faster than bullets do! Ha-ha-ha!** 

They all laughed at the Colonel's joke. 

"But this won't do," said the Colonel. "No, sir! 
You've got to get to work on the stockade, every man 
of you! That's the law! Here, Lieutenant Davis, 
you've got to come with me, and swear in these men. 
And you, Captain Putnam," — again Ned noticed how 
participation in the Stillman's battle gave a man rank in 
the ColoneFs sight, — " you can't go back to the Ferry 
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till we're sending a guard. I'll have to put you to 
work. That's the way we do here, no fear nor favor ! 
Fetch your horses this way, and when you've got *em 
put up, we'll see what we can find for you to do ! " 

" I'm afraid," said Ned, when he and the Colonel 
were alone, " that you are giving me more credit than 
I deserve for my little share in the battle at Hickory 
Creek." 

"Oh, well," said the Colonel, " if it wasn't you it was 
that friend of yours, and you were both good to me, and 
I never forget a kindness. Besides, the whole charge 
was a fraud, and the quickest way to get rid of that 
warrant was the easiest. And I never forget a friend. 
No, sir ! Whatever faults J. M. Strode has, or whatever 
virtues he lacks, he don't forget his friends ! " 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE FORT AT APPLE RIVER. 

IN growing weakness of body, but growing strength 
of will, Jim pursued his way along the deserted 
stage road toward Galena. Galena was then a much 
larger city than Chicago, and the richest town in the 
state of Illinois. The value of the lead mines had 
attracted many people there, and while many had gone 
now, others had fled there for safety, so that the town 
was full. The stage road which connected this noted 
outpost of. civilization with the rest of the world was 
usually well travelled, but now it was deserted. It 
seemed to Jim more lonely than riding over the bare 
prairie, as abandoned civilization is ever more lonely 
than natural and unbroken solitude. 

And Jim had little heart for anything save his own 
determination to do his duty. He ceased to expect to 
live through it, or to come out a free man. He would 
die fighting, to release Sam, or he would go to prison 
to save Ned. That was his only hope. 

Some time after noon, Jim saw a traveller riding 
across the prairie toward the stage road. At first he 
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thought it was an Indian, but as he came nearer he 
saw that it was a white man, and rode forward. 

" How do you do, sir ? ** asked the stranger. 

Jim looked him over. He was a tall, erect man, with 
very long black beard and hair, and, spite of his home- 
spun, had a clerical appearance. 

" Very well, I thank you. Glad to see you. Where 
do you hail from ? " 

" I have no home on earth,'* said the stranger. 

"Plenty of good land open for preemption," said 
Jim, "if you don't mind prairie sod and redskins." 

" Heaven is my home," said the stranger, solemnly. 

" Preacher, are you ? " asked Jim. 

" Yes, sir. Adam Paine is my name. And I have 
come out from the estate of the first Adam into that of 
the second Adam." 

Jim thought that he was in for a sermon, ^nd almost 
wished he had ridden alone. 

" What is your name ? " asked the preacher. 

"Jim Leslie," said Jim. 

" Are you a servant of God ? " asked the minister. 

"No, I'm not," said Jim. "I'm a servant of the 
devil, and I've got little enough to show for it." 

" The devil is a poor paymaster. What has he given 
you ? " 

"About the meanest luck a fellow ever got. Look 
here, parson, I'm no preacher, and I can't keep up with 
your sort of talk. It's all up with me. I've done a lot 
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of meaness, and there's no way out of it Tm just try- 
to finish up the job/' 

"With more meanness? " 

" Not exactly." 

" With what .? " 

"Well, I don't know what. But Fm past helping. 
Only I'd like to help somebody else if I could." 

" Whom do you want to help ? " 

"A man that's in jail for me." 

" And you wish him well ? " 

"Well, I reckon I do!" 

" My friend, Jesus Christ went to prison and to death 
for you. Do you wish him well ? Will you do anything 
for him .? " 

Tears came into Jim's eyes. Then he said, — 

" I've a good notion to tell you the whole story. 

" Do," said the preacher. 

So Jim told it all, keeping back nothing. 

" My friend," said the minister, "I will not say you 
have not sinned, for you have. But it is no act of 
sin that inspires you now. It is an act of justice, and 
of beautiful devotion. No, no ! I will not let you con- 
demn yourself for it! In the strong resolution that 
guides you now, there is the promise of all future good 
to you. They may send you to jail ; I do not know. 
But if you go, you go as an honest man and a Christian. 
No, my friend, the jail cannot disgrace a man who goes 
to it as you are going. Cheer up ! You are going as 
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the marytrs went to the stake ! Stop ! We must not 
go another step till we kneel and ask God*s blessing 
upon your errand ! " 

So they dismounted, and knelt together beside the 
road when the sun was near its setting, and the preacher 
poured out a loud and earnest prayer. Then they 
mounted and rode on again. And Jim felt that new 
light had come into his life. 

Not far ahead, where the road turned to a ford, dusky 
forms moved to hiding places in the strip of timber by 
the stream. The young man and the preacher rode on 
together, straight into an ambuscade. 

There was a single shot fired, prematurely and at ran- 
dom, and Jim grasped the preacher's bridle-rein, and 
turned his horse about. A smart slap on the flank of 
the preacher's horse sent him off on a gallop, and Jim 
started to follow him, but three or four rifles rang out, 
and the brown mare fell dead, and Jim fell under her. 
The preacher's horse was shot through the lungs, and 
galloped feebly a short distance and fell dead. 

The assassins now rushed out from the woods, and 
as they passed, Jim saw that one of them was white, 
and he recognized Creegan. He, with two Indians, ran 
on past where Jim had fallen, to where the minister had 
risen and stood beside his fallen steed. Two of the 
murderers stopped and pulled Jim's horse off him, sup- 
posing him to be dead, and seeking his scalp. Jim 
drew his pistol and quickly shot one of them, and was 
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rising to struggle with the other, when his antagonist, 
looking past him, gave a loud cry and ran after Cree- 
gan. Jim turned just in time to catch sight of the trag- 
edy. The preacher stood with his Bible in one hand 
and the other hand pointed toward heaven. The In- 
dians had fallen back. But Creegan had his pistol lev- 
elled, and fired. Then one of the Indians ran to the 
dead man, and severing his head from his body, caught 
it by the long beard, and ran with it across his shoulder. 
Mike Girty had left Jim to save the life of the man 
he recognized as the only one that had touched him for 
good. Creegan had heard his cry of protest, but he, 
too, recognized the man, and was angry because of the 
preacher's bitter denunciation of his gambling at the 
Ferry, and so shot him down, and now stood laughing 
while the Indian displayed the severed head.^ But 
swift and terrible behind him as he stood came Mike 
Girty, his knife in his hand. A moment longer Jim 
stood. The pace of Girty was swift, and his mocca- 
sined feet ran still. Jim tried to cry out, but could not. 
In that moment it was in his heart to warn the man of his 
danger. But his voice died within him. Then there was 
a loud savage yell. Creegan half turned. The knife of 
Girty Was at his throat. So died Dave Creegan. 

^ Rev. Adam Paine was murdered near Holderman*s Grove, May 23, 
1832. The Indians said afterward that they would not have killed him if 
they had known that he was a prophet of the Great Spirit. Mr. Matson, 
in his ** Reminiscences of Bureau County,*' describes the grief and indigna- 
tion of his former interpreter, Mike Girty, at the death of his friend. 
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Jim turned and fled through the timber. There was 
nothing else that he could do. The preacher was dead. 
The savages would fight it out among themselves if any 
cared to avenge the death of Creegan. But this was 
his chance to save his life. On, on he fled, till night 
came, and then, resting for a little time, he moved on 
again. And when daylight came, he was at the gate of 
the stockade at Apple River. 

Weak, weary, bruised, and shaken by the fall off 
his horse, and sick with exhaustion from his night's 
flight, Jim crawled within the fort, and when they got 
him to bed, it was evident that he was a very sick 
man. 

Apple River Fort was a rude stockade, erected for 
the protection of a mining outpost a dozen miles from 
Galena. Here were several families of miners who 
spent their days in the mines, and their nights in the 
stockade. And here Jim lay, now tossing in fever, now 
raving in delirium, now shivering with chills, and then 
lying almost unconscious in his great weakness. 

A few days after his arrival there was a stir in the 
fort. The men were called from the mines. Indians 
were seen approaching. The guns were made ready. 
The gates of the stockade were closed. Everything 
was in readiness for an attack. The Indians were seen 
mounted and coming nearer. How many there were 
was not at first apparent, but as they drew nearer it 
was seen that they were not many. They drew up just 
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out of rifle range, and one of them rode ahead with a 
white handkerchief on his spear. 

" It*s a trick," said some. " Shoot him down ! " 

But better counsel prevailed, and as the Indian came 
near, the gate was opened, a man went out to meet him, 
the party within the fort meantime covering him with 
their guns. The Indian was a Winnebago chief with 
one eye, and gave him the name of " White Crow." 

Some time he talked with the messenger, who turned 
and ran toward the fort. 

" What does he want ? " cried all at once. 

" He wants to give up some prisoners,'* said the mes- 
senger. 

" Prisoners ? " 

" Yes, a young white brave and two white squaws, he 
says." 

'* Where are they ? " 

" Back yonder. He will bring them to us if we 
promise not to fire and to send them to their homes." 

" Tell him to come on ! " 

The messenger returned to his company, and in a 
short time came back with all his company. There 
were two Indians, one an elderly Winnebago, the other 
a young Sac, and both chiefs, two young white women, 
and one white man. 

It was plainly seen that this was no ruse, but such 
was the dread and suspicion of Indians that even yet 
there were rifles ready. 

2A 
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"Do not be afraid/* called Sam. "These are our 
friends. They have come a long way with us. Let 
them come in and rest their horses, and give them 
something to cat and send them back.*' 

So the gates were flung wide, and Sam, Blanche, and 
Alice came in, and with them White Crow and Whirl- 
ing Thunder. 

Now indeed the settlers realized that the Indians had 
come in good faith, and they turned to thank them, and 
then gave themselves to attentions to the sunburnt 
girls. 

" Come right in here," said the mistress of the nearest 
house. "Come right straight in and wash your faces 
and comb your hair, and lay down and rest a sp>ell. 
Goodness gracious! To think of gittin* back alive from 
them savages ! I wouldn't no more have thought it than 
nothing ! '* 

" What's all this racket about ? " asked a weak voice 
from a bed within. 

" Why, it's the strangest thing ever you heerd tell 
of ! " cried the woman. " It's two young ladies and a 
young man, just as nice young folks as ever you seen, 
and white, or would be if they wan't so sunburnt, and 
the Injuns ketched 'em and brung'em back! " 

" Bring 'em here ! " said Jim, faintly. 

" You wouldn't mind, would you, jest stepping out to 
the shed room to see him ? He's a poor fellow, sick, 
come here from a fight with the Injuns." 
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The girls stepped in and saw Jim, lying in his weak- 
ness. " What's your names ? ** he asked. 

" I am Blanche Mason, and this is my friend, Alice 
Hawthorne.*' 

" I reckon I know you better than you know me. 
Who's the young man with you ? " 

" Mr. Leslie." 

" Bring him here ! Bring him here ! " 

" Now don't take on like that," said the woman. 
** He gits sort of flighty at times. Come, now, I brung 
the girls in to see you, and I can't let 'em stay if you 
don't be still." 

" I'm not crazy," said Jim. ** Bring him in. He's 
my brother ! " 

" Your brother ! " cried the girls. " Are you Jim ? " 

"That's just who I am. Bring Sam here! I'll get 
well all right now ! " 

It was a glad meeting, spite of the sorrows that over- 
hung it, and the anxieties that stretched before, and 
Jim indeed began to recover from the day that his 
friends came. 

The women took the girls in hand, furnished them 
with a change of clothing, and gave them opportunities 
which an Indian camp did not afford for making them- 
selves look civilized, and, while they were burned and 
brown, they were good to look upon. The story of their 
capture and deliverance was told and told again, and 
they found themselves unconsciously grown to heroines. 
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" Sam," said Jim, " there's something you must do 
for me. You must go to Galena and get Ned out of 
jail. He*s there awaiting trial. I can't rest night or 
day till he is free. Tell them the truth, boy. Tell 
them that your brother did it. That'll shame you, I 
know, but better that shame than the shame of having 
him suffer for my wrong-doing." 

" ril go,** said Sam. " Til go to-morrow. But you 
shall not suffer. I know they will not condemn you. 
We can tell, Ned and I, the whole truth, and it will 
save you.** 

"Whether it saves me or not, to-morrow you must 
go,** said Jim. 

But the morrow brought its duties and its alarms. 
As the settlers were going from their breakfast to their 
daily work, a shot was heard in the woods near by, 
followed by a loud hallo. 

" Indians ! *' the voice cried. " Look out for Indians ! *' 

There was a swift flight for the stockade, and a shut- 
ting of gates, while a little party ran out on the side 
whence the voice came to rescue the man who called. 

It was a wounded man who had shouted, determined 
in his own danger and pain to save the fort, and he and 
his companion were now rushing toward it with such 
speed as they could make. They were both stalwart 
men, and the one who limped from his wound was not 
less so than his companion, who wore a long hunting- 
shirt tied about with a rope. At length, as the wounded 
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man stopped, and ordered his companion to run on 
alone, the other caught him, large man as he was, and 
carried him bodily into the fort. 

"There, Wade," he cried, as he sat him down, 
"you*re a pretty big man, but. Lord bless you, I can 
carry you ! " 

"FU pick you up some day," said the magician, 
" when I get over this scratch ! " 

"You are a pretty stout man, that's a fact," said Dad 
Joe. 

" Yes, sir,*' said Wade. " Fve picked up the hind end 
of a wagon loaded with brick, before now, and lifted it 
around so the oxen could start off with it ! " 

" Well, roll up your pants leg, and let's see how much 
you've hurt you." 

" It's nothing," said Wade. 

" How^ do you do, Mr. Wade," called Sam. " I 
should think a magician ought to have seen the Indians 
coming ! " 

"Go off with your nonsense, young fellow," said 
Wade. " Get your gun, for the Indians are not gone 
yet." 

They were not gone. It was Black Hawk himself, 
and his first real attack. His plan had miscarried by 
the premature firing upon the men who were coming 
toward the fort, and he saw that he must prepare to 
storm it. It was not as he had hoped, yet the houses 
outside the stockade were at his mercy, and the fort 
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itself was so isolated it was likely to prove an easy prey. 
So Black Hawk surrounded the fort with his two hun- 
dred braves, and in a series of swift sweeping charges 
bore down upon it. 

" Get to your places," called Dad Joe. " Here ! man 
that side, there ! I know there ain't no Injuns in sight, 
but there's likely to be some." 

" ril take that side," said Sam. 

"Here, you go with that young feller, and do what 
he says ! And you ! And you ! " And so Dad Joe sent 
the men to their stations, and he and Wade each took a 
side. Wade giving orders, while he bound up his own 
leg. 

" Let us help you, Sam," cried the girls. 

** Yes," said Sam. " You can run bullets! " 

"I can run bullets, too," cried Jim. "Here! Don't 
leave me out! Come here and run your bullets! I'll 
cut lead or hold the mould ! " 

Jim sat propped up before the fire, and he and the 
girls moulded many bright balls. 

" How well you do it! " cried the girls, admiringly. 

"Yes," said Jim, dryly. "I've had a good deal of 
experience running lead ! " 

The point of this remark was lost upon the girls, who 
kept the fire going and the ladles hot. 

Outside could be heard the savage yells. The attack 
was first on this side and then on that, and now there 
were pauses, while the Indians looted the outside houses 
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and started off the provisions and cattle to their squaws 
and pappooses, and then they returned to the attack. 

All day there was a scattering, pelting rain of fire 
and ball. All day the fort kept up its reply. Several 
Indians were seen to fall, and while many bullets en- 
tered the fort, only one man was killed, and he was 
shot through the head at a porthole where he inju- 
diciously exposed himself. 

"Save your powder, men!" called Jim. "Don't 
shoot till you're sure of hitting something. And keep 
away from the portholes ! " 

There was no one man in command. Sam, Wade, 
Dad Joe, and one of the men from the fort com- 
manded each one side, and all day the voice of Jim 
came to cheer them on. The girls were here and 
there and everywhere with their bright new balls, and 
their courage brought cheer to the other women and the 
children. When they were not needed at the running 
of bullets, they cared for the frightened children, and 
when a man was shot and a widow was to be comforted, 
they were there. Indeed, they were the life of the fort, 
and the sunshine of that dark day. 

For the day was dark. The fort was so cut off from 
all communication with the world, so isolated now that 
the road was deserted, so forgotten everywhere except 
at Galena, where it might be days before any one 
thought strange that no one came or went, that the 
outlook was not bright. The Indians outnumbered the 
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inmates many to one. They were bitter and determined 
now. It was their first real attack, and they were blood- 
thirsty and determined. Black Hawk, who had been 
conser\'ative until action was necessitated, did not desire 
to restrain them now, nor could he have done so. And, 
while it grieved Sam to be firing upon those who had 
recently saved his life, he could have no doubt of his 
duty to exert himself to the utmost to save the fort. 

At last night fell, and with it the fear of the fort 
deepened. The powder and lead were running low. 
The Indians had been kept back, but still surrounded 
the fort on every side, and if they continued, it was 
only a question of time when the fort must be taken. 
Something must be done, and a council was called. 

" Tell us what to do," the women pleaded with Wade. 

** Fm better at love-making matters and hunting up 
lost horses than at Indians," he answered gruffly. 

"Well, ril tell you something," said Dad Joe. "I 
ain*t so young and spry as I was, but if young Joe was 
here, Fd tell him just how to go to get through them 
Indians to-night and get to Galena." 

**Tell me," said Sam, "Til go!" 

" Oh, Sam ! " cried the g^rls. 

" Let him go," said Jim. " He's no coward ! " 

" Yes, go," said Alice. 

So Dad Joe told Sam just where the timber lay, and 
how by keeping in the open and lying low, he could 
escape the Indians who would be mostly in the timber 
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and on the stream. The camp fires were bright, and to 
avoid these was possible, and the Indians would not be 
far away from them. By leaving the fort on the oppo- 
site side, he could gain a point of safety, from which he 
could reach the Galena road beyond. 

Sam loaded his pistol, sharpened his knife, bade the 
girls good-by, took Jim*s last message about Ned, and 
started. 

" Bring back the black horse and the spotted horse," 
said Wade. 

" Where are they .^ *' asked Sam. 

" In Galena,** said Wade. 

" How do you know ? " asked Alice. 

"Wait and see,** said Wade. 

So Sam slipped out in the dark, and first creeping on 
all fours, and then crawling as he approached the fires, 
made his way out into the night. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE BLACK HORSE AND THE SPOTTED HORSE. 

NED quickly won for himself a warm place in the 
hearts of the people of Galena, to whom Colonel 
Strode introduced him with pleasure as "my friend, 
Lieutenant Putnam, a hero from the battlefield of the 
brave Stillman." This form of introduction always 
enabled Strode to start an account of the battle and 
his own bravery. So that Ned became almost indis- 
spensable to him, and soon came to be known as truly 
for his real worth as he was widely by reason of his 
introduction. Strode made him a " staff officer," with 
the rank of lieutenant, and he and Davis, while 
assigned to very different duties, saw much of each 
other. Ned was practically a mounted messenger; 
Davis was a regular army officer, charged with official 
duties. But Strode made much of what he called 
Ned*s "military experience," and while Ned tried to 
disclaim the unearned honors which the Colonel show- 
ered upon him in his increasingly minute descriptions 
of the battle at Stillman*s Run, Ned soon saw that the 
Colonel's stories were taken at their proper worth, for 
the most part, and that he was winning his way to 
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favor by his own courage, punctuality, and industrious 
obedience. 

He longed to be doing something to find his lost 
friends, but there was nothing to be done. No oppor- 
tunity had yet come for him to return to Dixon, and 
Strode had no mind to let him return. 

Ned was out early one bright June morning, riding 
around the stockade and arranging his duties for the 
day, when he saw a man emerge from the woods, and 
start across the prairie, making signs to attract atten- 
tion. Turning his black stallion in that direction, Ned 
started on his pony a mile across the prairie. 

" Ned ! Ned Putman," cried the man. 

"Sam Leslie! I'd rather see you than the Presi- 
dent of the United States ! How did you come here ? *' 

The two boys tried to tell each other everything at 
once, but after one or two futile attempts they gave it 
up, and decided to leave everything but the main 
point. 

" The Indians are attacking Apple River Fort ! " 
said Sam. " I want help at once ! And the girls and 
Jim are there ! " 

The information suggested forty questions, but there 
was no time for them. 

" Mount my horse behind me ! " cried Ned. " Black 
Lochinvar can carry double ! Quick ! We will arouse 
the fort and start with a rescuing party ! " 

The word was soon flying about the fort Colonel 
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Strode was out with his full military equipment, giving 
orders right and left, and calling upon all hands to fall 
in and attack Black Hawk. Colonel Strode himself 
assumed command, with Lieutenant Putnam second. 

" rU send for your horse ! '* said Ned. ** I have her 
here ! " 

" Which one ? '' 

" The spotted one." 

She was quickly brought, and when Ned took Sam 
to the Colonel, and told him hurriedly of his friend's 
escape, the Colonel breveted him, too, as a staff officer, 
and the three rode abreast out of Galena at the head 
of the rescuing party. 

The soldiers of the second enlistment were a great 
improvement over the first. They embraced the best 
of the first enlistment, — those who had endurance as 
well as ambition, and judgment as well as enthusiasm. 
The few weeks of discipline, even such as that of 
Colonel Strode, had done something to make soldiers 
of them, and a little longer service and experience 
would have made them fit for any military duty. Ned 
and Sam were both proud of them as they rode out 
that morning, and contrasted them with the disorderly 
mob that had advanced to the sure defeat at Stillman. 
Perhaps no one thing had done more to make soldiers 
of them than Strode's order forbidding the sale of liquor. 

In two hours they were at the fort, and scoured the 
woods about it, but the wily Black Hawk had flown, 
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taking off the cattle and provisions which he had 
captured. 

Then, as the rescuing party rode up to the gate of 
the fort, which was thrown open to them. Colonel 
Strode rode at the head, and close behind him his two 
Staff officers, and Alice and Blanche stood just inside 
the gate. 

" Go and meet them," said Wade. ** Here come the 
black horse and the spotted horse, and they have come 
for you ! " 

The girls started out, and then slipped back, just 
inside, but it was not because they did not want to be 
found, but because they did not want to greet their 
friends before so many. So the soldiers lined up out- 
side the fort, and Colonel Strode put them through 
their best military manoeuvres, and made a little speech 
in which he praised them as the rescuers of the fort, 
and said that the homes and all the sacred interests 
of the country would ever be safe in such hands as 
theirs. But our boys and girls did not hear the speech. 
They were inside with Jim and with each other. 

" But, boys," said Jim, when the greetings were over, 
and the stories told, and the girls had left them to them- 
selves, "there's just one sad thing remaining about all 
this. Fm a criminal, and IVe got to give myself up 
and suffer for it." 

" Nonsense ! " cried Ned. " You're an honest man ! 
You were never a criminal at heart, and if you had 
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been, youVe lived this past year an honest, true life, 
and risked your life for the good of others." 

** That don't satisfy me," said Jim. " I want to know 
if there's any chance left that my past may be a dam- 
age to you ? " 

" Not at all," said Ned. " And we'll stand by you, 
Jim, to the end." 

** Let's call Colonel Strode," said Sam. " He will 
tell us." 

Jim consented, and they called him in and told him all. 

" Jail ? " he cried. " You go to jail ? The brother of 
the man that saved my life ? And the man that has 
thrown his own life into the balance to save others.? 
Never, by all creation ! No, sir ; Creegan's dead, and 
Girty's word wouldn't be taken in a court of law, and 
one man has stood trial for your crime and been duly 
acquitted, according to all due form of law ! And you 
can't put two men in jeopardy of life and limb for the 
same offence. Not according to the Constitution of 
this free nation ! No, sir ! " 

" Is that the way the Constitution reads ? " asked 
Ned. " I thought it was that one man shall not be put 
in jeopardy twice for the same offence ? " 

" Same thing," said the Colonel. ** Case of tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee. He's a free man, and I'll defend 
him in any court in the grand young state of Illinois, 
and you can't get a jury to convict him between Lake 
Michigan and the Ohio River." 
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Whether Colonel Strode's interpretation of the Con- 
stitution would have stood in the Supreme Court, — 
and if it would not, he must be excused because Black 
Hawk had his law books, — it proved gotxl enough for 
the occasion, and it was the last time that Jim found 
himself in peril for his past. 

Colonel Strode, with the main body of his men, re- 
turned to Galena that night But first they buried the 
one fallen man, and fired their volleys above the grave. 

One company that remained to guard the fort had 
its own proper captain and lieutenants, and Ned and 
Sam had no rank apart from the good pleasure of the 
Colonel, but they were to have half the company as a 
guard to accompany them to Galena, whenever they 
were ready to go. In a few days they started, Jim 
feeling weak and sick still, but well enough to travel 
by slow stages. Horses were found for the two young 
lieutenants, and Blanche rode the black horse, and 
Alice the spotted one. 

It was a wonderful ride in bright June weather. The 
prairies were aglow with flowers, and the wockIs along 
the streams were alive with birds, and only in the 
hearts of the young people were there sad memories. 
But even these, while they clouded, could not destroy 
their joy. For hope, and love, and youth were theirs, 
and the world was young and fair. 

Galena turned out in gala dress to welcome the young 
people. The story had gone back before them, and 
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Colonel Strode had told it in all its romantic charm, 
with a few of his own characteristic additions. Ned 
was well enough known to be popular, and his friend 
Sam had been seen at the head of the troops with 
Strode and Ned, so they were popular heroes in the 
public sight. As for the girls, they were known by 
this time all ov^er the land. No event in all the war 
had been so widely heralded as the capture of the two 
young women, and the distant Eastern cities watched 
through the papers for their return. For them to 
appear in Galena, and with their hero lovers, was to 
bring out the town in gay salutation and felicitation. 

The girls had felt the embarrassment of their situa- 
tion, and their lack of proper clothing to return to 
civilized life, and the boys had communicated this feel- 
ing to Colonel Strode. He told his wife, who, in turn, 
told the women of Galena. The next day after the 
Colonel's return to Galena, a "scouting party" was sent 
from the town to the fort to "be sure that all was 
going well,*' and among the other things which they 
brought was a goodly package of dry goods which the 
women of the fort assisted the girls in making up into 
articles of feminine attire. 

And so, when Galena turned out on that bright June 
day, it welcomed a pair of as pretty and sweet young 
girls as ever had entered its gates. And, while no 
dresses could have been pretty enough for them, they 
were well dressed, and as happy as possible for girls 
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who had seen and suffered so much. Ned and Sam 
felt the thrill of admiration as they rode beside them, 
and Jim sat straight in his saddle, weak as he was, and 
looked at them with pride. 

The streets of the little city were lined with eager 
people, and the little group of young people, with their 
guard, rode through amid cheers and greetings that were 
hearty and glad. And the whole country learned of the 
return of the girls, and shared in the joy of their friends. 

*' Boys," said Jim, "there*s only one thing left to do. 
These girls are alone in the world. Their one brother 
is off in the war, nobody knows where, and all their 
other friends are dead. You're the only protectors 
they've got. This is the time you've set, and the peo- 
ple here are your friends. Why don't you make a 
little wedding, and be done with it.^" 

The boys talked it over with the girls, and they talked 
it over with Mrs. Strode, who talked it over with the 
ladies of Galena, and to all it seemed best. The girls 
had been under such a strain that it was thought well 
to send them to St. Louis, where Governor Clark of 
Missouri invited them to his home until the war was 
over. They would be married here and now among 
the friends, and the girls then would accept the Gover- 
nor's invitation, and spend a while away from the 
frontier and its alarms and dangers, until the war was 
over. So the day was set, and the wedding was 
arranged. 
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Then occurred the battle of Kcllogg's Grove between 
Dixon and Galena, in which five white men were killed, 
and the Indians were driven off at length after a stub- 
born fight. Among the recnforcements brought to the 
field was Lincoln's battalion, which, after burying the 
dead of the battle, marched on to Galena. With Lin- 
coln's company was John Mason, and they arrived on 
the eve of the wedding. 

It was a pretty wedding, and the people of the little 
city showered the two young couples with simple wed- 
ding gifts, all of which were sent to the steamer that 
was waiting at the river below. 

On the deck of the Mississippi steamer stood Ned 
and Sam, each clasping the hand^of his bride, and 
speaking words of loving good-by. The whistle blew. 
The plank was hauled in. The boat started. The 
boys were on the shore, the girls were on the deck, 
and the moon shone out in her beauty as the boat 
swung out into the stream and started on her night 
trip down the river. Just as she passed out of ear-shot 
the girls called back : — 

" Good-by ! And don't forget to come for us again 
with the black horse and the spotted horse." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE END AND THE BEGINNING. 

THE Black Hawk War now settled down into some- 
thing like a campaign, and Ned, Sam, John Mason, 
and Abraham Lincoln found themselves riding side by 
side, through what was then the territory of Michigan, 
but is now known as the state of Wisconsin. There 
was fording of swamps and streams, and hard riding 
over unbroken prairie, but little actual fighting, and the 
Indians were constantly retreating. 

Black Hawk turned first north and then west, leaving 
behind him his dead and some that were nearly dead. 
He descended the Wisconsin River, the women and 
children paddling in canoes, and the men keeping on 
the shore. The hovering of buzzards over the trail 
now assisted the pursuers in following the little foot- 
sore and heartsick band. Black Hawk was making a 
forlorn attempt to cross the Mississippi and return to 
the Iowa country while yet a remnant of his tribe 
remained. 

Here the time expired for which the boys had en- 
listed, and they conferred together about it. 

" There's no use waiting to see it out," said Lincoln. 
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"The Indians are cornered now, and cannot do more 
damage." 

" No," said Ned, "and it is plain that they are hope- 
lessly outnumbered." 

" If this plan continues," said Sam, "they may stave 
off the end for some time." 

" The more reason why we should not stay longer," 
said Ned, " for there are men enough now to see it out, 
and General Scott with a whole army of regulars is on 
the way. They will have more soldiers than they know 
what to do with." 

" I wouldn't think of leaving," said Sam, " if we were 
really needed." 

" Nor I," said Ned. " But I rather hate to leave a 
thing so nearly done and not be there at the end." 

" Boys," said Lincoln, "that's the very reason why I 
don't want to stay. I don't want to see the end. It 
will be a cruel end." 

The boys thought it over, and talked with the officers. 
There was no need of their remaining, the officers said. 
The end was in sight, and now that they were so near 
the river, they could command reenforcements and pro- 
visions as they had need. So, if the boys were anxious to 
go back, let them go. Their time was out, and it was not 
worth while to reenlist for the little that remained to do. 

So the boys started back together, Lincoln and John 
and Ned and Sam. The night before they started back, 
Lincoln's horse was stolen, and he had no steed but 
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" Shank's mare,*' as he said, but the boys were so glad 
to have him with them that they cheerfully took turns 
walking with him. So they set their faces toward 
Dixon's Ferry. 

General Scott was indeed on the way. But when he 
reached Chicago by way of the lakes, Asiatic cholera 
had broken out among his troops, and the little village 
by the lake was more terrified by the presence of its 
protectors than it had been by the menace of the In- 
dians. To avoid spreading the pestilence, and to gain 
higher land for his hospitals. General Scott marched his 
regiment by slow stages toward Rock Island, halting 
by a stream near the present site of Milan, where the 
clear water, freely drank and used in bathing, together 
with brandy baths and doses administered by the Gen- 
eral himself, soon restored his troops. Before he left 
that camp, cholera had entirely disappeared. Then he 
marched on toward Rock Island, cutting a road^ where 
necessary through the timber, but journeying mostly 
over prairie. 

On reaching Rock Island, however, cholera broke 
out again, and General Scott had his hands quite full 
with the enemy within his own camp. Moreover, word 
reached him that the end was so manifestly near that he 
and his troops would not be needed. 

* General Scott arrived in Chicago July lo. It was near the end of the 
month when he arrived at Rock Island. The battle of Bad Axe, which 
ended the Black Hawk War, occurred August 2. 
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And, indeed, the end was near. The steamboat War- 
rior came to the assistance of the troops, and made 
Black Hawk's position on an island near the mouth of 
the Wisconsin a very dangerous one. He attempted to 
send off his women and children, but the rapids caught 
some, and alas, the white men's bullets caught others. 
When the battle came, it was little more than a mas- 
sacre, whose details need not here be recorded. It was 
the end of the war, and Black Hawk and the prophet 
were captured, and the little fragment of the tribe that 
escaped went quietly to the reservation arranged for 
them. Lest they should ever again think themselves 
strong enough to fight the white men, their chiefs, 
Black Hawk, Winneshiek, Keokuk, and others were 
taken on a journey to the Eastern cities, and came 
back suitably impressed, as the autobiography of Black 
Hawk shows. Thus the white man remained in undis- 
puted possession of the lands of the Sacs, and of the 
battlefields of the Black Hawk War. 

The war had its immediate result in a wonderful 
influx of immigration. The soldiers returned with glow- 
ing accounts of the country they had visited, and it was 
seen that a great new empire waited for the coming of 
the settler. The prairie schooner followed hard on the 
trail of the fleeing Indians, and the sod of acres and 
acres of prairie turned upward its rich, loamy promise 
of future harvests. So passed the Rock River country, 
in all its beauty and fertility, from the owners of the 
past to the fathers of the owners of to-day. 
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On they came, singly and in groups, hardy, coura- 
geous men and women, struggling bravely against 
homesickness and loneliness and bad roads and dis- 
tant markets, and the privations of frontier life. They 
conquered these by years of industry and self-denial, and 
built up the great commonwealths of the middle west. 

Their children are there to-day, and live amid the 
fruits of their industry and courage. To them is due 
the honor that belongs to the founders of great and 
good things. For the errors that had been in the treat- 
ment of the Indian they were not to blame. But now 
and then the heart of the boy or girl of the middle west 
may well beat with a little throb of sympathy for those 
who loved that fertile land, and gave their lives in a 
vain, hopeless effort to hold as their own the graves of 
their fathers, through which now the plough tears ruth- 
lessly, and over which wave fields of tasselled corn, and 
the verdure of spreading meadows. 

A day or two the boys stopped at the cabin. Jim 
had put things well to rights, and had found some of 
the live stock, but some was missing beyond hope of 
recovery. He had hauled home the broken wagon, and 
the boys estimated the difference in value between it 
and the one they had sold, resolved to charge only a 
fair price for what they had disposed of to the Govern- 
ment The corn was growing finely, though a much 
smaller crop was there than the boys had hoped to 
plant, and they must devote the remainder of the season 
to turnips and buckwheat, and sowed corn for fodder. 
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They resolved to collect their money from the Gov- 
ernment and invest in live stock, and, now that the land 
would quickly be opened for purchase, to dig up the 
buried money and make their payments. They per- 
fected their partnership arrangement so that their pres- 
ent means should be available equally for Ned and Sam, 
and Jim might have whatever he required, on a basis 
whose future settlement was agreed upon. 

In all this they were favored in having a little capital 
to invest at the beginning. Many of the settlers found 
their early years full of great hardship for lack of 
money enough to make the best of frontier conditions, 
and had to obtain their little money by hauling their 
grain a hundred miles or more to Chicago, where it 
brought a pitifully small price. 

It was a great day when the boys dug up the buried 
treasure. They told Lincoln about it, and he had some 
little knowledge of surveying, and helped them to locate 
the places. They found the money more than sufficient 
to pay for a full section of land, as land then sold at a 
dollar and a quarter an acre, and they resolved to put 
the money into the land at once. 

They tried to persuade Lincoln to come and settle 
with them, and offered to make him a partner with them, 
but, while thanking them, he declined their invitation ; 
for, though he had no prospects at the time, he was 
not attracted toward farming, and confessed to a vague 
conviction that the world had something for him in 
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some other direction, but what it was he did not know. 
He told them of his eagerness for knowledge, of his 
love of honor and of purity of character, and his deter- 
mination to succeed; and, from the first, they loved him 
and trusted him and believed in him. 

The boys sent a letter to St. Louis making known 
their plans. They did not wait for a reply, for they 
knew that the answer would be waiting for them at the 
other end of their journey. The three walked and rode 
by turns, Lincoln and Sam and Ned, till they came to 
Peoria, where Lincoln met a friend with a canoe, and 
left them to continue his journey by way of the river, 
agreeing to meet them in Beardstown. 

The boys rode on and put up on the third night in 
Springfield at the same tavern where Ned had stayed 
before. There Ned found the land commissioner whom 
he had met on his previous visit, and arranged the terms 
of purchase and paid the money, and took the preemp- 
tion paper which must serve as title till the patent 
could be secured months later. 

They had still two days before they were due at 
Beardstown, and these they spent, as they slowly rode 
toward their trysting place, in selecting another pair 
of horses. They also bought two side saddles. 

A little steamer, making its way up the Illinois, drew 
to the river bank nearly all the people within the 
sound of its whistle. The boat meant contact with 
the outside world. On that summer day in 1832, 
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Blanche and Alice stood on the forward deck and 
looked to see if any faces would be there that they 
would know. They had been royally entertained in 
the city, but their hearts were hungry for the friends 
whom they had known before, and especially for those 
with whom their new life was to begin. Yes, there 
they were! Yonder was Ned, and there beside him 
was Sam ! And who was that tall young fellow beside 
them.? It was their friend Lincoln! 

The paddle wheels turned more slowly. The bell 
rang. The wheels stopped. They reversed a little. 
The bell rang again. The boat stopped. The plank 
was put out. An eager throng rushed down it to the 
shore. Not less eager, but less impatient, the girls 
waited. They were crossing the narrow plank in life 
that landed them on an unknown shore. But they 
stepped out, bravely, firmly, hopefully, and there were 
strong hands on the shore that reached out to them. 

Lincoln stood back bashfully till the first greetings 
were over, and then came forward and extended his 
hand and his congratulations. Then they passed up 
the bank away from the curious throng, and spent a 
quiet hour in the tavern near at hand. There they 
dined together, and Lincoln, as the only single man 
present, presided at the dinner, and made a little 
speech of felicitation and good cheer. 

It was soon over, and the horses were at the door. 
The old saddles were on the new horses, and the black 
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and spotted horses, fresh from the best currying their 
owners could bestow, were proudly waiting with new 
side saddles on their backs. The wedding gifts were 
sent on by steamer and stage, and the two young 
couples started on horseback for their long, and yet 
all too short, ride across the prairie to their new home. 

They did not hurry. They stopped to see their 
friends in Bureau, — alas, the war had been there, 
and some whom they knew were missing, — and they 
went to the Ferry and spent the night with Mr. and 
and Mrs. Dixon. Then, on a bright summer day, they 
rode up the beautiful river to their own new home. A 
new cabin was built not far from the old one, and a 
little distance further Jim built a cabin where he hoped 
to bring his mother and his sister's child. And so the 
new settlement was fairly begun, and soon other homes 
appeared, up the river and down, and the prairie became 
a garden. 

In came the tide of new life, as the floods came 
down Rock River when the ice went out and the 
spring rains raised the water. Most of the immi- 
grants were honest, and all of them were poor. Many 
of them had children, and few of them had money. 
Hard winters, and crops that were small in the first 
years after the turning of the sod, while Nature was 
still undecided whether to yield to the plough the con- 
servatism of centuries, came to the settlers, and made 
their labor hard, and their toil unrenumerative. 
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In those years many a poor man would have had to 
eat his seed com before spring, but for the kindness of 
our boys ; and when the children were sick, there were 
households near and far that welcomed the coming of 
Alice and Blanche as they would have welcomed that 
of two angels of healing. 

They were not without their own anxieties and cares, 
nor was their way to success so easy that they forgot 
the harder lot of those about them. When they re- 
joiced, as they did, that their own happy beginning 
had saved them from the heaviest of the cares that 
bore down upon their neighbors, they rejoiced most 
that thus they were able to help those about them in 
their own struggles to win new homes. 

So passed quickly the first years of the new settle- 
ment on the banks of the beautiful Rock River. 

Somewhat removed from the scene of the massacre, 
the girls recovered their cheerfulness, and settled down 
to happy lives. Yet now and then unpleasant reminders 
brought back the dreadful memories, that else would 
have passed almost like a dream. 

Of the Indians engaged in the massacre at Indian 
Creek, three had been recognized by the girls. These 
were known to be in Iowa, and the sheriff at Ottawa 
went out to capture them. Single-handed and on foot 
he made his way to the tribe where two of them were, 
and the accused Indians, fully expecting to be hanged, 
freely consented to go with him. They walked together 
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by day ; they slept under one blanket at night. There 
was no hour when the Indians might not have taken 
the sheriff's life and escaped. Once, passing through 
a tribe of Indians, who, they thought, might attempt a 
rescue, the two captured Indians suggested that the 
sheriff go on ahead, and they meet him on the other 
side. He accepted the suggestion, and they met him 
and went on. 

The third Indian appeared also, Kee-was-see, who was 
so plainly marked with a scar that his identification was 
thought certain. Shabbona appeared as bondsman for 
these Indians, and Colonel Strode as their counsel. In- 
deed, almost the whole community was touched by the 
sense of honor which the Indians had shown. Still, 
there was an element among the settlers that remem- 
bered the war with so much of bitterness that it was 
difficult to keep the prisoners from being lynched 
before their trial. 

When the trial occurred, the Indians were all there. 
But they were painted now beyond all recognition. 
Even Kee-was-see*s scar was wholly out of sight, and 
every other distinguishing feature had disappeared be- 
neath their rainbow streaks and patches. Blanche and 
Alice were compelled to attend, and placed upon the 
stand ; but when asked if they recognized the prisoners, 
they could only answer that they did not. So the pris- 
oners were discharged, and held a great feast with 
other Indians at Buffalo Rock. They were painted 
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again, but it was easy to distinguish them now, and 
Kee-was-see's scar was visible. All of which illustrates 
the truth that an Indian's ideas of honor have certain 
limitations. And the same is true of most white men. 

The two young couples hastened back from Ottawa to 
their own new home, that already was becoming dear to 
them, and Shabbona rode with them as far as the road 
toward his home — that, alas, was soon to be lost to 
him — lay with theirs. They came to the fork in the 
prairie trail, and he rode from one to another and took 
their hands. Then in broken English he said : — 

" Your road goes to the west, and mine to the east ; 
but you are young and I am old ; you are palefaces 
and I am an Indian ; your lives still go toward the 
sunrise, while mine and that of my people is to the 
sunset. Go on, my children, and may the Great Spirit 
bless you ! " 
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" When Boston Braved the King " is a breezy and reward- 
ing story by Dr. W. £. Barton. It leads up to and describes 
the famous Boston Tea Party, and is a graphic picture of 
colonial life at that time. It is carefully written and instruc- 
tive, and also a highly entertaining little book. — T/tf Con- 
gregationalisL 

¥ 
** When Boston Braved the King ** brings the reader into 

familiar acquaintance with those whose names are inseparably 
connected with our struggle for independence. The incidents 
leading up to the revolt that culminated in the famous '* Bos- 
ton tea party ** are given and the part taken by the appren- 
tices and young men is detailed. The story will appeal to 
boys and make them wish that they, too, had been with the 
lads who '* braved the king" and destroyed the cargo of 
tea. — Bookseller, 

¥ 

It is a pleasure to read and recommend such a book as 
this. In fact, we must say at the very beginning that Dr. 
Barton is becoming one of the most skillful and enjoyable of 
American story-tellers. The spirit with which he fits him- 
selfy as it were, to an age ; the clearness and vividness with 
which he draws his characters, and the naturalness with 
which he imbues them, have all become praiseworthy features 
of his work. These characteristics are all revealed in this 
new story, " When Boston Braved the King." 

Dr. Barton relates with a style of diction and power of 
expression that must charm the reader from the first to the 
last page. — Boston Journal. 
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